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SECT. XI . — Specimen of the Oopunishuds. 

Of the Creation. 

Formerly this world (Brumliu) was in the form of a 
male. He, reflecting, saw nothing but himself. He first 
uttered the sound I : from hence his name became I. 
Therefore to the present time people first say 1, and tlien 
mention any other name. The first being became the 
subject of fear. He thought within himself, if there exists 
no one except myself, from what does my fear arise ? By 
looking at himself, his fear>«was removed. What should 
he fear, when there was none but himself. lie enjoyed 
not pleasure alone ; therefore at present men enjoy not 
pleasure alone. He wished for another. He divided his 
body into two parts like the lobes of a seed of pulse, and 
one became a male and tlie other a female.® 

At first, only Bruinha, thebramhuu, existed. Being 
alone, he was unable to manage the world, and therefore 
he created the excellent cast of the kshiitrij lis. Among 
the gods, they created Indru, Vuroonu, Sornu, Roodrfi, 
Mayu, Yiimu, Mrityoo, Eeshanii, &c. Therefore there 
are none more excellent than the kshutriyfis ; at the raj- 
.sooyii sacrifice, the bramhiins were placed below the 
kslifitriyus, and served the kshutriyri. The ksliutriytis 
alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from BrQinha, the 
bramhiln ; and though they have obtained from Brilmha 
the greater excellency, yet at the clo^e'of any ceremony 
the ksluitriyiis seek for the beneiits of the ceremony 
through the bramhQns. Those kshutriyiis who injure the 
bramhuns, destroy their own race, and become great sin- 
ners.” 


See the VrilrQdaiunyukvi Oopuiiishud. 
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First, was created vacuum, from vacuum air, from 
air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from the 
earth food ; from food man,'" who maj thus be compared to 
a bird : of the head no comparison is pretended ; the rij^ht 
arm is the right wibg, the left the left wing ; the body to 
the navel, is Briimhil the lower extremities, the tail. 
Some persons regard as an established truth the opinion, 
that the body is the whole of man ; others separating the 
actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and con- 
tend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. 
The writer then adds another comparison ; two birds 
having perched on a tree, one [pfinlin-atmu] eats not of 
the fruit; the other, [the animal spirit] partakes of the 
fruit of works. The seed of the tree is delusion ; the 
fruit, religion and irrcligion : the roots, the three goontts ; 
the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final eman- 
cipation; the five actions oi ihe trje, the five senses; the 
six natural properties of the tree are, desire, anger, lust, 
excessive attachment, infatuation, envy ; the seven barks 
arc the seven transmutations of food, as explained in the 
preceding note; its eight branches, are the five primary 
elements, the reasoning faculty, personal identity, and 
wisdom ; its nine apertures, the nine openings in the 
body ; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in the body. As 
a house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the 
body, when forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness; 
therefore should this divine guest be always retained. 

On this subject, I beg leave.to quote a singular para* 

f The expression licie is CinnumCkyil poorooshfl, or food-made man 
which is thus explained ; food received into the body, first becomes juice 
tficii blood, then then fat, then bones, then marrow, then seed. 

P The wliole of the reasoning in this extract is designed to identify Gpd 
with matter. 

^ See the Toitirecya Oopvinishud. 

u 3 
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graph from the rig-vedu, as given by Mr. Colebrooke : 

Then there was no entity, nor nonenity ; no world, ndr 
sky, nor ought above it: nothing, any where, in the hap- 
piness of any one, involving or involved : nor water, deep 
and dangerous. Death was not ; nor then was immor- 
tality : nor distinction of day or night. But that' 
breathed without afflation, single with (Swud’ha) her who 
is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] since [has been]. Darkness there was • [for] 
this universe was enveloped with darkness, and was undis- 
tinguishable [like fluids mixed iiij waters ; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced 
by the power of contemplation. First desire was formed 
in his mind : and that became the original productive 
seed ; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in 
their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of 
entity.’’ 


Instructions fioiu a Gooroo to Ijis Disciple. 

Speak the truth ; be religious ; neglect not learning ; 
give excellent riches to your teacher (gooroo) ; cause not 
divisions in families ; be not indiflerent to truth, be dili- 
gent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining 
wealth, in instructing others, and in serving the gods and 
ancestors; regard your parents, teacher, and guest, as 
gods ; serve the good ; refrain from disuonourable actions ; 
perform the good actions you have seen us do; avoid 


• The pronoun (iiid), thus einpliatjcally used, is understood to intend 
the Suprcnje Being, according to the doctriiies the Vedantu. When ma- 
nifested by creation, he is the entity ("suefj ; while forms, being mere illusion, 
are nonentity (HsiiO- The wiiole of this Inmn is expounded according to 
the received doctrines of the Indian ilieology, or Vedantu. Darkness and 
desire (tumus and kamu) bear a distant resemblance to the chaos and eros 
of Hesiod. TUeog. v, 1 16.'* 
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what we avoid ; serve any brainhfin more excellent than 
I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with de- 
votion, respect, modesty, fear, and affection. If hereafter 
religious doubts remain in thy mind, place thyself vrith 
such bramhiins as perform those duties, with men who arc 
competent fo decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, 
who are compassionate, and desirous of the fruit of works. 
This is the law ; this is advice ; this is the meaning of the 
vedU ; this is the word of God. In this manner must the 
service of the deity be performed. 

Of Absorption^ or Emancipation. 

Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, 
which exists for obtaining emancipation, is found within 
a round piece of flesh in form like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the wav in which deliverance is ob- 
tained: the soul lakes refuge between the taloo in the 
flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the 
skull. The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, 
passes through the taloo is called the door by which 
emancipation is obtained. This rational and self knowing 
soul, passing through the way in the skull, takes refuge 
in fire, that is, taking the form of fire, it encompasses the 
world; and in the same manner resides in the wind? 
in light, in Briimhii ; in all which, in its own nature, the 
soul resides and reigns. It becomes the regent of speech, 
of sight, of hearing, and of knowledge. But, more than 
this, it obtains Brumhii, whose body is like the air, in- 
visible ; who is the happy refuge of souls ; the giver of 
joy to the mind ; the fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Brttm- 
hh, who is intelligence and religion itself.”** 

* See flic Toitirceyu Oopunshiid. '* Ibid, 

H 4 
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SECT. XII. — Remarlcs. 

Having thuvS given specimens of the contents of the four 
divisions of the vedii, 1 now proceed to offer a few re- 
marks on tlie merit of these books, by the repetition of a 
sentence of wliich, says the divine Miinoo, ‘ a priest indu- 
bitably obtains beatitude, let him perform or not perform 
any other religious act.’ For the basis of these remarks, 
Mr. Colebrooke’s very learned essay on the vedu is pre- 
ferred, as being incontestible authority. 

The Hindoos deny that the vedus are human composi- 
tions ; yet the author of the essay has given, from the 
vedu, the names of many of its writers ; and the poora- 
nus relate ninltitiidos of stories which shew us what holy 
men these vedu-writors were: Vyastt, who was himself 
illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children. — Vushisht’hn cursed his hundred sons, and 
degraded them to the rank of chandalus. In the rig-vedil 
is given a hymn, repeated by this sage to stop the barking 
of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal 
grain. — Uhrigoo murdered his ow n mother, by cutting off 
her head.— Goiitumu cursed his wife for a criminal in- 
trigue with Indru, and afterwards received her again. — 
Vrihftsputee, the high-priest of the gods, at a sacrifice of- 
fered by king Muroottu, fell into disgrav,e among the gods 
for his avarice. — Narudu was cursed by Rrtlinha, hia 
father, and doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 

The vvriters of the vedu disagree : — one of the chapters 
of the rig-vedd contains an instance, which is not sin- 
gular in the vedus, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, ofa disquisition on a dp^^rence of opinion 
among inspired authors. ‘ Some,’ it says, ‘ direct tho 
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consecration to be completed vvltli the appropriate prayer, 
blit without the sacred words (vyahritee), which they here 
deem superfluous : others, and particularly Siityukamfi, 
gOn of Javalii, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Oodda- 
lukii, son of Uroonu, has therefore so ordained the per- 
formance of the ceremony 

\ 

Mr. Colebrooke says, Every line [of the prayers of 
the vedu] is replete with allusions to nnihology, and to 
the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celestial 
spirits. Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified 
heroes (as in the pooraiuls) ; but one, v\hidi personifies 
the elements and planets ; and which peoples heaven, and 
the world below, with variouj orders of beings. I observe, 
however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, 
which are familiar in mythological poems.’' — But do the 
pooraniis contain any thing more extravagant than some 
parts of what appears in this essay as portions of the vedu 5* 
Let it be adaiitted, however, that the idolatry of the vedii 
has reference to the elements only, and not to deified 
* heroes, is it then better to worship tire than a man ? — 
Krimulii, a bramhiin of Chatura, a village adjoining to 
Serampore, in conversing one day with some of Ins fellow 
bramhuns, advised thorn to make him a god, instead of 
worshipping a wooden or a clay image. Bring your cla- 
rified butter, your rice, your sweetmeat^, your garments 
to nie^” said he. “ My family will be nourished by them.” 

' ‘‘ Ho saw lliis [I’Ait’ii] and U{»Ueld it, assuinln^? tlie form of a boar [mi- 
rahii].” Does not iliis sentence prove, that lliis lliird livutaiu was sup- 
posed to have taken place hefore this part of tlie \ulu was written ? The 
name of Visliwukurmun, the Indiait vuicaii, is iiere mentioned, and a 
story given respecting the creation ot a cow by the power of religious auste- 
rities ; here a person \^ld suspect that he was actually reading the pooia- 
nus instead of the 
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Was not tins man’s proposal more rational than the Cus- 
tom of throwing clarified butter into the fire, in the wor- 
ship of this element ? — Farther, is it not probable, that 
the horrid worship of Moloch was really the worship of the 
sun, or of fire ? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison arc found 
in the vcdii, and noticed in this essay. Such charms arc 
universally resorted to by the Hindoos at this day. Mul- 
titudes of the lower orders, for a few pfins of courees, by 
the use of these charms, offer to subdue the power of the 
rankest poison in the world. 

Several parts of the essay contain ascriptions of praise to 
munificent kings/ It should seem, that, when the Hindoo 
monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to bramhtins 
and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but 
what has this to do in such sacred books as the v^dtts ? 
The Hindoos, amidst all their vices, are most addicted to 
lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the vedfi itself 
contains exaggerations like the following : Amongst other 
offerings at the inauguration of certain kings, are men- ' 
tioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants; 10,000 
female slaves; 2000 cows daily 80,000 white horses; 
10,000 female captives, adorned with necklaces, the daugh- 
ters of great men : 1,070,000,000 black elephants decked 
with gold ! ! ! 

Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the fol- 


y In one of 'tlic chnpters of the rig-vedii, we have a woman praising herself 
as the supreme and universal spirit, 

* “ A sacred fire was liglited for Bhuriitii, son of Dooshmuntu, in Sach4- 
goouu, at which a thousand bramhuns shared a thousand millions of cows a 
piece/’— 77ie Rig-vHu. 
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lowing specimens : The sun is born of fire.” The 
moon is born of the sun.” Rain is produced from the 
moon.” Lightning comes of rain.” “ He [the univer* 
sal soul] reflected, How can this [body] exist without 
me ?” He considered by which extremity he should pe- 
netrate. He thought, if [without me] speech discourse, 
breath inhale, and sight view ; if hearing hear, skin feel, 
and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the or- 
gan of generation perform its functions ; then who am 1 ?” 

Parting the suture [seemQntfi], he penetrated by this 
route. That opening is called the suture (vidritee), and 
is the road to beatitude (nandiiyd).^ 

Much is said in these works of the origin of things, by 
the union of spirit and matter: the following paragraphs 
can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and absurdity, by 
the pooranfis : He felt noi delight ; and, therefore, man 
delights not when alonoi He wished [the existence of] 
another; and instantly he became such, as is 'man and 
woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, 
to fall in twain ; and thus became a husband and wife. 
Therefore was this [body, so separated,] as it were an 
imperfect moiety of himself: for so Yagnuviilky ii has pro- 
nounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed by wo- 
man. He approached her ; and, thence were human be- 
ings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, 
having produced me from himself, [incestuously] ap- 
proach me ? I will now assume a disguise. She became a 
cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, 
and the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, 


’ “ The Hindoos believe, thcit the soul, or conscious life, euteis the body 
tlirougli the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, 
through the same opening, the divire perfections. Mind, -or the reasoning 
faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated in the heart," 
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and lie into a stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, 
the other into a male one; thus didhea^ain approach 
her, and the one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She be- 
came a female goat, and he a male one ; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram : thus he approached her, and goats and 
sheep were the progeny. In this manner did he create 
every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].” 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in 
the vedn : We seek for more riches from IndrO, whe- 
ther tiiou procurost them from men, or from the inhabi- 
tants of heavon, or from the lower heavens, or from what- 
ever place, only make us rich.” O Indi a ! we entreat 
thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those 
riclies which may be enjoyed, Viblioo; a great quantity 
of riches >ve call pritbhoo (Lord).” O Indrtt and Vtt- 
roonu ! according to our desires, give us riches, and in 
every respect fill us. We pray thee always to continue 
near us.” O Indnl and VUroonu, wc, performing 
these works for thy preservation (nourishment), receive 
riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains 
after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for us, 
beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future 
use.” O Indrii ! let ns spend our time each with his 
own wife. Let the messengers of Yfiintt (Pluto) go to 
sleep, that they may not see u^. Do thou give us thou- 
sands of beautiful cows and horses ; number us among 

the great.” 

* 

Of the l)encvoleuce taught in the vedfi, some idea may 
be formed from the following prayers ; Destroy, O sa^* 
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cred grass, ray foes ; exterminate ray enemies ; annihilate 
all those who hate rae, O precious gem O ijgneo ! 
thou who receivest the clarified butter, and art always 
glorious, reduce to ashes our enemies, who are constantly 
injurious and spiteful.” O Indrtt ! destroy all our co- 
vetous enemies, and cherish our bountiful friends. Give 
us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number ns 
among the great*” The ut’liurvu has been called the 
anathematizing vedti, since it is acknowledged that a cori- 
siderahle portion of it contains incantations for the de- 
struction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these 
ends are now in use among the Hindoos ; and it is very 
common for a Hindoo, afllicfed with a dreadful disease, to 
suppose, that it has been brought upon him by some un- 
known enemy, who has bciui reading incantations against 
him. This person not im frequently employs another 
man to repeat incantations lO destroy the elfect of those by 
which he supposes himself to be alliicfcKJ. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, may shew the 
perplexity into which the theology of the veilu lias thrown 
the wisest of the Huidons: six persons, deepl\ conver- 
sant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwelling-, 
went to lishwilputee, the son of king fvekuyu, and thus 
addressed him : 'riioii well knowest the universal soul; 
communicate that knowledge unto us.” When they went 
to him the next day, he thus interrogated them individual- 
ly : Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Oo- 
puraunyoo?” ‘‘ Heaven,” said lie, “ () venerable king!” 
He now turned to Siltyuyugnu, t!ic son of Pooloosliu, 
saying, Whom dost thou worsliip as tlio soul, O ilescen- 
daot of Prachiniiyugu ?” The sun,” answered he, O ve- 


* ^ Diirbliii, Paa CMiOMiioiite.s,’' 
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nerable king !” He next addressed IndnldyooninQ, the 
son of Bhfilliivee: “Whom dost thou worship as the 
soul, O descendant of Vyaghrdpudii.” “ Air,” replied 
he, “ O venerable king!” He then interrogated Jdnii, 
the son of Sdrkdrakshyu : “ Whom dost thou worship as 
the soul, O son of Surkdrakshyd ?” “Theetherial ele- 
ment,” said he, “ O venerable king !” He afterwards in- 
quired of Boodhild, the son of Ushwdtfirashwu : “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrfi- 
piidil ?” “ Water,” said he, “ O venerable king !” Last- 
ly, he interrogated Ooddaluku, the son of Uroonii ; 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of 
Goutumii ?” “ 'fhe earth,” said he, “O venerable king !” 
He thus addressed them [collectively] : “ You consider 
the universal soul, as it were an individual being ; and 
you partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who wor- 
ships, as the universal soul, that which is known by its 
[nuinife>tcd] portions, and is inferred [from conscious- 
ness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in 
all souls : bis bead is splendid, like that of this universal 
soul : his eye is similarly varied ; his breath is equally 
diftused; his trunk is no less abundant ; his abdomen is 
alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the al- 
tar ; his hair is the sacred grass; his heart, the household 
fire; his mind, the consecrated flame; and his mouth, the 
oblation.” To this may be added, these prayers, as 
a further proof of that confusion which the vedu has in- 
troduced into the devotions of the Hindoos : “ May Vii- 
roonu grant me wisdom ; may fire and Prujapfitee confer 
on me sapience ; may Jlndrii and air vouchsafe me know- 
ledge ; may providence give me understanding : be this 
oblation liappily offered ! May the priest and the soldier 
both share my prosperity ; may the gods grant me su- 
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preme happiness : to thee^ who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation etfectually presented/^ 

The following paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that 
the vedii recognizes human sacrifices : In the pooroo* 
shu-medliu/ a hundred and eighty-five men, of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to 
eleven posts : and, after the hymn, concerning the alle- 
gorical immolation of Narayiinii, has been recited, these 
human victims are liberated unhurt: and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This mode of 
performing the poorooshii-m^dlia, as emblematic cere- 
fnonics, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the yiljoor 
vedii ; and the interpretation is fully confirmed by the ri- 
tuals, and by commentators on the siinghitfi and bram- 
hiinfi ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ because the 
flesh of victims, w'hich ha/e been actually sacrificed at a 
yfignTi, must be eaten by the persons who oiler (he sacri- 
tice : but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, 
to eat human flesh.’ It may be hence inferred, or con- 
jectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized by 
the vedii itself : but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 
must have been introduced in latter times, on the autho- 
rity of certain poorantis and tfmtrus fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other matters, established many unjus- 
tifiable practices on the foundation of emblems and alle- 
gories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in the 
remarks which he makes respecting the spuriousness of 
the oopunishuds relating to Ram H, Krishnu, &c. ; they 


' From pooroodliii, man, and mddliii, a siicrificr. 
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may b^ more modern than the others; but I conceive, 
that l!ie mythology of the veiliis has given rise to the 
\voishi|) of the deified lieroes, and to this whole fabric of 
sJiperstition ; the vedu mentions Briimha, Vishnoo, Shi- 
vij, and many of the other gods; and encourages the 
burning of women alive,** which is surely a far greater 
crime than any thing done l>cfcre the images of Doorga, 
Jiainii or Krishnil, admitting that many detejtable inde- 
cencies have been recently introduced at the festivals of 
these deities. 

Let the reader seriously weigh these quotations, and 
then let him recoll(;ct, that these are parts of the vediis, 
the source of all the shastrus, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in 
the W'orld. Munoo says, A priest who shall retain in 
“ his memory the w hole rig-vedh, would be absolved 
from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the 
three worlds, and had eaten ibod from the foulest 
hands.’’ Here again, killing the inhabitants of the 
three w'orlds, and eating food with a person of inferior • 
cast, are esteemed crimes of similar magnitude, by Mu- 
noo, “ the son or grandson of Brumha, the first of created 
beings, and the holiest of legislators.”" 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has bor- 
rowed too much from a work already before the world ; 
but he hopes the reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted with these ancient 
writings like Mr. Colcbrookc ; the author also was very 
anxious to do justice to books which have made so raucli 
noise in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known 
candour will excuse Ids freedom of comment, which has 


* Sec p. 


' Sir W. Joucs’s preface to Munoo. 
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SE(^T. XUl.— 0/ tk« ^ D&rskS^iSi 

Or the T^rttings of the Six Philosophical Sects. 

The six dtti^fatiniis are six Systems of Phibsophy, hav« 
ing:* sepai^te fouitders, shSstrQs, 'and disciples. Their 
names are^ the yoish^shilcQ, the Nyaytt, the MSSmangsa, 
the Sankhyli, the PaiUnjttlii and the V^dantfi dfirsfafititls. 
~The schools in which tb^se systems were taught existed 
in different parts of India^ but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the stUi^ents might not 
only obtain learning, but be able to practise religious 
austerities : KSpiltI is saitf te have instructed his students 
at Gtinga-sagiirti ; Pdtanjillee at Bhagd-bbandanl ; Kii* 
nadd on mountNeeldj Joimince at Neeldvutd-mooltt; 
and Gouttfmd and V^dti-vyasil seem fo have instructed 
disciples in various parts of India. We are not to sup- 
j^ose that the Hindoo sages taught in stately edifice^, or 
possessed endowed colleges ; they delivered their lectures 
under the shade of a tree or of a mountain their hooks 
were palm*leaves, and they taught without fee or reward. 

The resemblance hetueen the mjthologies of the 
Greeks and Hindoos has been noticed by Sir W. Jones, 
but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of 
the two nations, and in the history of these sects, perhaps 
a far stronger resembladce may be traced: — 

Each of the six schools established among the Hindoos 
originated with a single and a different founder : thus 
KfinadQ was the foundc>¥of the voisb^shiktl ; GoutHmQ 

AOL. lY. 
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of the noiyayikii ; Joimioee of the Meemangsa ; KtlpilQ 
of the 8ankhyti; Piitiinjiilee of that which heave hid 
name ; and Vedtt-vyasii of the vedantii ; — as Thales was 
the founder of the ionic sect^ Socrates of the socratic^ 
Aristippus of the cyrenaic^ Plato of the academic, Aris- 
totle of the peripatetic, Antisthenes of the cynic, Zeno of 
the stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those 
who maintained the opinions of a particular dttrshQnfi were 
called by the name of that dfirshtindi : thus those who fol- 
lowed the nyayd were called noiyayikils ; and in the same 
manner a follower of Socrates was called a socratic, &c. 

In the different durshtinds various opposite opinions 
are taught, and these clashing sentiments appear to have 
given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayd dursbdnd especially appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention 
about names and terms/ very similar to what is related 
respecting the stoics: ‘ The idle quibbles^ jqune reason- 
ings, and imposing sophisms, which so justly exposed the 
schools of the dialectic philosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into the porch, where much time was wasted, 
and much ingenuity thrown away, upon questions of no 
importance. The stoics largely contributed towards the 
confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by 
substituting vague and ill deffned tr^'ms in the room of 
accurate conceptions..’^ 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects dis- 
cussed^ among the Hindoos were the very subjects which 
excited the disputes in the Greek academies, such as the 

* At^ present few of the Hindooji ard anxiotts iottealn real knowledge ; 
the/ content theraselre^ with reading a book order to qualify them- 

selves as priests or teachers^ or tottfspute aboot the most pue- 

Tile and trifling conceits. ^ 
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eternity of matter ; the first cause ; God the soul ef the 
world; the doctrine of atoms; creation; the nature of 
ihe gods ; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration ; sucees- 
fiive revolutions of worlds ; > absorption into the divine be- 
ing, &c. It is well known, that scarcely any subj^t ex- 
cited more contention among the Greek philosophers than 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the 
Hindoo writings, it will appear, that this is the p<nnt up- 
on which the learned Hindoos in the dtlrshttniis have par- 
ticularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of th 
dispute with the bouddhtis; td this belongs the doctrine 
of the voisbeshikiis respecting inanimate atoms; that of 
the sankbyils, who taught that creation arose’ from un- 
assisted nature, and that of others who held the doctrine 
of the mundane egg.^ Exactly in this way, among the 
Greek philosophers < seine held God and matter to be 
two principles which are eternally opposite, us Anaxago- 
ras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others^ were 
convinced that nature consists of these two principles, 
but they conceived them to be united by a necessary and 
essential bond. To effect this, two different hypotheses 
were proposed, one of which was, that God was eternally 
united to matter in one chaos, and others conceived that 
God was connected with the universe as (he soul with the 
body. The former hypothesis was that of the antient 
barbaric philosophers, , and the latter that of Thales, 
Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of Heraclitus,’ 
&c. * 

** “ An Orphic fragment is preserved hy Athenagdras, in which the forma- 
,tioo of the world is represented under the emblem of an egg, formed by;he 
uniop of night, or chaos, and ether, which at length burst, and diselosed the 
form of nature. ^The meaning of this allegory probably is, that by the ener- 
gy of the divine active principle upon the etern^ mass of passive matter, 
the visible world was produced.’'— page 115. 

I 2 
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The Greeks, as they advanced, appeared to make coii' 
siderable improvements in their philo8<^hy : * The''in08t 
important improvement,’ says Brucker, * which Anaxago- 
ras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that 
of separating, in his system, the active principle in nature 
from the material mass upon which it acts, aild thus intro- 
ducing a distinct intelligent cause of alt things. The 
similar particles of matter, Urhich be supposed to ho the 
basis of nature, being without life olhnotion, he concluded 
that there must have been, from eternity, an intelligent 
principle, or infinite mind, existing Separately from 
matter, which having a power of motion within itself, first 
communicated motion to the material mass, and, by unit- 
ing homogeneal particles, produced the various forms of 
nature.’ A similar progress is plainly observable among 
the Hindoos: the doctrine of the voisb^hikfi respecting 
atoms was greatly improved by the light which V^dff- 
vyasff threw oil the subject, in insisting on the necessity of 
an intelligent agent to operate upon the atoms, and on 
this axiom, that tlio knowledge of the Being in whom re- 
sides the force which gives birth to the material world, is 
necessary to obtain emanciptftion from matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyrrhonic, or 
sceptical si ct, ‘ the leading character of which was, that it 
called in question the truth of efKky sy^em of opinions 
adopted by other sects, and held no otbel^ settled opinion, 
hut that every thing is oncertuin.' Pyrrho, thu founder 
of this sect, is said to have accompanied Alexander into 
India, apd to hut*e conversed with the WuinhtflM; Imbibing 
from their d^triue Whatever might seuUr ' favourable to 
his natural piopensjty to doubt$ig. 'Thea;^ Greek sdep- 
lica ask, Whatcan oe certainly knot^Q^ertfinga beipgji 
of whose form, subsistence, and place, we know nothing ^ 
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On the subject of. morals^ the^ aay, Ihei^ af^eei? t^ be 
iMrfUiig teeUy good, and nothing r«tUy 
the Hindoos there arose a ^t of jjtnbeljiaverS) the bpU(d- 
dbiis, having its founder^ its colleges^ and shastriltf J^njr 
of the Hindoos maintain, that the dttr^tintis dwe thmc 
origin totbo dispute betjffeen the bramhttnf #*>4 the)j0u,d’ 
dhtis; bat this suppositkMi probably ojrcs its origin to tbe^ 
fact, that the Hin^ p|iilns‘^h^ schools 

were much employedjn cqnilwtiiig the }>oaddh« philosophy ; 
the foUowiug may serve fis a ^cimen of the arguments 
used on both sides The bouddbAsa^m, that the world 

sprung into enisteoce of itself, and that there is nb ciea- 
t(W, since he is not discoverab^ by th^ senses.' Aga^st 
this, the writers of the. orthodox diir^iinds insist, tjimt' 
proof equal to that arising Item the senses may be pb* 
taiaed from inferencen from comparison, and from soti^f 
The frtllowing is one of their ]:^aof8 from inference : (^d 
exists ; this we infer from hit works. The earth i^ the 
work of some one — man has not power to create, Jt. It 
must therefore be the work of^^e beihg whom we call 
God.— When you are abse^OO p journey^ how js it t^t 
your wife does not becopaeil widow, since U js^^ossihle 
to afford proof to the senses that you exist ? According to 
our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband yie 
know that he exists ; but according to yours, the woman 
ought to be regarded as a widow. Again, where there is 
smoke, these is fire : sipoke issues from that mountfdn— 
therefore there is fire in thp mountain.— It will not excite 

' . 

’ Tl e lMa44B<n,s«]r tb« |{il|aBiliii<ia,-4mi<gS>'d »M tbeikictHiiMaiid <^mo< 
iiics of rdigioui Refsecting whieh caa oaljr be proved to eaiet 

fiom iofLience, tbef say, ive believe uoibtDg. Tlicrc it a besveB''s .Who lays 
this~.ai.(l whar proof is tbere, that after siouiug mea will be paiusheilf 
rhe woivliip of tbe todsweregani aoc, since die prouucil fniU bl»|aonl/ 
on an iofsieiiee. 

1 3 
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surprize, that an atheistical sect should have arisen atnong 
the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six phtlo* 
sophical schools were atheistical, the Yoish^shikti, the 
Meemangsa, and the Sankfayii*^. 

The system adopted by Pythagoras, in certain particu* 
lars, approaches nearest to that of the bramhtins, as ap- 
pears froio his doctrine of the metempsychosis, of the ac- 
tive and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul 
of the world, from his rules of self-denial and of subduing 
the passions; from the mystery with which he surrounded 
himself in giving instructions to his pupils ; from his ab« 
staining from animal food,* &c. — In all these respects, the 
Hbidoo and Pythagorian systems are so much the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing 
to the opinion ^ that India was visited, for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, 
and others, who afterwards became eminent philosophers 
in Greece.’® 

That which is said of Pythagoras, that he was possessed 
of the true idea of the solar syirtem, revived by Copernicus, 
and’fully established by Newton, is affirmed of the Hindoo 
philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without founda- 
tion. 

' f’ 

In all these, and other respects, he traced such a 
close agreement between the philosophical opinions oftho 

^ From these and from the bouddhtis more than tiventy inferior scrptieal 
sects are saiif to hat;e sprung. 

* Not only man, but brute animais are allied to the divinity ^ for that cue 
spirit which pervades the universe unites all animated beings to itself, and to 
one another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat animals, which are ai- 
led to US iu their principle of life .— page 405. Ibid. 
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learned Greeks and Hindoos, that, coupled witit the re- 
ports of historians respecting the Greek sages haying 
visited India, we aro led to conclude, that the Hindoo and 
Gre^ learning must have flourished at one period, or 
nearly so, that is, about five hundred years before the 
Christian asra. 

Among those who profess to study the dfirshtinils, none 
at present maintain all the decisions of any particular 
school or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doc- 
trine of the v^dantQ seems chiefly to prevail among the 
best informed of the Hindoo phndits ; on the subject of 
abstract ideas and logic, the nyayti is in the highest 
esteem. On creation, three opinions, derived from the 
diirshtlniis, are current : the one is that of the atomic phi- 
losophy : another that cf matter possessing in itself the 
power of assuming all manner of forms, and the other, 
that spirit operates upon matter, and produces the uni- 
verse in all its various appearances. The first opinion is 
that of the voish^shikti and nyayti schools ; the second is 
that of the sankhyS, and the last that of the vddantti. 
The Pattinjiiiti, respecting creation, maintains . that the 
universe arose from the reflection of spirit upon matter in 
a visible form. The Meemangsa describes creation as 
arising at the command ofGfod, Joining to himself dhdrmti 
and tidhrirmti, or merit and demerit. Most of the ddrshfi- 
niis agree, that matter and spirit are eternal. These 
works point out three ways of obtaining emancipation : the 
knowledge of spirit, devotion, and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six 
schools, may be formed by perusing several of the follow- 
ing sections. 
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SECT. XIV.— 0/<Ae Sanichyu DUrshiinu,'' 

Kdpilu is supposed to have been the founder of this 
sect ; he is honoured by the Hindoos as an incarnation of 
Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, however, denies that the sen- 
tences known by the name of Kiipilii’s sootrtis are his ; he 
says, ^ The text of the sankhyd philosophy, from n^hich 
the fiouddhii sect seems to have borrowed its doctrines, 
is not the work of Kdpild himself, though vulgarly ascribed 
to him ; but it purports to be composed by Eeshwdru- 
Krishnil ; and he is stated to have received the doctrine 
immediately from Kdpild, through successive teachers, 
after its publication by Pdnchiishikhti, who had been him- 
self instructed by Usooree, the pupil of KdpilB.^ 

I^dpilu has been charged, and perhaps justly, with 
favouring atheism in his philosophical sentiments; nor is 
it wonderful, that men so swallowed up in pride, * and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite and invisible 
Being to the contemptible rules of so many ants, should be 
given up to pronounce an opinion from which nature her- 
self revolts, No God ! I” — However, the reader will be 
able to form a correct idea of these opinions, from the 
translation of the Sankhyii-^arii, and other Works which 
follow. ‘ 

* It is uncertain which of the datlsUhntlfl fs the most anci(stW« 'if is how- 
ever conjectured, that this is the or(|ar of thah? rise : the VoiAdsbikd, the 
NoiyayikC, the Meemangsa, the SankiiyU, the Pathnjiilu, aud ttieu theV^ 
dantC; aud (he author would have placed theiain this order, but being con- 
fined to time ki issuing this volume, he was obliged to place the account of 
that first which wai^^iuost rcadf ’for the ptess. ' * ' * 
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XV.^TreaHses still exiaM belonging to this school 
of philosophy. 

Sankhyii*soo(ni, or the original sentences of KtlpilQ. 
Sankhyti-priivQchtlnii-bhashyd, a comment on ditto. 
Sankhyit-ttittwti-koumoodleei a view of the Sankh)fi phi« 
losopby. 

Saukhyd-bhashyd, a comment on the Koumoodee. 
Sankfayd-chdndrika) ditto. ' 

Ditto by Vachdspdtee^mishrti. 

Sankhyd-bard^ the essence of the sankhyti doetrines. 
Sdteekd-sankhya-prdkashd, explanatory remarks on ditto. 
A comment on this work. 

Kttpilii bhashydj a comment by Vishw&hwdrce. 

SECT. XVf. — Tran^lat m of the Sankhy&^sarii^ timitfen 
by Vignanii->bhtkshook&. 

Salutation to God^ the self-existent^ the seed of the 
worlds the universal spirit, the alUpervading, the all«conT 
quering, whose name is Mdbdt.^ 

The nature of spirit was examined by me briefly in 
the Saiikhyd-karikd ; according to my ability, I now pub- 
lish the Sankhyu-sard-vivekd, in which 1 have collected 
the essence of the Sankhyd doctrines, which may all be 
found in the karikas.^ In the Sankbyd-bhashyd, 1 treated 
of nature ht large ^ in^hts Work the subject is but slightly 
touched. ^ 

It is the doctrine of the vddtt and the sttirHees, that 
emancipation^ is procured by the wisdom Which dtscrimi- 


.. • The Great, or excellent. ^ Explanatory remorka in verse* 
t Deliveraneeirom a bodily state, or, fiom subjeetioa to transinigrationg. 
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nates between matter and spirit. This discriini(%^ 
will destroy the pride of imagiuaiy separate existeno^ 
as well as passion, malevolence, works of merit and de- 
merit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, pas- 
sion, &c. ; and thus the fruit of actions will cease ; for 
the works connected with human birth being discarded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evils' being ut- 
terly extinguished, the persons obtain emancipation. Thus 
•ay the v6dus, smritees, &c, 

“ He who desires God, as well as he who desires no- 
thing, though not freed from the body, in the body be- 
comes God. If a person well understands spirit, he 
[knows himself to be] that spirit. What should a man 
desire, what should he seek, tormenting his body ? When 
tfll the desires of the heart are dismissed, a mortal becomes 
immortal, and here obtains Brhtnhd. He who anxiously 
desires to obtain an object, is re-produced with these de- 
sires in the place on which his mind was fixed. All his 
worldly attachment ip destroyed, whose desires are con- 
fined to spirit. 

“ The smritees, and the kdurmii and other pooranQs, 
declare, that passion, hatred, &c. arise from ignorance, 
and that ignorance gives birth to tvorks of roerit and de- 
merit; all which are faults, since they invariably perpe- 
tuate transmigrations. The Makstafi-Dhtirmd' tliius speaks. 
The organs of the man who is free from desire, do not go 
after their objects ; therefore he> who fs freed from the exer- 
cise of his members, will not receive a body, for it is the 


' That U, that tlio human Rpirit is separate from ihc divine. 
* Tlirisc air, bodily pains, sorrow from ofliers, and accidents. 
* A pHit of the Mtdiabhartttft, 
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thirst'producing seed of desire which gives birth to.crea- 
tares* ' . 

Some say^ hell is the fruit of works ; but if so, why 
is desire made an impelling cause, for no one desires hell i 
The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of desire. We hear, that there 
is a hell, which is composed of a red-hot iron female, on 
which adulterers are thrown : notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of this, however, the love to women still remains. 
The five sources of misery, that is, ignorance, selfishness, 
passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the actions 
of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth be- 
come assistants to actions ; as the existence of pride, pas- 
sion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with 
earthly attachment. >Men who are moved by attachment, 
envy, or fear, become tnat upon which the mind is stisd- 
fastly fixed. 

As soon as the fruit of works begins to be visible, 
pain will certainly be experioncedgi Wherever false ideas 
and selfishness exist, lliere will be passion, and wherever 
passion exists, there will be found envy and fear ; there- 
tbre passion is the chief cause of reproduction. The fire 
of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks, How are 
works consumed ? The answer is, the wise cease to expe- 
rience the fruit of works. But how far does wisdom 
consume works? ft|||kstroya' all [the fruits of] actbns 
except those essentially connected with a bodily state ; 
and after consciousness* shall be destroyed, every vestige 
of the fruits of actions will be extinguished. Another 
says,' When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and 


“ or coQSciousnesSi Is called one of the piimary cleinentSi 
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them th^ir fr'uits ; why then introduce confusion ihtO* 
the subject, by saVirig, that wisdoih destr<^^ the fruit of 
works ? “The author replies, I have considered this objec- 
tion at large in the YogiS-Verttiki1.— The sum of what 
has been said is this, False ideas, selfishness, passion, and 
other evils arc extinguished as soon as a person obtains 
discrimindting wisdom ; and he in whom the three evils 
are annihilated, obtains emaucipation. This is also decflsr- 
ed in two sootrus of the Yogtt sha^trtis, [thePatOngflltl], 
Thus the first section ends with the proof, that discrimi- 
nating wisdom produces emancipation. 

Section 2. — Wc now come* to describe tlnfconnection 
between spirit and that which is not spirit. Popularly 
speaking, that is '•pint, which is capable of pain or plea- 
sure. That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We 
call that discriminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit 
from matter according to their diflerent natures, the im- 
materiality of the one, flora the materiality of the other, 
the good of the one, from the evil of the other,' the value 
of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the v^du ; l^pirit is not this, is not that : it is immea- 
surable ; it cannot be grasped (therefore) it is not grasped ; 
undecay able, it decays not ; incapable of adhesion, it does 
not unite; Ii is not susceptible of pain; it is deathless. 
'J'lius also tho smritees : That which isiirpelfviotts to every 
faculty is seen througli the glass of a religious guide ; by 
this discovery every earthly object ^ cast into the shade, 
lie who is constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees 
not the evjl that befals him till it is^Wvrlate.' 'Spirit is not 
matter, for raa^iet* js liable to bhOtige. Spirit is pure, and 
wise: knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. In this 
ihatiner, he who Knows, that spirit, separate fi*om the 
bod/ and its member'^, ib pure, rcnduiiccs in a lUeasure 
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the cbftoges ofanatter, and becomes like the oerj^ent when 
be has cast off his old skio. A Sankhj!d»i(OQtr% njteo «od«> 
firms thi6 : Correct know ledge wh|n,(d)tainedt, saying no^ 
no, renounces »he world, and thus perfects discriminating 
wisdom. The Mfitsyfi pooranQ also thus describes cor* 
rect knowledge. When all things,, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, 
are known in their separate state, discriminating 
is perfected. Tbe wisdo^i by which the difference between 
animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called 
knowledge. Should a person be able to distinguish be* 
tween matter and .spirit, still it is only by employing his 
knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains eman> 
cipation. This is the voice of the v^dii anff spnitees, 

Spirit know thyself.'’ 

The Patiinjdlii says, e call those ideas false by which 
a person conceives of that as spiiit which la not spirit; in 
this case, matter is treated as supreme. Some one ob- 
jects, How can false ideas he destroyed by discriunnatiltg 
wisdom, since these fiilse ideas are fixed on one thing 
and wisdom on ano^er ? The autlioi' replies, this rea- 
soning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by 
examining that which is not spirit, and from this exami- 
nation will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know- 
ledge of spirit arises from yogO, or abstractioo of mind ; 
and this leads to liberation; but not immediately, for 
dicriminating wisdiaj||^f necessary . The false idea which 
leads a.inan to say, I am ffur, lam Sovereign, I ai» happy, 
I am miserable, gives clap to thpse ut^uhstaiytial forms- 
The vdffff, smtUoes, anff tba nye^Q declare, that thesis* 
criiaiaating wisdOiUy which says, de- 

stroys this 61se idea. Error is removed, first^ by doubts 
respecting tha, reality of our conceptions, and then by 
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more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first niia^ 
takes a snail-shell for silver ; but he afterwards doubts^ 
and at length ascertains that it is a snail^hell. By this 
sentence of the vedii) Brdtnhti is not this, is not that, 
besides him there is none else, nothing so excellent as be 
i8,---<it is declared, that there is nothing which destroys 
false ideas so much as discriminating wisdom^ and that 
no instruction equals it for obtaining liberation. The 
Gceta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguishes between soul and body, and between soul 
and the changes of the body, obtains the Supreme. Here 
we are taught from the Gecta, that discriminating wis- 
dom leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it pre- 
vents false ideas, is the cause of liberation. This wisdom 
is obtained by yoga, or abstraction of mind, and as it 
removes all necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul 
from body, it destroys false ideas. By this wisdom the 
person at length attains to such perfection, that he esteems 
all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every 
thing. This is the doctrine of the vedu, of the smritees, 
and of all the durshunus ; other kinds of knowledge can- 
imt remove self-appropriation. The vddantii, difleriiig 
from the sankfiyu, teaches, that discriminating wisdom 
procures for the possessor absorption into Brumhii ; the 
sankhyti says, absorption into life [joevu]. That dis- 
crimination can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, 
will scarcely be believed, for this discrimination merely 
removes false ideas, for the time afterwards, when 
this wisdom shall^ lost, selfishness will return: thus the 
person whq, by discrimination, discovers that the snail- 
shell is not silva^, at some future period is deceived by 
appearances, and again pronounces the shell to be silver. 
An objector says, Yonr argument proves nothing, for 
your comparison is not just i after the person has obtained 
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a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable 
to fail again into the same mistake, but it is merely on 
account bf distance, or of some fault in vision i the false 
idea which leads a person |to pronomice matter to 'bo 
spirit, arises simply from some habit in onr nature ; this 
is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first bora^ 
nothing can remove his false conceptions, which therefore 
become very strong; but as soon as discriminating iTisdom 
thoroughly destroys passion, the person is called the wise 
discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, lie 
has certainly more or less of folse judgment; but after 
obtaining discrimination, self-appropriation is destroyed ; 
and this being removed, passion is destroyed ; after which, 
the false idea cannot remain ; it therefore appears that 
you introduced an incorrect comparison. If any one ob- 
jects, that the reciprocal reflection of the understanding 
and the vital principle upon 'ach other is the cause of 
false judgment, we say it is impossible, for discriminative 
wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake 
cannot again occur. He who is acquainted with abstrac- 
tion [yogfi] does not fall into this error [of confounding 
spirit with matter], but he who is not under the influence 
of abstraction does. Establishment in the habit of dis- 
crimination is thus- described in the Gecta: O PandfivQ, 
he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, 
neither dislikes nor desires the three qualitids which lead 
to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. He who considers 
himself as a stranger in the world, who is not affected 
by sensible objects, and who desists from all undertakings, 
has overcome all desire. Hereafter we shall speak more 
of the nature of wisdom^ 

If any one should Say, that the objects by the know- 
ledge of which discrimination is to be perfected are too 
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numerous to be known separate];, how then can this per-*^ 
fection bfe obtained, atid if not obtained, how can it iba 
said to procure emancipation? This objection is of no 
weight, for though these objects should be innumerable,, 
;et by their visibibility or immateriality, one or the other j! 
of which circumstances is common to all things, a just 
discrimination may be acquired. That which disp^i^ 

. being the agent, must be different from that whi^ i|' 
displayed : the thing manifested must be different ffom' 
that which manifests it ; as a vessel must be different from 
the light which brings it to \ iew ; and intention different 
from the thing intended. By this mode of inferring one 
thing from another, the understanding is proved to be 
distinct from the things discovered by it, and by this ope- 
ration of the understanding it is further proved, thi^the 
agent and the object are not the same thing ; this esta- 
blishes my argument. What I mean is this, spirit is dis- 
tinct from that which it discovers, but spirit itself is aUo 
an object capable of being known. An Opponent here 
starts an objection, addressing himself to the author, You 
want to establish the fact, that spirit is distinct from mat- 
ter ; but your ugument proves merely that spirit is dis- 
tinct from the operations of the understanding, which 
operations are made known by spirit itself. You teach, 
that it is the work of unassisted spirit tef make known the 
operations of the understanding; from which the»only in- 
ference that can be drawn is, that spirit is diffeilentfrom 
these operations, not that matter is different from spirH. 
The author replies, This argpment is invalid ; ypii donqt,,. 
understand what you say: My 'argument is ^at tbh . 
operations of the bdf |^tanding are bopndlessj qhd that the 
works of nature are bbundless also now works ,o^pa- 
turcare connected with the operations o^e bpderstaad* 
ing, Abdthereforo, in protitag that spi^t koistiuc^t from the 
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one, I have proved that it is of course distinct fix>ni the 
other; and also that spirit is omnipresent, unchangeable, 
eveiiasting, undivided, and wisdoiut jtsfelf. The noiyayiktt 
maintains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, 
that the earth is a created substance, and in consequence 
an effiect having an all-sufficient cause. From this doc- 
trine of the noiyayikii, the proof arises of the unity and 
eternity of this cause, as well as that the creator is omni- 
present, boundlbss, and unchangeable. When a person 
is able to distinguish between the revealer and the thing 
revealed, he discovers, that the former is immutable, and 
the other mutable. Therefore in different parts of the 
commentary on the Patunjdlii, by Vyasu, we find the idea, 
that the wisdom which enables a person to distinguish 
between the understanding and spirit leads to emancipa- 
tion. If this be 80, though * person should not have 
correct ideas of every part of nature, yet discrimi- 
nating wisdom may exist ; for he knows in general that 
the revealer and the revealed are distinct : and to thia 
agree the words of a sage, sight and the object of sight 
are distinct ; the knowledge of this destroys the false 
idea. From these premises we also conclude, that 
spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works 
formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Where- 
fore we maintain, (hat sight and the object of sight 
are distinct. A modern vedantikil had said, that when 
the distinction is made between matter and spirit, 
discrimination is applied to things as objects of sight, and 
gives these illustrations, He who perceives a jar, is not 
that jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that is, 
he who calls himself I [myself] is not the body. But, 
•ays the author, this is admitted, for the v^dQ says, 
that spirit is to be perceived,” and hereby spirit is de- 
clared to be an object of sight; how then can a distinction 
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bcmuintaiiied? The v^dantikii saya^I nieant^ that which 
to spirit itself is the immediate object of perception, and 
therefore your objeciioii is invalid* The author says, If 
this is your meaning;, your mistake is still greater, for 
visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs^ 
and not by unassisted spirit. The vedantikQ replies, 
When the v6du speaks of spirit being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understandingortly : for 
the understanding cannot make spirit knbwn ; it can only 
make known its own operations; nor is there any reason 
why another should make known God : he is made 
known, and makes himself known: therefore the meaning 
of the vcdii, that spirit is perceptible, can only mean that 
it may be known, for spirit can never be visible. The au- 
thor says, AVhen you pronounce the word I, spirit is indi- 
cated, for when anyone says I, spirit [self] is meant; 
but you say spirit is not\i^ible, as the Bouddhusalso 
contend, who affirm, that the sense of luippiness and mi- 
sery lies in the understanding, and not in any other being. 
In the same manner you affirm that spirit, [like light,] 
is itself visible, and the BouddhQs declare that the un- 
derstanding is light. We obtain nothing from hence, 
however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum 
was to shew, that liberation arose from that discrimination 
which distinguishes spirit from matter.^ This fault lias 
been examined in the commentaries* If.we speak of dis- 
crimination as applied to matter in a general way, there 
arc still many general principles, as mutability, com- 
poundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuation, 
partaking o^ the nature of twenty-four principles, and 
applied to these general principles [not confining our- 
selves to one] : if we therefore say, j^^at fiheratioo is to ^ 
be obtained by discrimination, we introduce confusion in- 
to the subject [the reverse of discrimination]. This there- 
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fore is not admitted, for that knowledge which remdves 
false ideas, procures liberation. If it should be said, that 
discrimination applied generally destroys all appropria- 
tion, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the 
v^dii and smritees, which teach, that discriniiuatioii must 
be applied to every form of matter, as, I am not the body, 
1 "am not the organs, ^c. ? To this it is answered, The 
proposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, be- 
cause general ideas indicate particular ones . — In this se- 
cond section, Vignanti^bhikshookti has explained the na- 
ture of that discrimination which procures liberation* 

« 

Section 3 . — In order to obtain emancipation, it has been 
said, that a person must obtain discrimination which dis- 
tinguishes spirit from matter* What then is matter? 
Commonly speaking, it is c' vided into twenty-four parts, 
VIZ crude matter, the understanding, consciousness of 
personal identity^ the qualities of the five primary ele- 
ments, the eleven Organs, and the five primary elements. 
In these, either as the attribute or the subject, are includ- 
ed quality, action, and kind. In all these parts of mat- 
ter, the abstract idea is, the materiality of all things, which 
arises from some change ofits primitive state, either me- 
diately or immediately. 

Crude matter is subject to change. It has the following 
synonyms ; prfikritee,^ shiiktee,^ iija,* priidhanj),* iivyttk- 
tfimfi,^ raaya,^ iividya,* &c. as say the great sages. 
In the Sraritees it is called Bramhee vidya,^ iividya, jprtl- 
kritee, p&ra.^ This crude matter is considered Us 
sessing the three qualities [^gooniis] in exact equilibHunk, 

» The aaton^ ot primary staje. r Power or energy, » The u^ro- 
duced. • The chief* t * That which le latent. ^ Dsrhaew. 

^ lOusion. * Ignorance. ' Sacred knowledge. > EaccHeoce. 
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from which wc arc to understand, that it is not an effect 
produced by some cause. By this state of equilibrium is 
to be understood the absence of increase or decrease, viz. 
a state in which no effect is produced. Miihut [intellect], 
&c. are effects, and are never in a state in which no effect 
is produced : this is the definition. 

Wherever the three gooniis are utieqnal, we still call it 
crude matter, but in this case wo speak improperly. We 
have said, that crude matter is not an eftect, and we have 
borrowed it from the original sankhya. Matter, in its 
natural or crude state, is not possessed of the three 
qualities : of this doubt not ; nor is it distinct from the 
three qualities ; this likewise is an undoubted axiom ; for 
the sankhyii sootrus teach, that the three qualities are not 
the qualities of crude matter, but of the natural state itself ; 
and this is also taught in the PamnjulQ and its commen- 
taries, which declare, that crude matter and these qualities 
are the same. If all effects arise from these causes, it is 
vain to seek after another natural state of matter distinct 
from this. The qualities of matter/’ this and such like 
expressions are similar to the trees of a forest;” but 
the trees are not different from the forest. The sfitwA, 
riijii, tfimii, are qualities of matter in its natural state.” 
This sentence, shewing that these qualities are the effect 
of matter, is intended to point out, that they are not eter- 
nal ; or that they are both the causes and the effects of 
m&hiit, (intellect). It is said in the vedS, that the crea* 
tion of intellect arose from the inequality of the qualities : 
this inequality is thus explained ; In intellect there is a 
much larger portion of the good -quality (stitwii), and 
the^'.efore the two other qualities do not make their ap- 
j^eftrance, but the good quality is made manifest; and 
from hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
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[four properties being added] the twenty-eight princi- 
ples [or properties of bodies] are' accounted for. The 
effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus 
Stated in the vedQ : firsts all was t&mii [the natural state 
of matter] ; afterwards it was acted upon by another 
[thing], rujfi, ^[passion] and inequality was the conse- 
quence; then rfljfi being acted upon, another inequality 
wa^ produced, and hence aro'^e the sijtwil [excellence]. 
ThesQtwti and' other qualities we call things (drQvyil), 
because they are possessed of the qualities of happiness, 
light, lightness, agreeableness, &c. ; and are connected 
with union and separation ; but though not subject to any 
other thing, they form the material of which every thing 
is made. We call them qualities, since they operate as 
assistants to the vital energy; they also imprison the 
spirit. We say, that the organs are possessed of happi- 
ness, misery, infatuation, & and in the same manner we 
speak of the qualities, because there is an union between 
the attribute and the subject, similar to that which exists 
between the thoughts and the soul. The siitwii goonil, 
though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is 
said to have the nature of happiness, by way of pre-emi- 
nence. So also the riijii, though it has the nature of 
impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by 
way of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of mi- 
sery; and thus also the tQmii, though it is described as a 
covering [a veil or dark cloud] and has the nature of 
stupidity, &c. yet, by way of pre-eminence, it is to have 
the nature of infatuation. The efiects produced by the 
thr^e goonds are indicated by their names : the abstract 
noun derived from the present participle s&ty is sdtwd, 
existence, entity, or excellence ; by which etymology, the 
pre-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is in- 
tended. fidjd refers to a medium state [neither good nor 
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bad] because it awakens the passions. The tiimti^ the 
worst, because it covers with darkness. 

The three goonds have an innumerable individuality 
[reside in many]. From this rule of the sankhyd it fol- 
lows, that those who are distinguished as pbssessors of the 
siitwa goonil, are known by gentleness and other qualities. 
So also tliose possessed of the rttjti are known by the mo- 
bility of this gooiiu, and those possessed of the tfimti, by 
the heaviness of this goond. But even if the goonds were 
each considered as one, yet must they be considered as 
pervading all, for we are taught that [by them] many 
worlds were cheated at once. An objector says, how is it 
possible, that from one cause an endless number and va^* 
riety of productions could spring ? To this another an- 
swerfe, To the union of this one cause to numberless pro- 
ductions, this variety is to be attributed. To the last 
speaker the author replies, The three goonds, which per- 
vade every thing, do not of themselves produce this va- 
riety ; ibr, though they pervade all things, they are not 
united to them. The sum of this doctifine is, that the 
goonds have each innumerable individualities, and are to 
be esteemed as things and not as qualities, — To this one 
objects, The goonds are three; how then can they be said 
to be innumerable ? The author replies, they are called 
three in reference to their collected state, iir the same man- 
ner as the voishesliikds comprise the elementary forms of 
matter in nine divisions. To the goonds may also be as- 
cribed dimensions, as being both atomic and all-peCvading, 
If these properties be not ascribed to them, how shall 
we account f^r the active nature of the rdjd goond, 
and for the sentiment which some properly cntcrlain, 
that the all-pervading ether is an origitfal cause ? I f you 
say^ ibtt every cause is all-pervading [but not -atomic]* 
then the boundaries of things cannot be ascertained, 
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While other dilrshtinild ascribe the origin of tbings to 
matter, the voishebhikii dfirshiiiHl contends^ tbet from 
earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is false^ for the 
first fasbisting] cause is void of scent, &c. This is our 
opinion, and in this opinion ivo are supported by the 
V^ishnoo pooranQ, &c. The great sages have taught, that 
the first caube i^ unpcrceived^ that matter is subtile [ap- 
proaching invisiUilit)], undcrived, identified ivitii entity 
and non-entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, 

illiout foi m^ and is pervaded by the three goonfis. The 
first cau<?e is underived, has oo pioducer, and is iindccay> 
able. The h v pothesis of the voibheshikilb, that stnell, &c, 
exist ill the first [assisting] cause, we have already con* 
futed in the comment. 

An inquirer suggests, if inaUer is both atomic all- 
pervading, and, possessing ’iie three goon&s, has an end-^ 
less individuality, is not your conclusion destroyed, that 
it is undivided and inactive ? The author answers, I have 
mentioned individuality Us a property of matter purely in 
reference to it as a cause ; as odour [though of many 
kinds] is an universal property of earths*; and the all* 
pervading properly of n^atter is proved by the same pro- 
perty in ellicr [which has been pronounced to be one of 
the caui^es of things]. Thus, although it he maintained, 
that the creatures are many, and that creation is compos- 
ed of man) parts, yet they are all one when we speak of 
things in reference to their generic nature. The vedil 
also confirms this doctrine, when it mentions, the one 
iinproduced.’’ . Matter is aUo called inert, because it 
does not tend to any object, and because it has no con- 
sciousness of its own existence. But, if when you say, 
that matter is inactive, you mean that it is destitute of 
oiotioi^ }0U will conlrqd>ct the v^*du and smritees, for 
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they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation] ; 
therefore when we say that matter is inert, our meaning 
must be confined to this idea, that it does not tend to any 
object, and is free from consciousness of its own existence. 
Whatever else is included in matter, is shewn in the com- 
ment, [Sanklijd-Bliashy u]. 'J'hc proof from inference, 
relative to the nature of matter is this, intellect, &c. the 
effect of inaiter, are identified with pleasure, pain, and in- 
fatuation; and the thitigs to which intellect, &c. give 
rise, arc identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. 
From the effects therefore we ascend to the cause, matter. 
Thus, when we sec a gart^eut, we gain this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.^ The vedd and smri- 
lees confirm this argument. We have thus ascertained 
by infonmee, that matter is identified with pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation ; but further particulars of inaiter may 
be learned from the shastrds and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the sdtwd goond is declar- 
ed to be happiness, joy, &c. but exccj)t in the mind, we 
discover no happiness on earth — none in the objects of 
the senses ; therefore this declaration is not confirmed. 
To this a third party replies, True, we see not happiness 
in t|ie objects of sense; but the excellency of very beau* 
tiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the 
premises, and says, If excellency be admitted as a spe- 
cies, as well as blueness, yellowness, it will involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject. Further, in 
a lapse of time, the same excellent form which gave plea- 
sure excites pain. We term that in ^which excelleacy 

i 

^Tlie pundit who absisted the author iu this translatiou, supplied another 
comparison: Butter arises tioin milk — the source is milk, the means is 
churning, the effect is butter : fiom this effect we infer, that all milk pus- 
scsseSi a butter-producing quality. 
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resides, the happy [therefore happiness is found in sensi- 
ble objects]. This assertion is further proved by the ex- 
pressions, the form of the jar, worldly pleasure, Sec. [that 
is, these expressions suppose, that there is in present 
things a power of giving pleasure]. See the commentary 
(bhashyu). 

The nature of matter having been thus ascertained, we 
shall now treat of mdhtit [intellect]. The principle 
miihQt, which is named from the reasoning faculty, springs 
from matter. It is called miihiit, from its union with re- 
ligion and other excellent qualities, which form its dis- 
tinguishing character. Its synonyms are, Mdhfit Bood- 
dhee,' Prfignd.'^ &c. In the Unoogccta' it is also thus 
described : Spirit possessed of all these names or quali- 
ties, is called Mdhdt, Mahan-atmit," Mfltee," Vishnoo,* 
Jishnoo,'* Shiimbhoo,'! Vecr_ tlvfit,' Booddhec, Prfignfi, 
Oopdldbdhee ;* also Brdmba, Dhritee,' Brnritee." It is 
spread over the world ; that is, its effects [figuratively] 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the 
world ; it is all-pervading, undecayable, it possesses rari- 
ty, levity, power, undecaying splendour. Those who 
know spirit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have 
conquered passion, &c. and being emancipated, ascend to 
greatness [mdhdt]. He who is mdhdt, is yi8hnoo;in 
the first creation he was Swaydmbhoo,* and Prdbhoo.' 
The three kinds, viz. sdtwd, &c. [or qualities] of mtthfit, 
have been .allotted to three deities, so that each is identi- 
fied with the quality [goond] itself, and from hence the 
three names, Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivd. Thus it is said 

* Tbe undentandiog. Knowledge. * A section of the Mii- 

hdbharfit. The iotelleetiial spirit. * The will. ° The 

all-pervadiog. * The victorious. i The existent by way of emi- 

nence. ' The powerful. ' Comprehension. ' Restraint. 
' The rememberer. ’ Tiie self-existent. ' Tbe supreme. 
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in the Vishnoo pooranQ, mGhSt is tbree>fold, it has |he 
sQtwQ, rtijfi, hnd tttmti qualities. The MQtsyQ pooranttii 
also says, From matter, with its changes, arises the prin» 
cipte milhSt ; and hence this word rndhilt is used among 
men, [when they see any thing great]. From the quaU* 
ties of matter in a state of excitation [fermentation,^ 
lcshabh&'] three gods arise, in one form, BrQmha, Vishnoo 
and M&heshwiira. 

Spirit possesses rarity, levity, drc. l^iis is asserted in 
reference to the union of the attribute and the subject. 
In the first creation, miihiit is unfolded by the form V ish-' 
noo, rather than by that of BrQmha and SiinkOrfi : this is 
mentioned in a stanza of the Vishnoo poorand. The 
principle milhtit, in part, through the penetrating nature 
of the rtyti and tiimii gooniis, being changed in its form, 
becomes the clothing of individual particles of life [i. e. of 
souls], and being connected with injustice, &c. becomes 
small. The sentence of the sankhyti is, that mfihilt, from 
association becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect 
of mtihiit, both in its free and combined state, is firmness. 
MQhiit is the seed-state of the tree of the heart, [tintiikii- 
rQnQ] of tihiinkarii [conscio'usness of existence], and of 
niunS [the will] . Therefore, it appears from the shastr^js, 
that miihiit is derived from matter, and iihtinkarii from 
miihttt|[intellect] . By a general inference^ it is concluded, 
that effects are united to their immediate causes : [in this 
way, mBhdt gives birth to Bhfinkarii, or consciousness, 
and is united to it] but whether, in creation, the five ele- 
ments [the material parts] were' first created, and the 
others succeeded in regular succession, or whether the in- 
tellectual part was first created, and was followed by the 
others in succession, we cannot determine by inference, 
for Want of a clear datum. There are, however, some re- 
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marlts in the 'v^dti and smritees which lead to thecondn* 
sidA, that the intellii'ent part was first created. This baa* 
been shewn in the bhasbyO. 

k \ 

Having defined the nature of understanding [mfihtttjy 
we now proceed to consider the nature of consciousness 
[tibGnkarQ] t'— Consciousness arises from the undertand* 
ing, as a branch of the seed plant. It is called iihtlnkarii 
from its effects, viz. an idea that I exist, as a potter is dd^ 
nominated from a pot: this is its character. Its Syv 
nonyms are found in the Koormil-pooranii : Qhfinkarfi,* 
ttbhimanii,' kilrtree,’' miintree,‘ atma,** prtikooltt,® jeevtt 
all which are exciting principles. This eonsciousness^ 
being of three kinds, is the cause of three different effects; ^ 
thus the KoormS pooranQ, Consciousness arises from the 
understanding, and is of three sorts : voikarikil (jcfaange- 
able] ; toijfisii [from tijii, lig* t] ; and, born from the ele« 
raents, &c. tamfisii [darkness]. The toijiistf creation 
comprises the organs ; the voikarikO, ten of the gods ; 
m&nQ [consciousness] being added, makes eleven partak> 
ing in its qualities of both [kinds, that is, of the nature of 
the bodily organs and the faculties]. From the tBn>ma* 
tr&s< were created visible objects, as animals^ See. The 
voikarikti creation is peculiar to the siltwti goonfi, and the 
toijBsii to the nljQ : miinQ, by its own qualities, of union, 
becomes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, aitd 
partakes of the organs both of perception and action. 
By this sentence of the v^dti, and others of the same im* 
port, viz. “ my mind was elsewhere — I did not hear,” it 
is proved, that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. 

* Consciousness of eiristenre. * Regard to self. ^ The gorerttor. 

' The counsellor. ^ Belt or spirit. * Excellent origin* 

^ The simple elements of sounds touchi form, taste, and smell, isiiu* 
mixed with any kind of property. 
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The eleven jjods which preside over the organs, are, 
Dik,** Vata,* Urka,*' PrGch^tu,^ tfshwee,® Vfinhee," Indrfii^ 
Oop^ndrtt,^ Mitrd,'* Kd/ and Chttndrd/ 

Having determined the nature of consciousness, the 
author proceeds to explain the faculties and organs : — In 
the first place, from consciousness proceeded the reason* 
ing faculty [mdiidj ; the strong bias to sound felt by md* 
nd, produced the incarcerated spirit's organ of hearing ; 
from the attraction to form felt by mdnd, arose Ihe organ 
of sight, and from the desire of smell in mdnd, the organ 
of smelling, &:c. This is found also in the Mokbhyfi- 
Dhdrmd, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, in other words, attach- 
ment. Thus, by the reasoning faculty, the ten organs 
and the five tdmmatrds are produced from consciousness. 
There is no ascertaining the order of the organs and tdn- 
raatrds, because they are not related as cause and effect. 
Respecting the organs, there is no proof that one organ 
gave birth to another ; but this proof does exist respect- 
ing the tdn-matrds. Thus, to speak of them in order : 
from the idn-matrd of sound arises that of feeling, which 
has the qualities both of sound and touch ; and thus, in 
order, by adding one quality to every preceding one, the 
other three tdn-matrds are produced. In the commen- 
tary on the Patdnjdld, the regular increase of a properly 
in each of the tdn-matrds is described. Moreover, the 
five tdn-matrds give birth to the five primary elements. 
The Koormd and Yislinoo poorantis teach, that the five 
tdn-matrds arose in succession from consipiotksness ; the 
Koormd says, Consciousness which arises froih the tdmd 

^ The regent of a quarter. < The regent of wind. ^ The sun . 

‘ The regent of water. The divine physicians. ■ The legent of 
fire. o The king of heaven. » Vishnoo. ’ A god. ' Drumha. 

■ The moon. 
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goonti, and which gives birth to the five senses, undergoes 
a change, and from this change is produced the simple 
element or tUn^matrti of sound. From sound was pro- 
duced the ether, having the distinguishing character of 
sound. Ether, undergoing a change, produced the tiin- 
matru of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch ; and so in order with the rest. 

Ah opponent says, the four primary elements [ether, air, 
fire and water] are evidently the assisting causes of Other 
things ; and therefore, when you contend, that by them 
nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, you 
err. To this the author replies, The pooraniis declare, 
that consciousness is the cause, while the five tfin-matriis 
are mere accessaries in the creation Of the five primary 
elements. In this manner were produced *tho t\yenty- 
three principles [of things]. After deducting the five ele- 
ments, and consciousness in the understanding, the re- 
maining seventeen are called the lingti-shilreerfi,\ in 
which the spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingd-shurccrii of all sentient creatures being pro^ 
duced, continues from the creation till the destruction of 
the material world ; it is carried out of the world Ut death 
by the living principle, and with it returns to the earth in 
the next transmigration. The living principle, being a 
distinct operation of the understanding, is not considered 
as distinct from the lingu-shiireerii. The five ttin-matrSs 
are the receptacle of the lingil-shiireerii, as canvas is that 
of a painting) for so subtile a substance could not pass 
from one state to another without a vehicle. — In the be- 
ginning, the lingS-shfireerii, in an undivided state, existed 

* The Hiudoo writings spicalt of three states of the body, the llngii-shii- 
rSeril, or the archetype of bodies ; the shookshmu-shUrSerd, or the htomie 
body, and the st'hGold-sburSSrd, or gross matter. 
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in a st^te similar to that clearly visible material b<^y 
which is as the clothing of the Sel^Existent. After- 
wards, the individual lingii-sbQreerfis became the cloth^ 
ing of individual animals, which clothing forms a part 
of that which clothes the Self Existent, as the lingti- 
sfaureertt of a son is derived from that of a fatherr 
Thus speaks the author of the aphorisms [Ktipilfl] : 
Different individuals are intended to produce differdbt,^f* 
fects; and thus also Mttnoo, God, having'caused the^Mb- 
til6 particles of the six unmeasured powers, or the six 
organs, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter 
into mere spirits, formed all creatures. The meaning is 
'tnerely ijUs, God, the self-existent, causing the rare or sub- 
tile parts 6f his own lingQ-shiireerfi to fall 9s clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, created all animals. 

Having thus described the lingd-sh&reerii, the author 
proceeds to describe gross matter :^Gonsciousness of per* 
sonal existmijCe arises within intellect as a tenth part of 
intellect ; and, bearing the same proportion, from con- 
sciousness of personal existence arises ether ; from ether ^ 
air; from*air light; from light water, and, from water 
earth, which is the seed of all gross bodies, and this seed 
(earth) is the mundane egg. In the midst of that universe 
surrounding egg, which is ten times^arger than the four-^ 
teen spheres, by the will of the self-^Xi^-tertt, was produced 
the st’booltt-shfireerfi of this being. This self-existent, 
clothed with this matter, is called Narayilnfi. 

Thus l^Qnoo, after having discoursed' 
tent, says, “ Jfe, desirous of -producing notoerous crea- 
tures from his own substance, in the first {fiace treated 
Waters, and in them produced a seed,- gold-like, splendid 
as the thousand -rayed sun. In ' that seed ,was produced 
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Britmha, the sire of oU. He was the first material beini^i 
and is called Poorooshfi' (the producing cause) ; and thus 
BrQmha became the lord of all creatures. Watehrs are 
called Nara, because they were produced by Ndrti [the 
self^xistent] : they vi^erc^ at first his place [dyiindj, there- 
fore he Is called Narayilnti/’ The v6dd and smriteea 
teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were de« 
rived frpm it^ and since all at last will be absorbed in it. 
Tl^^efore the vedd and , smritees are not opposed to the 
popular seDtiment, that Naraydnd is the spirit of al|> 
sentient creatures/’ 

Naraydnd, clothed with the total of gross t0tteTy cre- 
ated, on - his navel, resembling the water-lily-formed Soo^ 
meroo, him who is called the four-faced, and then by him 
created all individu^s possessed of organs, down to the 
masses of inanimate maUer. Thus the smritees, All liv- 
ing creatures, with their organs, proceeded from the body 
of that being [Naraydnd thus clothed with matter]. That 
which is sajidjn the poorands, that, while Naraydnd was 
sleeping on sheshd [the serpent-god Undntd], the four- 
faced god was, unfolded from the water-lily navel, and 
from the eyes and ears of this god, must be understood as 
referring to the Creation which takes place at the dawn of 
every day of Brdmha, viz. at every kdlpd. It cannot 
agree with the first creation, but this sleeping on^h^sbd 
agrees with the dissolution of nature which takes place 
on the evening of a day of Brdmha, and with the appear- 
ance pf the torpid gods, in regular order from Brdmha, 
who state had ^retired into the body of Nara- 

ydnd ; for, the dissolution of natpre at the evening of a 
day of Brdmha, is callpd sleep, because, at that time, for 
some purpose, he [Naraydnd] assumes a body. Thus 
, thp twenty-four principles [of things], and the production 
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of the world by them as an assisting cause, have been 
briefly described. From whatever cause any thing is pro- 
duced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of 
that cause, and its dissolution arises from the absence of 
it. From whatever cause any principle [of the twenty- 
four] is derived, in that it is again absorbed; but ab- 
isorption is in the reversed order of creation, while crea- 
tion is in a direct order [as from ether, wind ; from wind, 
fire, &c.] So says the Mdliabhartitu, &c. These changes, 
viz. creation, preservation, and destruction, in the gross 
state of the twenty-four principles, are shewn, in order to 
assist in obtaining a discrirninathig idea of Him who per- 
vades alh things ; the perceptible though very subtile 
changes [iq these principles], are thus mentioned in the 
smritees : the constant births of the lingfi-sh&reenls, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapi- 
dity of time, are as though they were not. Therefore, 
speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are called 
non-entities [or rather momentary] ; another affirms, that 
all inanimate things, to speak decisively, arc uncertain. 
Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the spirit 
is to be perceived as the real exi.stence by those who are 
afraid of evil. The Unoogeeta contains the following 
comparison : This universe, the place of all creatures, is 
the eternal tree BrQmha : this tree sprung from an im- 
perceptible seed [matter] ; the vast trunk Is intellect ; the 
branches, consciousness ; its inferior branches, the primary 
elements ; the places of the buds, the organs ; and thus, 
spreading into every form of being, it is always clothed 
with leaves and flowers, that is, with good and evil fruit. 
The person who knows this, with the excellent axe of real 
wisdom cuts down the tree, rises superior to birth and 
death, and obtains immortality .-— of the third section. 
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Section 4. — For the accommodation of the student; I 
shall now^ in verse, treat of spirit, as the first cause [poof 
rooshii], and distijjct fVom matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea “ 1 am” [that is, 

indeutifying^ spirit with matter] ; but by the true kiiow^ 
ledge of God it is made clear, that he is eternal, omnipre- 
sent, &;c. I shall therefore, in the first place, speak of 
spirit as united to matter ; [In this sense] he who receives 
the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of 
every operation of the understanding, and of every crea« 
ture produced by the mutations of matter. Moreover the 
understanding is without beginning; for as a seed is said 
to contain the future tree, so the understanding contains 
the habits produced by fate, and as such must be without 
beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proolT, that he who 
receives the fruit of^ctions Is without beginning, When 
we speak of spirit, as the sovereign, we mean, that it pre- 
sides over the operations of the understanding as the re- 
ceiver, as a shadow is received on a mirror." Therefore 
when the operations of the understanding are destroyed 
[withheld] the liberation of spirit ensues; ftbat js,. ac- 
cording to the sankhyd, the liberation of spirit includes 
merely the liberation of the understanding from its opera* 
tion on visible objects]. He who receives the fruit of ac- 
tions being without beginning, there exists no causeTor 
his destruction, and therefore .he is not destroyed ; from 
hence it is proved, that he is eternal, and, being eternal, 
he has not the power of producing new ideas. We have 
never seen t^t that which is destitute of light can make 

^ Accoi'diog to the sankhy^, spirit is not considered as the creator, nor, 
in fact, as renlly receiving the fruit of actions ; this reception being only in 
appearance in consequence of iioion, to matter, and not niore, in reality, than 
as the mirror suffers or enjoys from the image reflected upon it. 

VOL.IV. L 
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known light; in the Jightjpossessing works of the. siltwQr. 
goonfi, the propef ties of this goonh seen. From heai^ 
we gain .ti|e idee, that the cause of things [the manifester^f 
is4iot finite, but eternal ; therefore manifestation re- 
sides ia the eternal. Union leads to mistake respecting 
the cause of manifestation; as when soine suppose, that 
the power of giving light is in the fuelj or tiiat this power 
is communicated to a mirror when you remove .its cover' 
ing. Therefore. the knowledge of the eternal nm^ aUp’ 
be et^nal, and in some sense, must b.e considered as 
spirit, for upon it nothing is reflected. [If any one say,, 
that] knowledge [is a property, we aflirm,that it] is .a 
thing, for it is dependent on none ; and “ 1 am’-’ [perso- 
nal identity], being a quality of the -understanding, will 
agree with this as a thing.. Through false ideas, the ig- 
norant constantly cherish the error, 1 am that lump” [of 
clay ; that is, they conceive of spirit as matterjn Through 
association [between body and spirit], they call spirit 
the wise> and from the same cause they apply to spirit the' 
terms dependence, depravity, production, and destruction; 
but as vacuum only is necessary to the ear,, so spirit 
requires only spirit ; therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no objection can be raised, it is decided from the 
vddd, &c. that spirit being wholly light, the all-pervad- 
ing, the eternal, and the pervader of all bodies, requires 
wily spirit. 'When it is united to- matj^rial things, then 
[not really but apparently], it is captible of destruction ; 
when in a subtile state, it is unsearchable. If it is diffused 
through the whole system, why then are not the things of 
all times and of all places alwtjys manifest 2 They are 
not manifest except in those cases where spirit is .united to- 
the operates of the understanding. ^ j^ilosophers main- 
lain, that the appearance of things is thei)(|||nage reflected- 
upon spirit. When the operations of .the understanding. 
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are nat reflected, spirit is eon^ered as ttnconneeied, iihr' 
mtttlible, erer^mnf,^; all>diffuaed, and 'Rental.' 
debirasV&ci arise in tlie undemtandi'iig, and n'ot 'in'IlK' 
spirit, fbr desire and the operations of the understanding 
have but one receptacle. All things withinf qs sutgecitb 
alteration, exist in the understanding; thwefore dll 
spirits, like all racuums, are equailjr immutable, alwa^’ 
pdre, nlnra^s identified with the understaqding^ alwajrk 
free, unmixed, light, self-disptajed, without dependeifee^ 
and shine in every thidg. An opponent herd SayS,' We'aHs . 
then, in short, to understand, that all spirits, like thd vaf*' 
cuum, are one; for that ilisin the understanding ohljr 
that the contrarieties, pleasure and pain, exist; This ob> 
jection will not stand, for in one spirit there are these con* 
trarieties, the reception of the fruit of actions, and Iheab* 
sence of this reception ; for when spirit receivra the 6pe» 
rations of the understanding, it is mdhy, and when distinct 
from these operations, it is one; thevddfi and smntees 
teach us, that spirit is one when we apply td it discrimi;' 
nating wisdom ; and many when united to mattef.* 
Spirit receives pleasure, &e, as a wall the shadow; but 
that which enjoys or suffers is the understanding : Still a 
distinction is formed by tl;e appearance dr ndn^ppearance 
of enjoyment or suffering in spirits, similar to that which'* 
appears in pillars’ of chrystal on which the shadows 
of dark or red bodies have follen; but the simifitode 
drawn from air is inadmissible, because things having di^ 
forent properties make no impression on fdt,—End of. 
the Jburth section. 

Section 5,^1 shall how speak of spirit, and of tbut 
which is hot spirit, and enlhtge upon the quaKties'df the 
one,, and the faiiltl of tlfo other, that Ihe.dishnctidn be* 
tween thdfte /ihay bd ihadd clear. This' ddud*like'world, 

t 8 
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subject to the transmutations arising out of the three goo* 
nus, like the changing clouds in space, is repeatedly pro- 
duced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the 
three goontis in their changed form. Therefore spirit 
[chitee], being [in reality] without change, as the sup- 
porter of the thrce-goonii-changed [world], is the instru- 
mental cause of the universe. As water, by its being the 
sustaining substance, is acknowledged to be the supporter 
of the world, so spirit by its being the sustainer of the 
embryo [atomic] world, is declared to be its supporter. 
Brumhu, the immutable, the eternal, and who is describ- 
ed by the synonym Purttinart’hu-siit [the real entity], 
without undergoing any change, is [popularly speaking] 
the instrumental cause of all things. He is called Purhrn- 
art’hu-silt, because he exists for himself, and is compleat 
ill himself. He is called siit [the existent] because he 
o»xists of himself, and accomplisshes all by himself. Na- 
ture ill all its changes is like the ifuctuating waves, and 
is called tisdt [non-tMitity] through its. constant change 
from form to/orm. That which, after the lapse of time, 
does not acquire a new denomination from having under^ 
gonea change, is called in thesmritees vustoo (substance) ; 
that which owes its existence to its dependence on some- 
thing else, or which is completed by the vision of some- 
thing else, or which arises from another source, is not 
called substance [is usut], because something else is re- 
quired to give it existence. That whiclris real, must have 
existence : we can never say, that it does not exist. If it 
does not exist, we can never affirm that it exists, or that 
it is eternal. Therefore, when we speak of the world as 
possessing entity and non-entity, we lie under a mistake : 
[still,' as real impressions are produced by it on the mind, 
wo may say] this world is silt [substance} and fisfit [un- 
real] ; but to believe that this world is a substantial good, 
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is a real mistake. This world is [compare ’ to] tree ; 
its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all 
the rest is sap [unsubstantial]. That part of the world 
which is pern.anent, is intellect, which is unchaiii^eable ; 
all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantiaL So 
also is it false and unsubstantial, because, compared with 
Brdmhti, it is unstable. 

Thus have I shewn, that spirit is a reality [sut] ; and 
have also described the nature of other things. These 
subjects are discussed at length in the Yogd-Vashisht’hd ; 

I have here only given an abstract of them. A dream, . 
when a person awakes, is proved to be a non-entity. That 
body which, when awake, we are conscious we possess, is 
a non-entity when we are asleep. At the time of birth, 
death is Q non-entity'; a^d tit the time of death, birth is 
a non-entity. This error-formed world is like a bubble 
on the water : wo can never say that it does not exist, 
nor that it docs. Spirit is real entity, but not so the vi- 
sible world : it is as unreal as a snail when mistaken fot 
silver ; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected 
rays of the sun for a pool of water. Tliere is one omni- 
present, placid, all-pervading spirit ; he is pure, essential 
knowledge, entire and inconceivable intellect, widely dif- 
fused like boundless space. Wherever, in any form, that 
omnipresent, omnipotent, universal, all-inspiring, self- 
existent being, is visible, there, in these forms, this agi- 
tated world, now visible and now invisible, appears ex- 
tended in him like the reflected rays of the sun [mistaken 
for water] on the sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or 
as the appearance of water from the reflecting of the 
rays of the sun on the sand, or as the unstable waves 
on the surface of the water, so is the world as spread 
out on spirit. This visible world was spread out by 

L 3 
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the mind .of tlie .selif existent Bcfimbii;, tbereftHNK^ tiho 
world' apfiearg to be . full of nund. Those ofiaipi^e 
mind) who are ignorant, and who have not entered 
(he {right] way, esteem this unsubstantinl ' world as 
eabstantial, and pursue this idea with the force of the 
thunderbolt. As a person unacquainted with gold, may 
have an idea of a [gold}, ring, but has no cobception^<»f 
the value of the gold of which it is compocedy'So irntrig^ 
rant person sees in the iworld only cities, mountains^ aln* 
phants, and other splendid olgects ; he has no idea of that 
which is spiritual. In these and other passages of the 
Yogfi'Vashisht’hfl, theebeolute nothingness of the world 
is declared; aqd in <nher. passages, the world, as the 
work of the eternal, is called eternal. . That, freed from 
name and form, in. which this world wiljL .hn absorbed, 
is called, by some, crude matter, by others illiision, and by 
others atoms'. This world,, ilicdhe ipidst of spirit [lying 
dormant] during a' profound sl^ep)!^ night, resembles a 
waterdily imprinted on the hehft of a stone. The unit 
verse-formed imperishable fruit of the wide-sfareading tree 
of nature:, is made visible by Brttmhii. Thus has been 
decided the diferent natures of entitywad honteqtity.**- 
End of the Jifth section, '/li'-i . • 

‘Seaion 6 .— rHaving shewn ihe nature of spirit as dist 
tingiusbed from other , things, Ihow ftipceed to spe^ of 
its intellectual nature, aa-di^tingnHll^d from 'thejoperU- 
tions.’ofthe understandiogv |dfrbttt|^roeslifr>[i9t«Muct] 
is calkd ftnoobboptee, chitiEm»i.'’bu^Vs> fddfr*** tviu., sun- 
timent, conception', understahdiagi' .and.; •ratiofiina.tion, 
.OtbentbisigS'arwualled by the haipes .v^y|!,*Ju,rfr 7 , tfroMi,* 
.«gppti,‘ .pradbanfr,'’ $^0. connected 

<^ect of kl1MM!tl«dgeris.e^lee^^<N ntanifester, 

l''V|>eobJeti'ofkn6WIeigi.’ ' V matW. ‘ » Parknest, 

• False ideas. ^ Chief. 
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fa same manner an ligbt, by its naien vtth the otgect 
H^dlqplays, is ealled the manifhster. CenneetinnSrith^tlie 
objects of knowledge exists immediately or mediataly^'in 
unassociated spirit; not, howesrer, as it exists in the an- 
derstanding, but as the body en the glass. Spirit, thougb 
it is diffused, on account of its nnconnectedness with the 
fteulties and with material things, does notlodcatthcTeb- 
Jeet ^ knowledge. Thus spirit, like other things, through 
iis want of union to the ihculties, and of operation tttKNi 
its objects, remains unknown. The spirit during im ftee> 
dom [from matter], through the absence of the operations 
of the understanding, remains unknown, without' jfbnh, 
identified with light, and air>lbrmed. The operations df 
the understanding hare form and bounds ; like a lamp, 
they are visible ; they are innumerable ; they perish every 
moment ; they are haan'init^ for like a pitcher, a lamp, 
&c. they are the olgects ofdte perception of another [Hie 
soul]. ‘ The mani^^hg power of the operations of the 
understanding is iCs mipacrty of resembling the thing 
made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving 
the images of things, is that wluch displays them, so 
the understandmg, through its capacity of receiving the 
forms of things, is that which displays them. It is sjnrk 
which perceives the operations of the understanding; 
but it is through the operations of the utiderstandingthat 
'Other things arO'perceived. Some one directs. If we ac-, 

knowledge two powers of pervepHon, one residing in 
spirit,' and Hie other in the understanding, we admikmere. 
than is necessity for thehffect Spirit sees things through 
the underSHinding : that is, the -understanding assumps 
the Ibnhs of these things, and their shadowis fleeted 
upon spirits the understmding, &c. cannot peroeive. [ob- 
ject]. In this madner the distinction is made dear be« 
tween the operations of the understanding ud spirit ; atid 

1 4 
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from [tile examination of] matter, &c. the distinction be*- 
tween spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also es- 
tablibhed. 3y the union between spirit and the opera- 
tions of the understanding, in the images reflected by one 
and received by the other, the mistake' is made, that they 
arc both one, and that the understanding possesses the 
powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of red-hot 
iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations 
of the understanding and spirit, in which the iioiyayikfis 
have been bewildered, and wdiich a person of small under- 
standing cannot comprehend, has been eminently illus- 
trated by the sankh^u. The ignorant Bonddluis, throiigli 
not discriminating between the operations of the under- 
standing and spirit, declare these operations to be spirit, 
and being thus bewildered as it respects the meaning of 
the vedit, which teaches [for the sake of illustration] that 
knowledge is spirit, regard spirit as temporary. This dis- 
crimination between the instrumental cause, viz. the ope- 
rations of the understanding, and the self-existent, who 
makes them known, is nut impossible to good philoso- 
phers: a duck can separate milk from water. This ca- 
pacity of discriminating between spirit and the operations 
of the understanding is called emancipation, the end of 
the world. Every one, through visible objects, knows 
something of God ; but abstract ideas of God, none pos- 
sess; to obtain these, discrimination isYecjiiired. « Spirit 
cannot be discriminated from external things, because of 
its admixture with the operations of the understanding, 
but by a knowledge of these operations they may be 
separated from spirit. As fire op the hearth, though it 
cannot be ^distinguished from coals, on account of their 
uni^i, jet it may clearly be discriminated by its consum- 
ing*t]uality. We learn from the vedu, that the distinction 
bilitween the operations of the understanding on visible 
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objects, and «?pirit, is most clearly seen during the time of 
profound sleep, when spirit, as the manifester, appears as 
light. Wi^e men affirm, that every thing is distinct from 
that which makes it visible : Jars, &c. are different from 
the light [which makes them visible], and the operations 
of the understanding are different from light. As there- 
^ fore unassisted spirit makes evident the operations of the 
understanding, it is clear, that it must be distinct from 
those operations; this mode of decision will soon enable 
a person to comprehend this idea. In this manner, spirit 
is found to be the revealer of the operations of the under** 
standing, and as such is to be distinguished from these 
operations, though it continues to make them known. 
According to the vedd, &c. though the body and facul- 
ties in waking time appear not to be different from 
spirit, yet during a dream, spirit is clearly seen* to 
be different from both. In a dream, all bodies dif- 
ferent from spirit appear iit the spirit; and this is 
also the case when the person is awake ; but in wak- 
ing hours there is this difference, that the same things 
are also objects of vision. In a dream, they are the im- 
mediate objects of perception, because they are ideal. In 
waking hours, they are the objects of perception by the 
instrumentality of the organs. In our sleeping or wak- 
ing hours, all material objects, as delineated on spirit, ap- 
pear of the same form ; there is no difference between 
them whether ideal or visible. The form of things in the 
spirit is merely an idea, clothed with form by the opera* 
tions of the understanding. Therefore the operations of 
the understanding, as applied to material things, when 
reflected on spirit, are the same in our waking as in our 
sleeping hours. This is said as conjecture ; we have no 
means of proof; but there is no better method of shewing 
the nature of spirit than by comparing the state of things 
in a dream and when aw ake. As a person^ihreaming, sees 
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every tbingf^ in Apii*it/8o in bts waking hours 
^standing the omhipresenceuf spirit^ throfigh the indivMti- 
atieli 6f his^ ideas, he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place [the body]. Profound sleep, then, shews simple 
spirit [rather than its state of embodied existence]. Both 
when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which we 
Ibrm, through the operations of the understanding, of 
spirit being possessed of form, are illusory and false. ThO 
overspreading of the understanding with darkness is ^6al- 
led the heavy sleep of the understanding, but tha want of 
this covering is balled the deep sleep of the soul. Spirit, 
perfect, eternal and Unchangeable, perceives the opera- 
tions of the understanding only ; but where the operations 
of the Understanding are wanting, it perceives nothing. 
As spirit is at the post of the operations of the under- 
atonding, it must be omnipresent and eternal. Therefbre 
the ignorant in vain perform'Veligious austerities, fbr spi- 
rit undergoes nOith'er decay nor destruction. The igno- 
rant believe, that the understanding and the body, united 
as husband and wife, endure the "suffering of pain; and 
they plead this as a proof, that in time of profound sleep 
the body enjoys repose. He who enters upon religious 
austerities for shew, without distinguishing between spirit 
and the secularised operations of the uncreated undcr- 
atanding, will never obtarii emancipation, .but willcontiitiie 
nuseraUe in this worid and in thcfWoril tocortie. Through 
the want of discriminating bvfUteeta the uuderstandiBg and' 
spirit^ uoine miiintafn the doctrine of thoindividualiiy of 
souto, but this is fake, for allsouk1*fb^«ieeuttie Vitality. 
The junderstahding, having dlKip&ed tand^tbrotrn tlie 
weight of government upOti its husbaiid, spftit*, which has 
iio4|iMilities, » imprisolied in tts own^operatiOfw. But the 
INMfied understanding; recognising her lord [spirit] i# 
jUb true character, is here filled with Joy, aUd at last is 
absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding re- 
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eogaisipg her lord [8ptrit]« aod thus loeditatiag, he isviiot 
he enjoys; not pleasure) he endures aot paitt) h» 
i» pore spirit, lihe the racaam, givee faim nomorepaiii^ 
£nd of tke sixth sccliott. . -tv 

Section 7. -^Haying thus pointed out the dlstinelien be- 
^ .twreen pure s^it and the understanding, the author . next 
"proceeds to describe^ the happiness of spirit. The fmri* 
tees declare, that pain is [pr, arises from], the expectatitMi 
of pleasure from the objects, of sense. From hence it 
appears, that the essence of pl^eure lies in the absence 
of pleasure and pain; We ha^'<«^ 08 en this definition of 
pleasure in preference to the ancient tone, because tiis 
more forcible ; and we must be allowed to do this in a 
work treating of liberation (df spirit from matter}, ethca'' 
wise an objection would lieiiigatBst evet^- woiic wbyi de« 
fines logical terma. Tiiisiijprd happiness is figuratively 
applied, without sdilsthle proof, to spirit, for 4he sake: of 
representing it in an agreeable manner, as air is figura* 
tively used to represent omnipresence ; but the idea of 
happiness, as applied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this 
and other sentences' of the vddQ, Spirit, is neither joyfid 
nor joyless. It is, dear,. that, the negationa.of the vddB 
[spirit is not this, is t^ot that,, &c.] are of more force thau 
instructions' [relative to .cmremdnies] t Sw these instruc- 
tions, cannot procsute forithe woiddpper that whidilie 
needs, liheration. The'Uxpiassion, It is not joyless, 4a8eit- 
es us, -■'that as lord^ partakes of the happiiiM'Of 

whkh'ihe uiMleiiltaadlng is the author : as h^ netde^ 
tute .'of-wdaUb^'.is wbdtbyy.ror/ file . maater of '. wedth. 
Bjf ft]ua<>.89Uteace of' the T^dify-Spiiit 'iS '«m)te<h|urafy 
than> any -.thing y fiio^ boautf' of' 8pini< is intaiiideil« to 
be soi il^bbve Imppinesss, -therefore, it- ta^iimpfdper to 
call ' apirit . the tdisafol. . From the > foUewfng.! oerse 
of tbev^dantO, Happin^s, &c. belong to matter, itap- 
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pears that the essential happiness of spirit is not insisted 
upon in the v6dantu. The nature of spirit, as destitiKte 
of happiness, has been examined at large by us in the 
commentary upon the Briimhii^Meemangsii : we now 
speak of spirit as identified with love : the disinterested 
attachment [of the understanding] to spirit," which never 
regards spirit as non-existent, but always as existent, is 
genuine love. The desires of the understanding after 
pleasure are subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self^ is the 
most beloved object ; there is nothing so beloved as this. 
Love to spirit should be founded on its spiritual nature ; 
and not upon any expectations of happiness. A person 
says I am” [I exist] ; he does not say “ I am — happi- 
ness,” [that others should expect happiness from him]. 
Happiness is the absence of ntisery, and with this, spirit 
is identified. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. 
Hence, in reality, spirit is the object of love, but not on 
account of that with which it is invested ; this would be 
love to the appendage, and would be! unstable, not real. 
T'or want of discrimination, when affection is placed else- 
where, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, but love to 
spirit is constant ; for spirit is styled the eternally happy. 
If the understanding be well settled, and perceive the en- 
tire loveliness of spirit, will it not bathe in a sea of hap- 
piness ? In common affairs, the understanding enjoys hap- 
piness when any thing pleasant is nrdsented to the sight ; 
from hence we infer, that supreme happiness must arise 
from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The excit- 
ing cause to love is always spirit — spirit is of itself lovely : 
this sentence the vedii perpetually repeats when it pro- 
poses^ to fi](^ the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising 
from^the sight of the beloved object, spirit, aud which can 
be represented by no similitude, is erijoyed by the wise 
[who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The hap- 
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piness eiijo)red by spirit which dwells within^ is genuiae : 
this 16 not controverted by the yogec ; but miserable men^ 
unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular persons desire happiness, but, 
like a householder who seeks pleasure by looking through 
the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek it 
by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures 
which arise from the senses, and when changed give pain, 
for they are obtained from pain, are made up of misery, 
and obstruct the pleasures of spirit . — End of the seventh 
section. 

Section 8 . — The discriminating characters of spirit, 
mentioned in the vedti and spiritees, that it is eternal, in- 
telligent, and happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three , contrary qualities, [it is temporary, 
destitute of life, and is.[(<.' tepds to] misery]. Discrimina- 
tion discovers the oiceUeOcles of the one, and the evil 
qualities of the otherj and destroys the latter. Those op* 
posite natures, which arise out of the absence of qualities 
in spirit, and their presence in matter, we will discuss, 
by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequel. 
The operations of the understanding, and the images of 
pleasure, pain, &c. are both in the same place, the under- 
standing. Miihiit [intellect], and all created things, are 
inanimate, apd their producing cause is also inanimate, 
for the [instrumental] cause and the effects are always 
seen to be of the same nature- Therefore spirit is prov- 
ed to l)e mere gnanil [light, or knowledge], and all other 
things, as well as all the qualities of things, are the mere 
transmutatioQS of matter. The wise consider spirit as 
void of qqalities, and imm^utable. Gnaiiti [spirit] is spo- 
ken of as immutable vfhen [in . the body]r it is ^cm tu the 
peak of a mountain.. As by contoct with ai) unguent, the 
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thing' tbacbed Itf 'tiDctured witb its qualities^, to deak«°ilif 
produced in the doderstandih^ bj He connection with 
ot^eetfi of senne/ The onion [sttmbQndee] wldch tahet 
(dace in the Oct of anointing* [smearing .or painting^} a 
* thing, is called sfingd [association], apd ilnjifhtt [paintj : 
therefore the great sagCs, using the comparisons of the 
ether and the lotos, >untouched by eavtb 'aHd' water,' have.r 
declared, that spirit is not tangible, is unassociated^' ipli 
unaffected^ In spirit, the sea ofbouncQess pcimri',ftfaef 
three goonQs are driven about, for the purposes of crea« 
lion, like bubbles in the ocean, and become the uni- 
verse. The vital spirit, through its vicinity to the 
world, as sovereign, induences inanimate things as the 
loadstone the needle. - Inanimate things «re excited 
to action, like servants, to hold forth sptrii as the maker, 
the nourisher,. and the destroyer of all; The bodily or- 
gans naturally collect all articles of enjoyment for the 
sovereign [spirit], and deliver them td the chief minister, 
the understanding. The underitanding, charged with all 
these artides of enjoyment, presents them to spirit; the 
spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by merely 
looking on them. The .body is the lord of wealth, the 
organs of sense are the lords Uf the body, the under- 
standing is the lord of the organs, and the spirit the lord 
of the understanding. The immutable one' has Ho lord 
to whom he owes obedience.s Theirefsire tfiis-fs the limit of 
our conceptions >of* God — ^he ia'the'Kgfat ofalT, the lord 
of all. The glory-{happinein j of others [tbh CKealUre^, 
obtained with mut^ paih, m,(riit)ritpijti thkt'bf|m8Sive 
spirit is .vritiiout beginning idtfadut ' Spirit 'ii 
power,' and hencU,* by fllusbn,' and 1)^dta ^anring dear the 
great mass of inatiiiaate niatte^ it ccceivechirihknd absorp- 
tion with the utiMst ease. TfaeiyegS^ric/wing tim'gimy 
of spirit, which is beyond all^eompdryoii, ahd free- fVom 
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alloy).,yf^iie8 the glory ef ^the godj Brfiinha ho hi|li6# 
thi|h ^B(te of grass. \ The l atnua [eojoycr} ef> hot*. 
ward,.tb(Bigs is the. body; the organs areitbe atina'£aii<> 
joyer} of Uie t^y; the atma .of evei^ tfaing^ even of 
the. oi^ns, is the understanding ; and the atma of thd 
understanding is space'lifco ^rii. The spaee>like spirit 
is called PitraoHitioa [the most excellent spirit] because 
b^caid it there is no s^t» . ^urit iacaUed the aniimt 
soit), when it is connected with the operations of the tali' 
derstanding, but, acrarding to the smrhees, spirit^ as ^ 
tinct from these operations, is called PfirQnMtma, the 
Great Spirit. Whatever it be .thid.pervades any tbingf 
that is its BrOmhii; therefore the creator of every being 
down to inanimate matter, is its BramhS;> Theists, i. e. 
thesankhyds, affirm, that gnanfi kGod; others believe 
that the Great Spirit ifGod, bat nobody affirms tb^ ina« 
ninutte matter is God. Thp everliringj who is- the SU' 
preme, and who pervades nU things, is BrHmbfi ; *for tio 
cause is known frem whkdi H-can be ascertained that bar 
has any superior or pervader. He, undivided and uni- 
form, is the total of innumerable spirits, and » called 
chit-gbfinii [the total of sensation]; vignanff-ghflnti [tho 
total of wi8dom],'atmfi-ghilnii [the total of spirit].- Pti- 
rdm-atma does not depend on another for maniMation; 
ha is known only^to himself; therefore he is called his 
own manifester ; . every thing eke is destitute of this pro- 
perty.. Ekijoyment '-[bhogi!] does not belong to the im- 
mutable spirit, hot to the undersb^iding. The plensdres 
of spirit ariaofrhm-jtbe images idv things reflected-by the 
operations of, the underfunding $ spirit therefore tastes 
plessujrs. in a secondary manner. / %irit, witfaont-M«sti>' - 
ance, sees the operatiom-ol -the’-understanding)' and'is- 
tberefora called, the, lesj^er for thoeHderstniiding^and 
becanso it sees in itasHevery tbing^ei foem change, it fa 
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called the universal testifier. The manifebtations im- 
parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the imaged 
of things only for a time. We mention spirit in the bha*> 
racter ofa testifier merely to shew, that it is distinct from 
inanimate matter. Spirit [poorooshii] is incapable of 
being described, for it is atomic, and subtile ; and in the 
absence of visible objects, is unknown ; Rahoo is invisible, 
but, when he approaches to seize the moon, be then be- 
comes visible. As a face is seen in a glass, so spirit is 
seen in the operations of the understanding. When the 
universe falls upon fas a shadow falls upon a wall] 
spirit, it becomes visible. Spirit, though the receptacle of 
every thing, is said to be empty, like space. The under- 
standing charges all the faults of the objects of * sense on 
spirit, the perceiver, but falsely, for it is free from impu- 
rity, as the mirror or the pure ether. The understanding 
first aJtii^'es spirit of error, and then grieves it. In short, 
the impurity which adheres to visible objects is not in 
spirit, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst 
things of the sartie kind, there is nothing by which they can 
be separately distinguished ; so spirit, on account of its 
uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign 
of the body [d^hQ], it is called d^hee : as it enlightens 
the poorce [the body], it i& called the pooroos, male ; as 
it is alone, it is called udwiteejtt, [without a second], and 
as it is the only [one], keviil^. ^otbing can conceal 
spirit, therefore it is called tfnavruil [the uncovered]. As 
the supreme, |it is called alma. It knows bodies |^ksb^tru], 
therefore it is culled ksh^trfignu, or that which knows the 
body. It is called hfingsOi [a^ducli], because it feeds upon 
the miserable fishes which play in the lake of the heart 
aboub the p^bformed nympheea of the understanding. 
By the letter ^ bifptth goes forth, and by the letter ^ it 
enters again : on account of this ingress aod egress of the 
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animal soul, spirit is called [a duck]. In the moun- 
tain of the body is the cave of the heart : in this cave 
[goohn] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with bis 
consort the understanding ; and hence he is called gooha- 
shtlyif, [he who sleeps in a cave]. Spirit is called niaj^in : 
for by its proximity to the lliree-goonti-formed inaya {that 
which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive ap- 
pearance. The eleven faculties [of mind and body] and 
the five [primary] elements of matter, are the sixteen di- 
visions of spirit ; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is 
called nishktllti [he who has no parts]. The pronoun I 
is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the unassisted testi- 
fier of the understanding ; therefore the wise express spi- 
rit by the sign 1. Speaking generally, spirit, like a king, 
is the lord of all, ^he all^wise, the governor of all, the 
only one, the first male*; strictly speaking, however, spirit 
is indivisible. That which is said in the elementary 
aphorisms relative to the tinity of spirit, refers to its ge- 
nius ; and indeed, at the dissolution of all things, there is 
a most evident demonstration that spirit is indivisible. 
Spirit, on account of its unassociating properties, is con- 
sidered as always perfect, and as unchangeable intellect ; 
being vital, it is idways free; and being destitute of sor- 
row, it is called pooroosbil [light]. Let the wise, by 
these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, 
their own experience, and the different properties of spi- 
rit and matter, distinguish between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, 
so largely insisted on in the preceding remarks, when re- 
flected on by yogees, produces liberation . — Endofiht 
eighth section. 

i 

Section 9.— Having thus/ by clear reasoning, defined 
discrimination, for its furtber manifesfiit^n, I now briefly 

VOL. IV. M 
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relate the method of celebrating raju*yog&.^ He ^ho is 
not able to perform the rajh-yogfi, may attend to that 
called hQt’hii*yagii<'' According to the Yogu'Yasbisht’hfl- 
Ramaydntiy the account of this ceremony was communi- 
cated by Bboosoonda* to the sage V&sbisht’hu. In the 
celebration of the rajii-yogii, the exereise of the undei> 
standing is requifed. In the hht’hii-yogti, the suppretpion 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posturo in 
sitting, are the two principal things required ; other things 
are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogee. The v6dii and the smritees have recorded endless 
errors in the objects of the sbnses t the yogee, to procure 
an unwavering mind, must fix bis attention on these er- 
rors. in the heart in which the seeds of desire have 
grown up into a wilderness, a prop of knotvledge and re- 
ligious merit can never grow ; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been,«0W8Uiaed by the fire of the 
knowledge of error [in theffl^^vets of the senses], and 
which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of a 
religious guide and of books, a good crop soon comes to 
perfection. A wise man sees so many false things in 
those which are called true; so many disgusting things in 
those which are called pleasant ; and so much misery in 
what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust. 
Even the residence of [the god] Brfimha, is .hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of death ' d&i{ong the inhabitants 
of that place, those who are more glorious than yourself, 
are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
'three goonSs : and beiog^constatply terrified with the 
fepr of transmigratioh, even tney seek /ffa liberation. 
This tlyeo U' evident, that all worlds* are foil of misery. 

■ The excellent or TOga. * Tlie coiumpo yoga. 

jS*’ * Thli (age is said heeo the oftpring of (he goose which carries 

Brfimba, by (lie eiow on WliisIrYama rides. 
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be mine;” « Maj I not be this s” the miad^ . 
coQsbiitiy subjwt to such widieb^, ia .alvaja in miaeryi 
this the heart weU knowa. Profound aleep^fperfect inaen* 
aibility] is alone [a state ,of] happiness. ' Knowledge of 
the olyects of the senses, is mhery. This is an abstract 
view of pleasure and pain a there is no need of further 
etdatgement. Ita this manner, a wise man, desirous of 
thai. which is truly substantial, having bned the objects 
of sense, those airy, nothings, rejects them all, as a person 
casts away the serpent, which in in&ncy appeared to be a 
charming object. In order to dii&inish tiiie endless errors 
connected with [a view of] thaib.b|ects of sense, the wise 
will apply discriminating knowledge to that which ia mere 
appearance, and meditate perpetually on perfect spirit. A 
religious guide can.npver say respecting spirit, This 
is spirit but to the yogce .Spirit manifests itsd^ when, 
with an unwavering iiund»<hwthu8 meditates, “ I mn that 
which manifests the dpeiiti|imie cf the understanding, 1 am 
the eye-witness of the iindermanding, 1 am dfferent irom 
the understanding, 1 am the alUpervading, I wa the un* 
changeable, I am the ever-living.” The operations of 
the understanding resemble a jar, and spi^t the vaeama 
in the jar ; th^ are [in. their union] subtile and deatmeti- 
ble. In reality, spirit' is that which manifests the opera' 
tions of the und^atanding.; it, is unchangeable, unasso- 
dated, and undemiyable. • All within the mind ia called 
the operation^ oS the. waderstanding. Spirit is distinot 
from tiiase miseries fjJidsweperatioiis], yet sees them feill* 
out a roedkinii i [^ddnwdng^liuHaelf’to a Bouddi^ he 
says] id athilhutipg the^llQ|^lifemallioa.of an operaiiob df 
the Hudersiiidial; tOiimeperation, and in mainfeiniug iAe 
continud opeiatioji' of effects,. yp^iT^ert ipore than k 
true, anid therelbre ihef^ve-menti^^ idea [thatspitk 
without a medium sees the operations eftlm an^rtfam^ 


A 
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ingj is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, 
desire, in&tuation, inebriation, envy, self-importance, 
covetousness, ^eep, indolence, lust, and other marks both 
of religion and irreligion : in short, full of joy or misery, 
the understanding exhibits itself as spirit [when a person 
says / am sick, /arn happy, &c]. I [spirit] am all-per- 
vading, pacific, the total of pure spirit, pure, the incon- 
ceivable, simple life, pure vacuum, undecayable, unmixed, 
boundless, without qualities, untroubled, unchangeable, 
the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to 
all souls, the displayer of all things. Not* being different 
in nature, I am every living, creature, from Briimha, Vish* 
noo, Mhhcshwiirii, down to inanimate matter. I and all 
other living creatures are one [in essence] like the va- 
cuum, we are life ; therefore we are taught in the vedti to 
meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 
I. Seeing this, the yogee worships [presents his food, 
&c. to] all living creatures. ^he v6dii says, that in this 
manner the sankhytl yogees worship spirit or [self]. He 
who worships spirit [self] viewing himself equally in all 
beings, and all equally in himself, ascends to his own hea- 
ven. Miin(><a calls the worship of [self] spirit, the 
method of obtaining divine knowlledge. In this manner, 
let a person collect around him liying animals, assure them 
of safhty, and honour them with his own fopd, and thus 
think'on 8pirit^ The yogee, who d^ws all op an equality 
with himself, desires not the pleasures enjoyed by Briimha, 
Visbnoo, Shivii, &c. Therefore let the yogee meditate on 
^equality. How can desire exist in the mind of turn, who 
in production, and dissolution, tu all states and tines, sees 
every thing the same. . Yishnoo and ihe^tih^r principal 
deitifflrho possess glory, do nqt^enjoy more than 1 

^ Ag^ably to this doctrine, fomd mendicStitf tiiay bs teen making a com- 
panion of a dog. 
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[the yogee] do ; therefore that glory which is admired by 
those who cannot discriminate, is false. When a person 
sees another in qualities and actions greater tHan himself, 
he labours to become his equal ; bat I isiB'lld bnb greater 
than myself; nor do 1 consider myself as less than others, 
that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the 
gods in order to conquer these giants. From Brumha 
even to the people in hell, the yogee loves all as himself, 
even as parents love their children. The v^dfl says, that 
from men’s [felse] conceptions Of the undivided one, viz. 
that such a one is sovereign, that these are subjects, that 
this is best, that this is the worst, the fear of death arises. 
The various shades of existence, as governor, subject, &c« 
appear in the one vatuum*formed spirit as nonentities, or 
like shadows on a chrystal pillair. In the operations of the 
understanding, the one spirit appears multiform, as a jug- 
gler who personifies a nunber of animals by clothing him- 
. self with their skins. Bfeya (illusion], in various forms, em- 
bracing formless spirit, dances, and thus brings- the under- 
standing into a state of infatuation. The idea of a plura- 
lity of spirits arises from variety in the operations Of the 
understanding ; this may be illustrated by the appearance 
of many suns in different pans of water, and many skiM 
as seen through different apertures in a jar, &c. There- 
fore, attend ! I am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, unde- 
cayable the wise, thus judging, treat as false the distinc- 
tions of 1 and thou, firiend find enemy, &c. From BrOm- 
ha, Beshii, Hfiree, andTndrti, dbwn to the minutest liv- 
ing creature, the distinctions of good, middlingj evil,'‘ari^ 
ing from illusion, are falsm When Wespeak ofsj)lt^t!t^ 
connected nith thb illnsion arising out of the thiSee 
we apply to it these e$mpariSons,- good,- iniddihig iM 
evil. He, to whom I am is appliedj ls spirit, ihaperisK- ' 
able, ever-living ; the same in the bndy as in otMir. places f 

vt 3 
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with this siogle iBfference, that he is perceiired within, but 
not without. Thus tiie personality of creatures, bound in 
delusion or* arises from different states of life, M go> 
vernor andsvdyee^ but not from spiri^.- There is no distinc* 
tion between governor and governed, therefore there is 
nothing greater than myself that should ui^e me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound/ repose [death] is my beloved 
wife, for she destroys all my misery ; but the wife df the 
ignorant, that is, the 'understanding, jounbeloved and un* 
chaste. If the reflection of the operations of the under* 
standing falls on me as on a mirror, the foult, though to 
be disapproved, is not mine. But finm its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject R, for a person 
cannot look with pleasure on the deformity of another. 
This chaste one [the understanding}^ring cast her own 
foults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient 
wife, seeing her husband foultless, becomes so herself. 
Notwithstanding the diversify of eraated forms, I am al* 
ways the same, whether I afytfy'or not my appointed 
spouse who seeks not anether. Whether olothed oT' un* 
clothed,- since I resemble the purity of a mirror, o^ ether, 
and of simple knowledge, 1 [spirit] sfm the same. The 
errors of the understanding, seen in visible things, are no 
more in the discoverer and lord, than the foults of things 
. made visible are in the sun^ The. understanding is sub* 
>ject to misery, but when it nieditj^es on one [spirit], 
it becomes released- fh>m the bonds' ^mi8eiy>; but neither 
confinement nor liberation bekufys^ta me ’ [spirit]. 
Whein the miseries of the qivlerptanding^are-refiected on 
4bejvimmuts4de. and una86t>ciate4<spii1t,.il m conceived 
^het!.4b|ttpifit uin-chains^and sirf)Jee(4d sensations; but 
^bisepfiars to be folsea8’Soe4^ni th#>mit!ror^ spirit, is 
’.inspected* The fy^er [fyirit] i^-atdi. sul^i to. the 
^l^ee stipes, wifoefulness, .repose, ^ an^frofoufid sleep. 1 
he sun*like'spirit, am perfect; I neither rise no;r set. 
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the face in » glass,, so the universe, 'thfough the Under- 
standing, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of 
profound steep, though 1 am all'pervading, {because Hte 
understanding withholds its operations} I«em seen neither 
within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [uni- 
verse] whi(di appears in me, or in another [individuated 
spirit], or in simple intellect, or in the all-pervading, is 
merdy a shadow connected with the operations of the un- 
derstanding. 1 ai^. only the mirror holding a reflected 
image ; the universe in me resembles the appearance of 
silver on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or 
that of a city in the air ; yet this implies no fliult in me. 
The universe was not in me in time past, nor is it now, 
nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other 
things or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a matter 
which does not conoern me. All is' in me as in space; 
and I like space, am eve'-y where. There is nothing in 
me, nor am 1 every^ wbeio; for as nothing adheres, to 
space, neither does ait^tfaihg adhere to me. The grrat 
sages call the universe wisdom iteelf, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine, 
because' the pleasures, &c. of the body belong to me : 
yet as they are mine, so they belong to others. But that 
it is, indeed, mine, is the mistake of the understanding. 
In fact, no one poesesses any thing ; the world resembles 
a lodging»>boaae : tisere is no union betwixt it and the oc- 
eupierr Therote oue spirit, evei^living, pure, space-like, 
unmixed, more sttbtile than the smallest atom ; in. him 
there is neiAer uotveiu^ nor worldly operation. Visible 
objects, of whirirthe.Widerstaiiding is fliUy appear, die 
after anotimr/'da Aeflueted images in the vast minMfr of 
nnhmrsal spirit.’^ '’Au'Ummram is eveiy where^^mvidentr in 
somer places and’emeeSdingly conflned in others^ao; ihit 
with spirit, whe&os «to<tliei<ttitb the understteidihg, l>r 

' ir'4 t ‘ • 
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confined by [^ross matter. The universe is full of space- 
like spirit; hence, wherever the understanding wanders, 
its operationa bec(»nie visible, as jars in the [light of the] 
sun. My birth, and all its consequences, are as false as 
the visions of. religion and irreligion, birth and death, 
pleasure and pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. 
The idea of the production or destruction of spirit arises 
from the union or disunion of spirit with the operations of 
the understanding; in the same manner, we speak of the 
rising and setting of the moon when visible or when in- 
visi)l)le. As the clouds, whether they conceal the sun or 
not, do not approach that luminary, so do 1 [spirit] see 
the evil-dreani-like train of existence, birth, death, and 
the momentary operations of the understanding, without 
being affected by them. The sage with his mind exclu- 
sively fixed on spirit, thus meditates, and obtains the vi- 
sion of spirit, as of a stupendous mountain. If the mind 
relinquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and* 
placid, the remains of the habits wrought by sensible ob- 
jects will again secularizje the organs. A' wise man 
should therefore destroy [suppress] with the weapons of 
discrimination those perpetualily^rising enemies [the or- 
gans], as Indril did the mountains ,-— of the ninth 
section. 

Section 10.— <1 shall now clear]^..p<^t oat the proper- 
ties of the uian who obtain^ liberation in, this lifej|. and who 
constantly meditates on spirit. . The sel&coneeited but ig> 
.norant may haye heard ^ometlpng of spirit^ and may^^ve 
rejected upon it ; but, in contie<}Uflpoe.bf igporance,.they 
misunderstanQ what they have hpard end refleeted upen, 
andhenen'choose an iga<nreQt.teacher« ' The Yogif-bbash' 
yS that neither greatness, nor the . knowledge of 
Hjl^ty, &c. are essential 8igne< of. .knowledge, :but that 
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renotihcing these a person may obtain liberation [koiVfilw 
y8j.‘ ' That which is written in the v8d& and smritSea 
respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipating* 
wisddm,. I have extracted, to strcfitgth^ tfie feith of the 
yogee. To a yogee, in whose mind all things are iden» 
tiied as spirit, what is infatuation ?— what is grief? He 
sees all things as one. He is a wise man who is destitute 
of affections, who neither rejoices in good, nor is offended 
with evil. As' the wind forces its passage every where, 
without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so the wise man 
never forgets what he has learned of spirit. 'He is libe> 
rated in this life who is never elevated nor depressed, 
whose face shines both in pleasure and pain, and who is 
always the same. He is free even in this life, who is 
awake [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in reference 
to sensible objects] ; who is not awake [to sensible ob- 
jects], and the operation^ of whose understanding are not 
connected with the passions. He who acts as though he 
were subject to desire^ hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether 
is pure within, obtains liberation while in the body ; so 
does the person who is free from pride, whether be be 
employed [in secular affairs] or not, for he preserves his 
mind unsullied. If it could happen, that the rays of the 
sun should become cold, that the beams of the moon 
should impart heat, and diet flame should be made to de- 
scend, Still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never 
obtain liberation; Even the power of spirit shining in all 
the wonderful fl>rins.[of nature], cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfhct yogeff.; . A woman -whose affections are 
placed on a gallant, though actively engaged in the 
ness of her bouse, still cOntimtes to dwell on 4he pleasures 
derived firom heir criminal amours;: so a wise man^ having 
found the excellent and pure Brtfmbfl, delights in him 
even though engaged in other things. The yrogee who, 
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however clothed, hbwever fed, and wherever placed, is 
always the same; who is'entilre spirit, and is always look* 
in^ inwai^s,'W^^ ii ’hippy, profound, benign, who enjoys 
happiness un'dRittffh^as a lake in a' mountain, who though 
he may have cauie i^or the highest joy, remains unaffected, 
and [is pleased with hiniisel^ or] enjoys spirit iii spirit, 
who rejects all his works, is always cheerful and free from 
pain, and who is not absorbed either in wOVks of merffor 
demerit ; nor in any thing besides— this man reSembles'a 
king. He who in the body has obtaihi<d emancipation is 
of no cast, of no sect, of no order, attends to no duties, 
adheres to no shastrlls, to no formulas, to no works of 
merit ; he leaves the net of SCcular affairs as the lion his 
toils ; he is beyond the reach of speech ; he remains at a 
distance from all secular concerns ; he-has rehounced the 
love and the knowledge of sensible objects ; he is glo* 
rlous as the autumnal sky'; he flatters none ; he honours 
none ; he is not ^qrshipp^; be. worships not. Whether 
he practise the ceremonies, and folleWthe customs [of his 
country] or riot, this is his character. These are the true 
characteristics of him who is distingu^hed by no outward 
characters, and who has 'ceased from the ancient error, 
the world ; and in whom desiro, anger,.sadnes9; infatua* 
tion, covetousness, &c. diminish every day. He who 
has found rest in the fourth stath [spjrit]; having crossed 
the sea of this world, hris no qccasioiar for the delusions 
promised in the vddfi andlsmeiteCs upOn the performance 
of works of merit. Whether he die, at a. holy place, ,Qr in 
the house of a chitridaltt; be Was delivered from iqipWrity 
tne^eiy ^ obtained dividelmhi^ledge,' Emancipa- 
tiori m no| in the air, = is not in thd 'wi^l^^.tlie'^ydrw, 
nor on’earth ; the extinction of every ^i!te is eman^a- 
fien. When the yogeS* ittmounces the body? he renounces 
ethl^died emiancipation, and enters Kite unemWdied li- 
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berfy, and Rimaios like tbe iinrii£9«d wiad, or tho akvor 
when it receives not the imngM of mountains) &e. hpM: is 
a simple nurror, bearing its ovn form. Hfiioa 
not look upon [is not united toX tlisf^l'f sible ol^ehts 
which are connected with mine and. thino* it pike the 
mirror] remains alone. If it is allowed that, spirit is 
cltKhed, still it is everlasting, undecayable, good, without 
beginnii^) withont continuance, without support, immu« 
table, without disease, without vacuum, without form, not 
an object of sight, not sight, something undescribable 
and unknown.s These are the divisions of the account of 
liberation in a bodily state, by Yignanti'bhikshookfi.-* 
Tduf enfls tie Satilfhy&-Sar&. ^ 

SECT. XVlf.-0//Ae YSdatait D&r$Unii. 

* " 

This system of philosophy is attributed to Yddti-Vyasii, 
who is said to have deiHved it from the discourM addreso 
sed by Krishnfi to (jTrji^nti, h)Und in the Bhdgtivat-Gceta, 
a part of the Bheeshm'tf chapter of the M&habhatQtti. 
The sentences formed in the Vedantd-sSotriiS alre cotn> 
prized in S.ve hundred and hitoety'eight verses, which are 
divided into four j>a^ts ; in the first, the author contends, 
that the whole contents of the vddfi refer to tbo divine 
nature ; in the sein'd part, he confutes the opinions bf 
other sects^ die tlird part is a'discoutse on devotion, and 
in the%urtb he Silargas'upOn the dbctrine of the divine 
nature. The sysfem |anghf by this sect will he ibudd in the 
nucceedin|[‘^(ii3Dslht|o}i of th^7ddantfi*sarti. Thi^^ 
ddSsah^ res^bi^^tt^^nyaseds, and a few mdiriduSw^ 
a sechmf statel pro^m the j^ncipfra of this pldlowhliy ; 

' ■ notasoim iai4‘‘*<T(i|i(|iii)|{lieiMiy}Vs hsr» aoitilit-ift'ill^O ny# 
Sfti>erguittti»,SrlhiagiM>BCit,v^ • . 
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of the learned men residing at Benares many are said to 
be vedantces. 


SECT. XVIII.— Treaties $till extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophy. 

y^dantS-sootrd, the sentences of Vedd*vyasfi; 
V^dantd-sootrd-mookta-vdlee, an abridgement of the 
sodtrds. 

Vyasd-sootrd-vrittee, the meaning of the sentences 6f 
Vyasd. 

V^dantd-Bootrd-teeka, a comment, by Bhdlrd-d^vd. 
Vedantd-sootrd'vyakbya, another comment, by Brdmhd- 
vidya-bhdrdnd. 

Sharcerdkd-8ootrd.8arai't’hd*chdndrika, a comment on an 
abridgement of the Vedantd. 

Shareerfikd'bhashyd, a comment, by Shdukdrit-acba^d. 
Sbareerdkd-bbashyd'TiTdrdnti, an account of the last 
work. 

Sdnksh^ptl-shareerdkd-bhasbyd, the essence of the Sha- 
rcerdkd'bhasbyd. 

Shareerdkd>nibdndd, an explanation of a comment on the 
Sha rcerdkd'soot r ds. 

Sbareerdkd'bhashyd-vyakhya, a comment, 
ikrdmhd-sdotrd-vrittee, an explanation of the Vedantd* 
sodtrds. 4 

Vedantd'Brdmhd^odtrd-bhasbyd,' a comment on the 
Brdmhd>sdotrd8. 

A comment on ditto, 
tldwoitd-siddbd, bn the unity of Odd. 
tldwoitamc.]td, a similar work. 

{^oitd-rdtnd-ldkshdnd, ditto. ' < / 

tjdwoitd-mdkdrfindd, ditto. 

Odw-oitd-ddpika, ditto. 
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tfdwoitfi-koustoobhfi, on the divine unity. 
tJdwoitQ-siddhee>vyakhya, ditto. 

Udwoitd-chandrika, ditto, 
t^dwoittt-vivekfi, ditto. 
yddantii-sarii*m5ol8, the essence of the V^dantQ'sarfi. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

PQnchQdfishee-sQteckQ, a work on the doctrines of the 
y^dantd. ^ 

Bhamdtee-kdlpd-tdroo-sdteekd, explanation of a com* 
ment. 

Prdtydksh8*cbintanidnee*8dterkd, on separate souls. 
Natdkd'deepQ, a work by yidyardnyd. 
Shiksbya-pdncbdkd, rules for a student. 
Bhootd-pdnchdkd'ineemaiigsa, a work on the five primary 
elements. 

Pdnchd-koshd'viv^kd, e.i the five receptacles of spirit. 
Chitrd-dect>d, on the various appearances of spirit at 
united to matter. 

Triptee^eepd, on perfect wisdom. 

Kodtdst'hd'deepd, on the unchangeable Brdmbfi. 
Pliyand'deepd, on divine meditatio'k). 

Yogandndd, on yogd, or abstraction. 

Atmandndd, on the joy connected with liberation. 
Brdmhandndd, the state of a perfect yogee. 
yidyandndd, on divine wisdom, 
yishdyandndd, on seeing Brdmhd in etery thing. 
Hdstamdldkd-bhashyd, verses on divine wisdom, ‘by Shdn* 
kdrd>acbaryd. 

Brdmbd«vidya>bhdr&n^ a work on spirit 
yddantfi'dSepit, the light of the y^dantd. ■ 
Oopdddshit'sodtrd, instructions to the scholars of this 
sect. 

Siddhantd'vindoo-sttteekd, a short answer tO'objections. 
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Jeevfi'inooktee, the emancipatioa of the soul while in the 
body. 

JeevQ-mit’hyanoomanfi, the doctrine of separate spirits 
confuted. 

JeevQ'vyapQkfi-ttittwa, on the alLpervading spirit, 
y^dantii-pfiribhashaj a short abridgement of t^idoctrines 
of the y^dantd. w, 

Tfittwd-chdndrika, the display of true wisdoni. 
Tdttwodyotd, a similar work. ' 

Tdttwd-prddeepika*ndydnd*modmee, ditto. 
Tfittwanoosdndhand-moold'Sdtiekfi^onihe knowledge of 
Brfimhd. 

Tfittwd-prddeepika, on the knowledge of realities. 
Tdttwodyotd'vivdrdiid, a similar work. 
Tdttwanoosdndhand-mdbld-teeka, a comment on the text 
of the IL^noosdndhand. 

Tdttwd'vivekd'mdold-sdtteekd, the text of the Tdttwd* 
vivdkd, with a commentary. 
Maddhd<mookha>bh&ngii-vfikhya, a work -by Madhilvd. 
Noisbkilrmd> 8 i^hee,^agpio 8 t works of merit. 
yedantd<siddhantd-ro9oktee»p)iU\iQree>8dteekd, the es* 
sence of the Y^dantd, with a commmitary.. 
Sdyfimbodbd, spirit made known by itself 
y 6 daotd^iddhantd>mookilgrydl^ sn abridgement. 
S^nyas^e-v^dog^a-vdleet a genealogy of wisa^men. . 
tlbddhootd'yoge&ljiikshdnd) •aceo^ti |f j^,yogii per* 
formed by dbddhootds. . 5, ' 

tldhyatmd-vidyopdd^shd; a ^ 

Ptti;jitoamritfi) djtta { % • ' ' 

■Friyas904|ha, oq. Brdmhd, the ^ • ' 

ChitsDodb?; on Qrdmkd as.idahtiRed 
Atmd-bodhd'prdk^rdntt'bhasbyti) a comment on the 
Atjgvbodbd. 
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Siddhanta-vindoo, a short abridgement. 
YedantU'kiilpii-Iiitika, the meaning of the V^danth. 
Svrarajyii-eiddbeekvyakhya, on the emancipidlion of spirit. 
y6dantii-kalpii-ttiroo>teeka, a comfloent on the KiUpil- 
tQroo* , ' 

Prityiibbigfln*rhid8yd, on the knowledge of BrSmbd. 
Vyakhya'Soed^, an explanatory work. 
Vddantd-oogrttdriiashya'sateeka, the Oogr&'bhasbyd, 
with a comfiaentary. « 

yivdk8-sindboo*gooroO'8hi3hw8*sumbad&, a discourse be* 
tween a teacher and his disciple on discrimination. 
Mokshd'lakshmeevilosd. on liberation. 
Mokshd-saroddhard'Sdtteekd, a comment on a work on 
liberation. 

Atmd'prdkashd, on spirit. 

Kdlpd>tdroo*teeka;pdrinadld, a comment on the Kdlpd* 
tdroo. 

Oopddeshd-sdhdsree, a discourse in a thousand verses. 
Siddhantd44shd*sdtt€Skd) a coniment on the Siddhantfi* 
l^shd. 

Ycdantd-samrajyd'siddbee) on liberation. 
Yedantd'pdribbashfr-teeka-vrihdt, a large commmt on a 
v^dantd work. 

Trisbdtee-bhoshyd) by Shdnkthli-acharyd) a comment. 
YedantQ'Siddfaantd'yindoO'Sdtteekd,. the Vddantd'sid* 
dhantd, iv}th A commentary. - ^ ■ 

SECT. XIXA-Tramlalionofthe rSdant&Siir^^, 

Yddd'Tyasft obtaitaed,'by rhligious austerities, the 
course ^ich KHbhnd held with l&ijoond, ant^'for the 

^ From and ttnttki the end.-— means eisenee^ and therefore 
the title of this work impoits, that it Is the essence of tlie vddantit philo- 
sophy. 
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following reasons, from this discourse wrote the v^dantQ : 
To bumble Kafcootst'hQ, a king of the race of the sun, 
who was intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom : 
To point out, that the knowledge of BrQmhQ, is the only 
certain way of obtaining liberation, instead of the severe 
mortifications of former yoogfis, which maidanil at pre> 
sent are incapable of performing, and to desteoy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; sine^ so long us the 
desire of reward lemaineth, men can never be delivered 
from liability to future birth. Shfinkfirfi-acharyfi wrote 
a comment on the v^danth, and a disciple of l^dwoita* 
nlindfi«pfiriiiuh&ngsli, a sdnyasee, composed, from this 
comment, the Vddantfi'Sarfi. 

After this introduction, the authoir proceeds t The 
meaning of vddantti is, the last part of the v^dfi ; or the 
gnanfi kandO, which is also an oopfinishiid. 

He who, knowing the contents of the vddii, and of the 
fingils,‘ is free from the desire of reward as the fruit of his 
actione ; from the guilt of the murder of bramhans, cows, 
women, and children ; from the crime of adultery ; who 
performs the duties of the shastrfi and of his cast, cherish- 
ing, his relations, &c.;'4rho practises the xeremonies 
Which follow the birth of a son, &c. *, offers the appointed 
atonements; observes fosts; hestoK’s alms; who con- 
tinues, according to the directions of the vOdtt, absorbed 
iq meditation on Brtimbii, and believes, ftiat, seeing every 
thHil^proeeeded from BrQmhtl, apd thpt, at the destruction 
' of the universe (as earthen vessels of every description, 
when bpokon, return to the clay from #beoce they were 
formed)^ j.all things will be absorbed in him again, and 
that t^^p^ore Brfimbii is every thing, is heir to the vddti. 

^ Praochts or nemtH^rt of tbo rldO. 
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All ceremonies are connected with two kinds of #ul4' 
the superior, and the inferior : in offering aacrificea, the 
chief fruit sought is, the destruction'' of sin, the poases- 
sion of a pure mind, and the knowledge of Br&mhtt ; the 
inferior fruit is, the destruction of sin, and residence with 
the gods fora limited period.'^ The' primary object of a 
persoA in planting a tree, is the fruit; the secondary one 
is sitting under its shade. The chief fruit of devotion, is 
a fixed mind on'BrfiMh& ; the inferior frtiit is a temporary 
enjoyment of happiness with the gods.' He who has ob- 
tained emancipation, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which perfect the knowledge of Briimhtt 
are: 1. Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be- 
tween what is changeable and what is 'Unchangeable ; — 
2. A distaste of all wot^dly pleasure, and of the happiness 
enjoyed with the gods; — 3. An unruffled mihd'j the sub- 
jugation of the passions ; unrepenting generosjty ; con- 
tempt of the nrorld ; the absdftca of whateit^r obstructs 
the knowledge of Brtimhii, and* unwavering faith in the 
vedii 4. The denire of'emancifmtion. 

Br&mhii, the everlasting, the ever-living, is onetj-he 
is the first cifuse; but- 'Ae^Worht,’ Which is his worh^^'is 
finite, inaninsate,' aikl divisible. The bling who is ^ 
always the same,' is the - unchangeable ^Brdmbt!, and in 
this form there ds > none dse.s That which 'sometimes 
exi8ts,»ai^’at.oth0r timss is -not, and awumes varioiu •- 
shap^ is finite «/ in this definition is . inclhded all ereatiP’M 
objects. Derotedtfoah to Cfod is itfosnded to %XaU tha'^ 
character^ and. to prdaOts^^l haj^inem. If in ard^b*'^ 

^ Pythagoras ^Qglit, that w^nit [|thesoQl], after 8o0hriiig|ttci^ire 
purgaltioos, U glUtciehtt/^urifl^, it Is receive among the 
page 397, • s ^ , 

* VOL. IVp 
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attachment to present things there be some happiness, 
still, through their subjection > to change, it terminates 
in real sojrraw, formas affection produce# , pleasure, sb 
separation prodifces pain ; bat devotion secures uninter- 
rupted happiness. On this account, di*H^, sages, who 
could distinguish between substance and. dk|dow, have 
sought pleasure in God. Those learned inflt^^lfo de- 
clare that permanent happiness is to eitlf<P‘d in ,tbe 
heavens of the gods, have erred, see, thist the 

happiness which is bestowed in this wOftid fruit of 
labour is inconstant; whatever is the frui^ is 
not permanent, but changeable ; titereforia the wise^ and 
those who desire emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the v^dantd pbitbsophjt ; ob- 
taining, by inference, clear ideas of their meaning, and 
lining the mind on that which is thus acquired : these 
three acquisitione, added to a knowledge of the rules 
to be observed by a student, and that power over the 
mind by which a person is enaijied ho reject every other 
study, is called stimtl. Diimh is that by which the organs 
apd faculties are kept in Vubjectioa.* JM*, however, amidst 
the constant performance of adm& and ddmli, the desire 
i^ter gratification should by any means arise jn the mind, 
then that hp which this desitre js criHfh«d» is called 
oopfirdtee ; ^ and the renunciatton 0« the world, by a 
sdayasee who walk# according ^ d>e yddi!, i# called by 
Iphp sasse name. 

... ■»» 

Tboee lesHraed «U«d whe^ commep^on the 

vedantd,i)efero die time oC;iNtdakBrfi-wcharyd> tanght, 
seeking, empne^tioib it waa,^^propejr to re- 


> Dismu* . 
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nounceV'elii^ous ceretbbnidS) but that the dedre 
waVdf oug^t‘'to bd forsAkeii : that w^rk^ should he 
Ibrmed to bbtahi divine witfdom, acquIretT) 

would lead't’c^ c^anei]^th>n ; that 'worhWere jnot to be 
rejectddi practised without bein^ considered as a 
bkiigain) performance of which a person shduld 

ohtaiik itiM' ndd such benefits ; that therefore worhs^ 
and the' bndlvldliu desire of emancipation, were to be 
attended ^o ; 'illustrated in the following com* 

parison i* ^ihkU’^^^lls being oh a journey, one of them 
loses and the other his carriage: the first ia 
in the greatest perplexity, and ^e other, 'though he can 
accomplish his journey on hoisehack, contem'plates the 
fatigue with dissatisfhdtion. Alter remaining for some 
time in great 'auspettsti, they at len^h agree to unite 
what is left* to each, 'aim "hus With ease accomplish th^ir 
jonkiey. Thh fii^, td he fiho depends on works, apd 
the latter, fieurho depends on wisdom. .From hence it 
will be manifest, tW td’ pbthin emancrpation^ tVorke and 
divine wisdom mudt* be unifed. Formerly this Was the 
doctrine of the vddad'tfi, bhlf ishtfn'kfirii-acbarytl, in at 
comment on tui ilhii^Vtil*|^dfith, has, by many j^roofi, 
shewn, that ifiia isVif tfbt works ard Wholly 

excluded, and tlHi^‘'kdoWlddg6*^Wne, realisupg evel^# 
think ad BHlrh^tf, pfbettSlesHbSration. 

lh^ilf^s8"and misery, hononr'^and 
dishdndur, profit and loss, victory and ^feat, Sut. i^. 
termed (drrttndlf. Indiffer^e to all tlikse change^%| 

stadrtrM.' lUtli^^de, tt^ethkif^tfr'a^&B. 
di^ ^lilhdr^ cidli#9Wl>eel*'%^lil^t hlslieflilf'^ 
words ^ hf ^0 

ed stirt^hs. tUs ifitiifous wish, <Wheii il^kll f fid 
delivered fhim this World*, sMd obUfih Ood ? ’ is called 

w 2 
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luoomookbhootwQ. The person who possesses these 
qualities, and who, in discharging the business of life, 
and in practising the duties of the vddd, is not deceived, 
possesses the fruits of the vedantB ; that is, he is fidhi- 
karec . — Here ends the first part of the Ve^nt&f called 
Udhikaree. ■ 

The next part is- called Vishti^Q^ .tl^rougKout which 
this idea, is inculcated, that the whole meaning of the 
vedantB is comprised in this, that Bramhd and indivi* 
duated spirit are one. That which, pervading all the 
luembers of the body, is the cause of life or motion, 
is called individuated spint (jeevii) ; that which pervades 
the whole universe, and gives life or motion to all, is 
firUmhB. Therefore, that which pervades the members 
of the body, and that which pervades tke uiiiverse, im> 
parting motion to all — are one. The vacuum between 
the separate trees in a forest, and universal space, is 
of the same nature ; they are both pure ether ; and so 
Briimhii and individuated spirits'are one; they are both 
pure life. That wisdom by which a person realizes that 
individuated spirit and BrQmhtl are one, is called tSttwQ- 
gnanQ, or the knowledge of realities. 

BrKmhd, the governor, or director of all things, is 
ever-living, unchangeable, and one, this' inanimate, di- 
versified, and changeable world, iS his work. Governors 
^re living persona ; the dead canpot^^sustain this office ; 
every species pf matter is w|||iouk,iife; that which is 
created cannot possess life. .This ‘^cMHlparison is drawn 
from seculili' concerns : and^thhi^^'abet^ding to‘ thd v£dtf, 
all life is the rreatof, or^rfiiblKl; llfipvorld isinahi- 
matter. All material bodies, and tlie organs, are 
indnimate ; the appearance of life in inanimate things 
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arises from their nearness to spirit : in this manner, the 
chariot moves because of the presence of the charioteer. 
That through the present of which bodies and their 
members are put in motion, is called spirit. He is the 
first cause ; the ever-living ; the excellent God, besides 
whom there is hone else. Therefore, in all the shastriis 
be is called VishwatmS ; the meaning of which is, that 
he is the soul of all creatures." This is the meaning of 
the whole of the''Vedanttt. Wherefore all [spirits] are 
one, not |wo ; anu the distinctions of I, thou, he, are all 
artificial, Existing only for present purposes, and through 
pride (ilvidyS). Though a man should perform mil- 
lions of ceremonies, this tividyh can never be destroyed 
but by the knowledge of spirit, that is, by BriiinhS- 
gnanfi." This Qrid^ti is necessary to the present state 
only: divine knowledge secures emancipation.— That 
jeevQ and BrSmbfi are one is, therefore, the substance 
of the second part of the vedantU. 

The third part is called stimbiindha ; " and tpaches, 
thal the vedantfi contains the knowledge of Briimhii, 
and that by the v^danttt the knowledge of Brdmhfi may 
be obtained. 


^ fbaleji sidn|itted> tlie ancient doctrine concernini God, as the ani- 
mating pfiDcipie or sonl of the world.*’ Enfiekl, page 143. The mind 
of man, according to the stoics, is a spark of that divine fire which is the 
soul of the world.** ' 341. 

^ ^Krishntf, in the BhfigavfiNgietB, thns describes tlie efficacy of ^he 
prinbiple df ebstraction ? ** If one^ whose ways are ever so evil serv^nfe 
akmo, he is as respa^lde as^^ Just man. Those even who may hd of 
the womb of sin ; mogm ; thetiifllee of voisbyfi and shoddrfi,, go 
the supreme ioui||||rf if they take actuary with me.*' 
o Union. ' / ' 

» t ? 
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The fourth part, called prQyojitoQ, imports, t4at this 
part of the v^dantfi was written to destroy completeljr 
that illusion by which this body and this organized world 
were formed, and to point out the means of obtaining 
[re>union to] the ever-blessed Brtimhtt. This is called 
liberation. A person, vexed with the neces^ of trans* 
migrations,’’ with anger, envy, lust, wiHSht sorrow, 
worldly intoxication, pride, &c. t tafcss some flowers, 
fruits, &C. to an initiating priest, wbot-anderstands the 
v^dantli, and has obtained the knowledge of 8|iirit, and 
requests his instructions. The guide, by endeavouring 
to excite in liis mind a contempt of the woipld, leads 
him to the knowledge of Brfimb^ " * 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated : U person ob- 
serves a string on Uie ground, and imagines iito be a 
snake : bis fears are excitedras much as though it were in 
reality a snak^ and yet he is wholly unde^tblBftpow^e^of 
error; so the hopes, fafir^ desires, pride, sorrow, &c. 
of the man who is under the influence of worldly 
tachment, are excited 1^ that which, has no substance ; 
and beds therefore placed among the ignorant. But the 
wise,^ the everlasting, the blessed fir&mb% is unchange- 
abie^'iand has no equal. All things pash present, and to 
come; of every class and descriptipDy whether 'in the 

r The Pythagoieant taught, that ^‘tht Sbnl hf iiaii COMiita of two 
I)4i,ts; the senaiiire, product^ from thoSntffjnciplWwhbtiicolSDtOlW: 
an^the latioual, a demoa^ Mjfrittg d^ne 40 «l.o< the worj^ 

_ aijd lent down into the aa^a punidiDfDt orioaa b) |fpnner 

atatd, lo reniaiii fhere ilQ it ia aufSdoalt'tjt^^ifl'dw return to Qoi, 'la the 
cmiiteor tlie u^itmientiolft to wRldt Wif fistle, tha^'ai^ 

iultabit not oid]r>diirci«a^<Mnao i|io4iti*M » the h«||pr any animal or 
plgnf. All D^ui e ia rubjfct to the of neceaaitA’* 
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earth, or4n the air, are Briimhtt, whais the cause of all 
things, as trell as the things -themselves. If it be not 
admitted, that he is both the potter andthe clajr, it will 
follow, that for clajr (ioanimatb niatter)%e was beholden 
to another. “ 

ThemeM^ of the word Briimbfiss, the Ever Oreat. 
Molasses deposited in a quantity of rice diffuse their 
sweetness throii^lr ike whole : so BrSmhti, by diffusing 
through them ^f!|«wn happiness, makes all souls happy ; 
hence, In alh>the shastr&s he is called the Ever-Blessed. 
Wherefore the ever-blessed, the everlasting, the incom- 
parable Brfinhii— die is entity. That which, is without 
wisdom and without life, is called tib9stoo [non-entity]. 

We cannot call illusion entity, for as soon as a person 
obtains discriminating wiadoni, illusion is destroyed t nor 
can it be called'^ non-entity, for the universe which is an 
effect of this illusion, is an olyect of sight; we cannot 
therefore say whether it is entity or non-entity; it is 
something which cannot bo described. This illusion re- , 
sembles thetemporaiy blindneso under which the owl and 
other creatures labour, so that they can see nothing after 
the sun has arisen. ’ This blindness cannot bo eaUed real, 
nor can it be unreal, for. to these creatures it is real, smd 
[during the day] constant blindness. In the same manner, 
illusion does not belong <to the wise ; but it constantly be- 
longs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating 
wisdom. This HlnstoA isrhienfified with stitwtt, rdjO^Jttd 
ijSmli goonBi I ^e absence of wisdom^^ 

ae being. knowledge of«JrQml|^ is 

called BgBal|||||k Tb»<iilM^ii^aso«o£. this illation .is mto ; 
individuated^ aOsnmofffM^entstiapes; andrhi th^re« 
spOct resembles the trees in a fore^, aiid aili|^e tIrMS. 

» 1 
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The [pass of illusion forms the inconceivable and un- 
speakable energy of God, which is the cause of all things. 
Individuated, this illusion forms the energy of individuals. 
God and individuated souls are life. Property and its 
possessor are not equivalent terms; therefore wisdom is 
not the energy of spirit, since wisdom and spirit are the 
same ; but illusion forms its energyt . Light is ,not the 
energy of spirit, since light and spirit are the bame; but 
darkness forms its energy ; not that darkness which arises 
from the absence of light, but that whiqt) surrounds a per- 
son in a profound sleep. 

We call the mass of illusion, which equally contains the 
three gooniis, and in which the stitwii goonQ prevails, ex- 
cellent, because it is the cause of all things. This mass 
of illusion takes refuge in the ever-living, or the ever- 
blessed BrQmhd, who is called, in the v£dti and all the 
shastrds, the all-wise, the sovereign of all, ihe disposer 
and the director of all ; the accomplisher of all his desires, 
of all he appoints ; he assumes the forms of his works ; 
and is known as the cause of all ; be knows, and, as the 
charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all. 
This mass of illusion is identified with God, and creates 
all things : it is the cause of vacuum and all other things 
which compose the atomic and material world ; it is there- 
fore called the material cause and the *miver6al cause. 

> , 

At the dissdlution of the utuveree, aU things take refage 
in 1^ aggregate of illusion ; therefore^ the aggregate of 
illusion is^ represented by a st^te ^f de^\p sleep. - This iN 
lusion, in its i4idivid,uated stn|^4|.periV];i^ ]^y the three 
goontis in equal pqrportions;,bat indiTid|||l bodies, on 
account of the diminutiveness ef the receptacle, there is a 
depression of the sQtiyQ goonil, and a greater manifesta*. 
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tion of the other trtro goonSs. The living principle, 
which becomes that in which this individuated illusion 
takes refuge, is called in all the shastrHs prtignQ. The 
state of a person in a heavy sleep, when- every earthly ob- 
ject is excluded from the mind, is called prQgnii, or sub* 
jection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during 
profodnd repose the soul departs ; the soul is present ; for 
when the person awakes he says, “ Ihave btSen quite happy; 
I iVas notconseiohs of any thing:” from these expressions 
it appears, that the person was conscious of personal ex- 
istence, of happiness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with 
material things; for had he not previously tasted of happi- 
ness, he could haveliad no idea of happiness in sleep. If it 
be asked, from whence does this knowledge arise which a 
person possesses in a state of profound repose ; does it nut 
arise from the’operatiStis of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were tne case, why should not the un- 
derstanding be employed on outward objects 'likewise? 
The fact is, that in the time of heavy sleep, the operations 
of the understanding are withheld, and arc buried in illu- 
sion [tignand] ; but the kno'wledge possessed in dee^ 
sleep is constant : the v^dantd' identifies this knowledge 
with the living spirit. That during the time of profound 
repose pleasure is enjoyed, is proved from the ca^d #ifh 
which the bed is prepared, that comfort may be enjdyfeff'in 
sleep. In the time of profound repose, alt the powers are 
absorbed in illusion, and therefore, having no intercourse 
with material objects, the pleasure enjoyed at that t^e 
can have no conneiSlidri with these objects. Therefor^ 
pleasure the vddantll'idbitfi^es with the living, spirit.''^ ^is 
then is clear, that'«|nrit%*t|ie fulness of constant joy 'and 
knowledge.' fig the tftnt^^^rofound sleep, all maiertaf ob- 
jects being thtls bariecTirt l^^ion, this itlusloh il called the 
•Qi-exislent elierg) of spirit ; it is the producing caitse ofedn- 
sciousness, of the understanding, intellect, the five senses. 
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the five organs, the five breaths, erode matter, dlid of all 
other material things; and hence the v^dantii speaks of 
this energy as the material cause of all things. It is called 
profound repose, inasmuch as in ddep sleep all things are 
lost in this illusion, as salt in water; or, the state of our 
ideas in waking and sleeping hours may be compared to 
the projection or cftrawing in of the head and feet of the 
turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illu- 
sion is called the great priiliiyii, or cfeslTuetion ; and the 
manifestation or procession of all things from this illusion, 
is called creation. The illusion in which individual souls 
take refuge, and that in which the aggregate body pf 
spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, takes refuge, is the same, 
resembling individual trees and a forest. For as there is a 
vacuum surrounding cvery^individnal tree in a forest, and 
many such vacuums in the forest, ^nda vacuum unconnect« 
od with every thing, in which thesb vacuums are absorbed, 
so, agreeably to all the shastrtis, there is a perfect spirit, in 
which individual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, 
take refuge. This perfect spirit is united to gross mat- 
ter, to material things, to individual spirits, and to the 
aggregate of spirit, as fire to red-hot Iron; and in this 
state it is called EeshwU, or the glorious ; when sepamte 
frdm these, it is called the excellent Brif mbti. 

This illtfsion possesses the; powc^ af ,eoitoealing an 
object, and of deception : W toaU clond darkening tha 
eight of the person looking t^t the san-, appears to hide 
thii^lbmense litaiinary i so this iVttsi^tt’, possessing the 
eTierg^’ef 'spirit, though' coSifftkid* 'Hitfen* boimd^' by 
eoreringthe understanding,* fdtfnl'Ib^'bdiiMfltSs and im* 
assoeiated living BrQinhil frotp Bie eighth the person 
it'hp^sires to knbir l^m, ds tiM^gh iCiilMi i£^vered fiHiin- 
hl^ihteelf. This s^i^t^hSiil covtO’ed witit iUilsioB', 'Iw* 
ponies engaged in varioos ir(H*ld]y anxieties, as I am hap* 
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py, I ap Q^iserable, 1 am sovereign, I am subject [to tlm 
fruits of actions^ : this iUqsion operates in a person sul^ 
ject ,to these apxieties ap it does ip the case of a persQU 
deceived by a cord when he supposes it to be a snake. 

This illuej^, by its power of deception, q^r having 
thus covwed spirit, assumes an endless variety of deUep' 
tive forms, similar to, real ones, yet no- more real than 
when accord, a^cppe, the edge of a river, &c. are feared 
under the illusivo appearance of a serpent. Exerting a 
similar power of illusion, it bolds forth vacuum, the five 
primary elements, &c. See. as spirit. 

f 

This illusion also forms tbeenergy of spirit ; and hence, 
when spirit as united to illusion is spoken of as chie^ it is 
called the pripaary caitsf of afl things'; and when illusion 
is sptdten of ps chie^ fbtu spirit as pnited to illusion is 
called the material cause of all things ; thus, the spider is 
in himself the primary and the material cause of his web ; 
in presiding over if, hn is the former, and in forming it 
from his own bowels, be is the latter. Ths eveivblussed 
God iS; in a similar manner, by himself and by hiaon^iigyj 
both the original aqd ffae materjlal cause qf nil thiog^^he 
is the potter and the cbiy. If we si^poso enotj^eanso 
of things besides God, we make two causes. Ifit be t>b< 
je$^ed^ that na the potfesnannot work without elqy, sb God 
oniild not ma|^ the without matter, and that there* 
fqTf Jie,must have befip indebted tp another>fiir fiis 

(he-worJiflv tftp rddantsl maintains,, t|i 9 t ths^|t^' 
evar-Wesaed* Go# the prinnpy «nd.t|| 

mafprmi 

j V <p if 

iiuppQsiog^the tbreq^ to « slp|q.e#4tqnio 

lilnjum. in.tim iUi#ra,gqeigpiof apirit, jfill, .trhenthe 
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tQmd goond is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
deception in this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum ; from 
vacuum air ; from air fire ; from fire water ; and from 
water the earth. 

I 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two 
parts, animate and inanimate ; the animate is the cause of 
all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work of 
God. Therefore all creatures possessed of life, from man 
downwards, are animate in consequence of the presence 
of the deity, as the chariot moves in consequence of the 
presence of the horses and the charioteer. In the bodies 
of all living creatures two kinds of life exist: the first, 
the ever-living : the second, the everdiving united to the 
heart. In whatever the pure spirit exists, but in which it 
is not united to intellect, on account of the absence of 
intellect, that is inanimate matter. We conjecture then 
from appearances, that the tiimu goonii which prevails in 
gross matter must be its material cause, for the excellen- 
cies and faults of an effect must have previously existed 
in the material cause. The five primary elements are 
from God. As in illusion the tiimii goopii prevails, so in 
the five primary elements, of which illusion is the mate- 
rial cause, the same goonii prevails. These elements are 
termed subtile, archetypal, and five-fold. From the sub- 
tile elements arose subtile bodies and ^ross matter. 

.The subtile element contains seventeen ^parts, which 
un^ed form the seminal body. These seventeen parts 
are, tfae^ five senses, the five orga^r.s, the understanding 
and thought, and the five kinds ,of breatb^ The organs 
of the five senses are the eai^, skin, eyes, tongue, and the 
From the sutwii goonii^ ^trose the ear; from the 
in air, arose the skin ; from the same in fire, the 
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eye ; from the same in water, the tongue, and from the 
same in earth, the nose. From the siltwil goonu in the 
6ve primary elements, arose mind, which receives four 
names in consequence of its different operations, which 
are, the understanding, thought, consciousness of self- 
existence, and reflection. The understanding forms de- 
cisions; indecision and doubt belong to thought; that 
which seeks after the nature of things is called reflection ; 
that which leads, a person to think, lam learned, lam 
rich, I am corpulent, I am thin, 1 am yellow, is called 
consciousness of selfexistencc, or pride. If in this man. 
ncr, however, mind be subject to four changes, still re- 
flection must be considered as being united to the under- 
standing, for both these faculties are employed in forming 
decisions. Consciousness of self-ekistence, or pride, be- 
longs to thought, for both these powers are concerned in 
the changes which take place in the mind. Through the 
five senses and the niiird we become acquainted with sound, 
touch, form, taste, and smell. The five senses and the 
understanding form that clothing or receptacle'' of spirit 
which is made op of knowledge. Spirit thus inclosed, or 
'in this union, says, I am sovereign, I partake [of enjoy- 
ment, &c.;] and possessed of these thoughts, it ia qua- 
lified to practice what belongs to the present and the fu- 
ture state. The five organs and thought form that "re- 
ceptacle of spirit which is wholly made up of intellect. 
The five organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, the 
peiiis, and the anus i from the riijti goonii in vacuum, 
arose words; frUm that quality in air, > the bands; ’iH>m 
the same in fire^ thd‘ fVom the same in wateit, 
the anus, and from the ^une in earth, the penis. The 

The words are of and a 

ccptafle. 
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five breaths are, that which is in the nostrils, that expel* 
led downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and Is discharged at the 
mouth, and that which promotes digestion. Some main* 
tain, that from these five kinds of air proceed five other 
kinds [here'foltow their names ; which Are sftidto be con* 
nected with digestion, sleep, hunger, sigbihg, and corpu- 
lency]. The five kinds of sir in the body are derived 
from the rQjil goonfi in each of the fiVe primary elements. 
These five kinds of air when united to the five organs, 
form that receptacle of spirit which is entirely </omposed 
of air. This receptacle, being derived from the actira 
principle, or rlljQ goond, is identified with actions. We 
' call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because it 
possesses the power of giving knotirledge •, the Second is 
identified with action, because it is derived f^oifi thought; 
the last is identified with things, because fhe power of 
action belongs to it.. These three receptacles united 
form for the reception of spirit the subtile body. When 
we form ah idea of all the subtile bodies, we call them 
the collected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a fo- 
rest is formed w.hen the understanding conceives of 
many trees at once, or when many waters suggest the 
idda df a lake ; and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, 
neces«krily lead us to individual substancess. We compare 
the spirit which is united to thi$ collected mass Pf subtile 
bodies to the thread upoi^ which are struhg t!h6 pearls of a 
ne^ace. The everdiving who is united to the knowledge* 
posse8sin|[ inind is called the creator; dtiil as he possesses 
the chief pow.;r df action, breath fpranti]. 

When We are awake, the ol^^cts fefiibfifdid 'fiy the senses 
aa4 organs impress their ovfi^^mi|ges on the imagination, 
and t^ese images are revived iu sleep ; and this is the 
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state of thin^ wUb spirit in reference to its union trith 
these three receptacles ; in the first, spirit appears ae the 
sovereign ; in the second, as the creator, apd in the third,' 
as the thing created. In the subtile body formed for spi* 
rit out of these three ireceptacles, the nui«8 of gross i|i«t* 
ter is absorbed/ When united to individual subtile bo« 
dies and to the luminous imagination, we call spirit tb* 
glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the collected 
mass of the lingti bculies], who is compared tn the thread 
upon which are suspended the flowers of a garden ; and 
who is the glorious [or he who is the individuated lingQ 
bodyj, in the time of sleep, enjoys the ideas which have 
been possessed by the mind when awahe : this is (dsn 
taught in the vddii. Individuated spirit differs from e(d> 
leetive spirit only as oi^e tree difi^rs from a forest ; or a» 
the vacuum which surUOunds each tree differs from that 
of a whole forest; in<otber,word%^it is' a drop, or p lahe. 
In this manner, flora the five subtile elements proceeded 
subtile bodies. From these five subtile elements, in pro> 
portions of five, arose^thp masses of solid matter; but 
each is distinguished by the name of that element whicl* 
is most prevalent. In the solid mass of ethc^, sound is 
found ; in air is found both sound and touch ; iu^fre, 
sound, touch, and form , in water, sound, touch, fc^m, and 
taste; in earth, sound, touch, ^orm, taste, and smeiyti 
qualities are partly naturdl and partly artificial. From 
these five elements have sprung the seven upper worlds, 
the seven lower worlds, the four solid bodies, food, ^c. 
There are four kindp pf^t^dies, viz. such as are bo«n iw 
the womb, and tl^qse from from beat, qnd 

from the earthv v j 

Gross matter is absorbed f^ale or linga.body, and the bo* 
dy is absorbed in illusion. DSilff |m this doctrine resemble tba^STsbme W 
the Greeks, that theie is no such nibs ss Veal sabstance, that CTery tbiug 
called material is merely ideal 
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The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of 
solid matter is called voishwaniiru, or, he who is conscious 
of self-exlstcnce, and virat, as he is held forth or displaj^ed 
in all creatures. Thb collected sum of gross matter is 
called tinnti muyilko.^hii [the recej^tacle raised by food 
only], because it is named from its origin^; and as it is the 
seat of action [participation] it is called jagfirBnif, or the 
active. The active principle, as individuated in a sensi- 
ble body is called vishwB, which name it receives because 
this body enters into the three receptacles before-men* 
tioned. We call these receptacles koshii [a sheath or 
scabbardj because as the silkworm is covered by its shell, 
so they cover spirit. 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs, 
through whom spirit enjoys the pleasures of the senses and 
organs : through the god of the winds, spirit enjoys the 
pleasures of touch, and thus through the other nine. 

The animating principle pervading all bodies, from the 
most gross to the most ideal, is the same in all. There 
no difference between the incarcerated and the perfectly 
abstracted spirit; the body is mere illusion. 

Slaving thus explained tlie doctrine of spirit, and dis^ 
play^ that which is mere illusion, 1 c^hall now mention 
the mistakes which have arisen from the different repre- 
sentations which learned men have given of the incarce- 
rated spirit. The ignorant say,^tl^at a^oii is spirit ; and 
that we ete taught this in the fiir a father values a 

son as himself; when he di^,* bd^monrns as for himself, 
aiid in the happiness of the gen, enjoys happiness himself. 
The Charbbaktts maintain, as they'also say, from the vedtt, 
that this body, which owed its existence and all its changes 
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to food, is spirit, and that a son is not spirit, since the fa- 
ther, when the house is on fire, abandons his son, and 
saves himself ; and that when the father says, I am corpu- 
lent, or, I am not corpulent, he confines these expressions 
to himself, and never applies them to his son. Other athe- 
ists contend, from the vcdu, that the organs are spirit, 
since they are the medium of sound, and are possessed of 
motion ; and that this is further proved by the exclama- 
tions, 1 am blind, 1 am deaf, &c. Other atheists endea- 
vour to prove, from the veJii, that from bodies spirit is 
born, and called the animal soul ; since the animal soul 
being gone, the organs cease to exercise their functions: 
it is the animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty, I am hungry, 
&c. Another pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also 
quotes the v(^du, urging that when intellect is suspended, 
life itself is suspended and that as it is by intellect and 
reason that men are distinguished, it is plain that intellect 
is spirit. The Bouddhus affirm, that the understanding 
is spirit, since in the absence of the moving cause, the 
bodily powers are capable of nothing ; and it is the un- 
derstanding which says, I am sovereign, I am subject [to 
the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakiirtls and the Tarkki- 
kus say, quoting the vedtl also, that beside the under- 
standing there is another spirit, the all-blessed ; for that 
the understanding is absorbed in illusion. The latter add 
to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhfittiis af- 
firm, quoting the vedii, that the animating principle, 
which is united to illusion and is identified with joy, is 
spirit; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating 
principle is both animate and illnsive-formed ; for when 
a person says, I know not myself, he gives a proof both of 
consciousness and unconsciousness. Another Bouddhfi, 
still acknowledging the vedii, maintains, that vacuum is 
spirit; because the vedii teaches us, that before creation 
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vacuum alone existed; that at the time of absorption 
iiotljing remains ; and when a person awakes after a 
deep sleep [in which all material things were forgotten] he 
says, I was wholly unconscious of the exi^^tence of an> 
thing. 

All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : 
though they pretend to argue from the vedii, from tlie 
union of spirit and matter, and from inference, yet th.py 
are supported by none of these, and they one by one con- 
fute each other. Still these atheistical writers affirm, If 
we err, we err with the vedu, as well as with the tv\o 
other sources of proof. The writer of the vedantu says, 
True, tlic vedii contains all these opinions, but its final 
decision is, that spirit pervades all bodies : it is not there- 
fore identified with a son. Spirit is not material, but ideal, 
and therefore is not identified with body. It is unorgan- 
ized, and cannot therefore be identified with the organs. 
It is not animal life, and therefore cannot be identified 
with breath. It is not intellect, and therefore it cannot 
be identified with mind. It is not a creator [or governor] 
and therefore is not to be identified with the vignanu- 
iniijii-koshii. It is a living principle, and therefore it can- 
not be identified with illusion or inanimate matter. It 
is pure Uf^j, and therefore is not connected with inanimate 
matter. It is entity, and therefore iv ist not be identified 
with vacuum. F rom hence it appears, that the opinions of 
these sects are at variance with the vedu, and that what 
they term spirit is not spirit. All inijnimatc things, from 
a son to vacuum itself, arc indebted tg the animating prin- 
ciple for manifestation, and from hence it appears, that 
they cannot be .spirit; and this is still further confirmed 
by the yogee, the subject matter of ^hose meditations i^-, 
I am lirumhd, simple life. 
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This then is the exact doctrine of the vedantii, that as 
spirit is the principle wliich animates a son, &c. ; that as 
it is constantly perfect and free from illusion'; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowledge ; 
is alwa}s free or unconnected witli the habits of material 
things ; is eternal and uncreated ; and is the all-perva- 
ding— it is called atmfi. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding 
a real cord ; the idea that it is a snake, is pure error. In 
this manner, Erfimhu is real entity ; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Brumhti : in the idea 
that it is something different from Brilmhti, lies the mis- 
take. 

From the five primary 'dements arise all bodies, also 
that which nourishes all, and the fdurteen worlds. From 
the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements and 
their qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. 
From the living principle united to illusion, arise the five 
subtile elements and the three goon us. From the perfect 
Brumhu, arise illusion, and the animating principle united 
to illusion. 

The author next enters into an explanation of the te- 
net, that spirit in its separate state, also as united to the 
mass of illusion, or gross matter, and is incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, and, to theyogee, 
purified from illusion, is really the same. Such an one 
thus meditates on spirit s I am everlasting, perfect, per- 
fect in knowledge, free from change, I am entity, the joy- 
ful, the undivided, and the one Briimhii.” Day and night 
thus meditating, the yogee at length loses sight of the 
body, and destroys all illusion. 
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The next stage of the yogec is that in which he re- 
nounces all assistance froin the understanding, and re« 
mains without the exercise of thought; in which state 
every tiling attached to mortal [rather intellectual] exis- 
tence becomes extinct. He is now identified with Brum- 
hi], and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has 
left it ; and thus illustrates that verse of the vedii, that 
the mind is both capable and incapable of embracing 
Briimhu. 

The underfttanding, through the organs, in conceiving 
of visible objects assumes the forms of these objects, and 
thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become mani* 
fested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a 
dark room, it first disperses the darkness, and then disco- 
vers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Brilmhtt, ought to 
attend to the following duties: I. Hearing; 2. Medita- 
tion ; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption of mind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrines 
of the vedil explained, all which centre in the one Brttm- 
hu. In this'exercise, the student must attend to the fol- 
lowing things; 1. oopukriimu, or the beginning of the 
vedantij ; 2. oopusungharu, or the ciOse of the vedantfi ; 
3. ubhjasfi, or committing to memory certain portions of 
the vedantu ; 4. ttpoorbbfita, or, gaining from the vedantu 
perfect satisfaction respecting Brumbu; 5. phulfi, or the 
knowledge of that which is to be gained from the vedan- 
tu ; 6. ttrt'hu-vedft, or, the extolling of the fruits to be 
obtained from the knowledge of the vedtintti ; oopilpilttee, 
ot the certifying absolutely what is Bri^mhfigiianu. — The 
second thing which the student is to practise, is meditation 
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oil the one Bnimhu, agreeably to the rules laid down in 
the vedantu and other writings. — His third duly is, unin- 
terrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brumlul, 
according to the ideas contained in the vedautu. — The 
fourth effort of the student is to obtain a perfect idea of 
Brumhu, who is wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas 
will be imperfect, and he will contemplate himself and 
Brilmhu as distinct ; just as a person seeing in a horse of 
clay both the toy and the earth of which it is composed, 
cannot help retaining an idea of the thing represented by 
the toy. But at length his mind will become exclusively 
fixed on the one Brunihii, the operations of the under- 
standing being all concentrated in God, as salt when 
thrown into water loses its own form, and is perceptible 
only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Bruiuhu, are in 
])Ossession of or practise the eight following things, \ 
h Yumu, i. e. inoffensivcncss, truth, honesty, the forsa- 
king of all the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts 
except for sacrifice ; 2. Nihumti, i. e. purity relati\e to 
the use of water after defilement; pleasure in every 
thing, whether prosperity or adversity ; renouncing food 
when hungry, or keeping under the body : reading the 
vediis, and what is called the worship of the mind ; 3. 
Asunu, or the posture of sitting during yogu.; 4. Prana- 
yamti, or holding, drawing in, and letting out the breath 
during the repetition of incantations ; 5. Prityaharu, or 
the power of restraining the members of the body and 
mind; 6. Dhariina, or preserving in the mind the know- 
ledge of Briimhu ; 7. Dhyanu, meditation ; 8. Sumadhee, 
to which there arc four enemies, viz. a sleepy heart ; at- 
tachment to any thing except the one Briimhii ; human 
passions, and a confused mind. When the yogeo is deli- 
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vered from these four eneinie?, he resembles the unruffled 
llame of the lamp, and his mind continues invariably fixed 
in meditation on Briimliii. 

He who is distinguished by liberation in a bodily state 
is thus described : he possesses the knowledge which 
identifies him with the undivided Brfimhu, by which know- 
ledge he destroys the illusion which concealed Bifimhu. 
When this illusion is destroyed, the true knowledge of 
Briimhu is manifested ; and by tills manifestation, illu- 
sion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, ab- 
sorbed in meditation on BriiinhQ, is liberated even in a 
bodily state. Though he is connected with the affairs of 
life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing 
blood, bon(‘s, ordure and urine; to organs which are 
blind, paKied, and full of incapacity ; to a mind, filled 
with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation; to confirmed 
liabits and to the fruits of birth, still, being freed from 
illusion, he docs not view these things as realities. A per- 
son may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, with- 
out being deceived by them. The yogee, after being 
liberated in a bodily slate, still eats and drinks, but with- 
out desire; so likewise is he free from envy, and other 
evil desires ; and in the same manner he is indifferent to 
every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
his virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, 
are worn as so many ornaments : so we learn from the 
Geeta. This yogee, liberated in the body, for its preser- 
vation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the ali- 
ment cofne in whatever state, or from whatever quarter 
it may. Brhmlin alone is seen in his mind. 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily state 
having been renounced, and the body itself having fallen, 
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the yogce is absorbed in the excellent Brftmhu ; and thus 
illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, be- 
ing [to the yogee] dissolved, he becomes identified with 
freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeableness, and 
with Bruinhu himself. I'his is recorded in the vedu. 
Thus ends the Vedantu-Saru. 

SECT. XX. — Of the Patunjulu Durshunu. 

This school of philosophy was founded, according to the 
Hindoo history, in the'ftiitwu joogu, by the sage Piitunja- 
lee, who wrote the sootrhs known by his name, which arc 
comprized in one hundred and ninety-eight line*?, or sen- 
tences, and who is honoured as an incarnation of the god 
Unitntu, The sage Vedtt-vya&il wrote a comment on 
these sentences, of wh* h Vachuspiltee-inishrii has given 
an explanatory treatise. Pilnchd-shikhn, another learned 
Hindoo, has also written remarks, and Bhojil-devri, king 
of Dliaru, a brief comment, on the sentences of Putttnju- 
Ice. All these works are still extant. Some particulars 
of this sage, to whom are also ascribed a comment on 
Paninee’s grammar, and a medical work called Raju-inri- 
ganku, will be found in page 9 of this volume. 

SECT. XXI. — The Doctrines of the Patunjulu Philo^ 
sophj/, 

Traiiblatal fiom a Comment on the oiiginal PatfinjiUO, by Bhoju-<16v(i. 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to inter- 
nal meditations, is called yogu. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know ; but when the mind is secularized, this 
Being takes the form of secular ity. In the first case, the 
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mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the 
second, it is restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the 
former state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there are 
five kinds of sorrow, arising from the labour of seeking 
proofs of the reality of things, from error, from the pur- 
suit of shadows, from heavy sleep, and from recollection. 

The three evils, restlessness, injurionsness, and volup- 
tuousness, may be prevented by fixing God in the mind, 
and by destroying desire. In the former, the per&on, into 
a well-regulated mind, constantly brings the Being upon 
whom he wishes to meditate. In performing the latter, 
the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every 
thing included in visible objects and in the ceremonies of 
the vedu, and their connection with every kind of natural 
evil, delivers his mind from subjection to these things, and 
subjects his senses to his mind. 

This restraining and fixing of the mind is called yogfi, 
of which there are two kinds, sumprugnatii and ilsuriii- 
priignatfi." 

Siimprugnatu is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two, 
matter and spirit. Matter avssuines t./onty-four forms 
spirit is one, (poorooshu).'* Sumprugnatii is of four 
kinds, 1. Meditation on the distinction between sound 
and substance in reference to the deity as a visible being, 
until the-'yogee, by continued meditation, arrives at the 
non-distinction between sound and substance in reference 

• The first word intimate?, thattlie yogee has obtained the knowledge of 
tliC deity ; and the second, that the}ogeSis lost in the divine manifestation 
* See page 130, “ The inas^culine power. 
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to God. — 2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his 
form, as well as to time and place, till the yogee is able to 
fix his meditations without regard to form, time or place. 
— 3. Meditation on the deity, till the mind, in which the 
siitwu goonu prevails, is filled with joy, and till the 
powers of the understanding become abstracted, so that 
the distinction between matter and spirit is no longer re- 
cognized, and spirit alone is seen ; in which state, the yo- 
giTe is named videhu, that is, he is emancipated from that 
pride of separate existence which is connected with a se- 
cular or bodily state. — 4. Meditation till the yogee be- • 
comes so far delivered from pride, that it exists only as a 
shadow in his mind, and the divine principle receives the 
strongest manifestation. This state is called absorption 
in [or, absorption, although the person is not separated 
from] matter.* 

At length the yogee attains wliat is called usdmprrig- 
nata, in which, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the 
very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; 
visible objects will be completely extinguished, and 
?*pirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogQ, and its divisions ; and given a 
brief account of the mode of acquiring it, this method is 
now more particularly described : He who has attained the 
states called videlul and absorption in matter, after trans- 
migration finds himself ill the same state of advancement 
towards abstraction, as when he quitted his former body. 

Perhaps the meaning of Ptttflnjiilee is not here fully expressed, but he 
IS to be understood as saying, that tlie thoughts of the* person are lost and 
absorbed in that which he rannot taihoni ; or (he mind i^) in the state into 
which it is driven ui the dissolution of the body, when it takes refuge in the 
uncreated energy, or the uncreated impressions, or lines of fate, which aic 
the source of continued birth. 
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Those who die, without having attained the state termed 
vidchij, &c. must, entering a new body, labour after a 
prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimi- 
nation, which acquisitions will be followed by the medi- 
tation called yogii. These acquisitions naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are three kinds of yogees, dislingui^licd by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding and present 
births. He whose former and present works are highly 
meritorious, soon becomes perfect; another labours long, 
but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits ac- 
quired in preceding transmigrations, he becomes perfect 
by slower degrees ; and he who has still less of merit in 
store, remains at a still greater distance from the stale of 
a perfect jogee. 

Yogii and its blessings are to be secured by relinquish- 
ing all hope pf happiness in secular things, and by that 
meditation which identifies every religious formula, every 
sacred utensil, and every offering, with the object of 
worship. This object is the being who is free from the 
fruit of works, that is, from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from the increase or decrease of life, 
and from cnjojmeiit or suffering as 'he consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [Ecshwurii]/ because to his will all 
creatin es owe their preservation. That he presides over 
all events, is proved from his being the fountain of know- 
ledge ; and his infinite power is proved from liis eternity 
and his being the guide of all. This Being is to be 


> Fioui ecshu, grand or gloriotn. 
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obtained through that name of his, whicli is not factitious 
but everlasting, and which is to be repeated in a correct 
manner while the jogee intensely meditates and brings 
him continually into his mind. — By thus looking con- 
stantly inward, he loses his wordly attachment, the siltwti 
goonii obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to resemble God ; by wliich also he obtains deliverance 
from the eflects of birth, viz. sickness, incapacity, hesi- 
tation, languor, want of fervour, heaviness of body and 
mind, fickleness, mistake, the want of a suitable place 
for his yogij, and dissatisfaction, as well as from the 
evils which may arise during the practice of yogij, that 
is, from pain, grief, trembling, asthma, and sighing*. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the only and genuine 
reality, leads to liberation; but should any one find it 
impossible to attain to such a state of abstraction, in order 
further to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate 
the friendship of the rich ; let him pity the miserable, 
and endeavour to relieve them ; let 4iim rejoice at the 
sight of him who has practi.sed uorks of merit ; let him 
neither injure the wicked nor rejoice wdli them. If lie 
be able to perfect himself in these dispositions of mind, 
he will liberate himself from desire and envy. 

The yogee must, in the n.ext place, for the fixing of 
his mind, attend to pranayainu, that is, to the gradual 
suppression of breathing, since the animal soul and the 
mind act in conjunction ; in this work, he must first en- 
deavour to fix the understanding by some act of the 
senses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on- 
the tip of his nose, by which he will perceive smell; 
then bring his mind to the tip of his tongue, when taste 
will be realized ; and afterwards fi\ mind at the root 
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of Ills longue, from Tvhich sound will be perceived.’ 
After this, if the mind be full of the sutwii, and be free 
from every degree of the riiju and tuniii goonns, it will 
escape the waves of passion, and become truly fixed. 
Freedom from secular desires will be followed by freedom 
from sorrow, and the mind will in consequence become 
fixed. His mind will be fixed whose intercourse wilh 
secular objects is like that of a person in a state of deep 
sleep, who, without any union with the senses, partakes 
of perfect happiness. He who meditates on God, placing 
his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous 
body, or within his heart, or at the bottom of his throat, 
or in the centre of his skuil, will, by afterwards ascend- 
ing from these gross images of the deity to the glorious 
original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his mind to a fixed 
state, will not be subject to present things, whether his 
mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross 
objects; and he will, by these means, deliver himself 
from all error ; and be filled with the effects of the 
sutwii goonii. 

He thus becomes identified with deity, that is, visible 
objects, the operations of the understanding, and per- 
sonal identity, become absorbed in the ^eing contemplate 
ed, in the same manner as the crystal receives the image 
of whatever is reflected upon it. 

The yogee, that he may not fall from the elevation he 
has attained, still seeks (lod by meditation on his namei-., 
or on the import of these names, or on his existence ; 


• The author of the roinmeut here refers his readers, fora fuller explti- 
nation of praniyainu, lo th'j Tiiiitiu ^hastru^. 
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after which he loses all remembrance of the names of the 
deity and of their import, and God is realized in the 
mind as pure light; and to this succeeds a state of mind 
similar to self annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtile 
illusion, though his ideas have received the impress of 
deity ; but if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction, God 
will shine forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
yogee will become completely absorbed in him, and he 
will possess universal prescience. He whose abstraction 
continues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, &c. and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature, and identity 
with the spirituality and perfection of God. Jlereendi 
the first chapter o f the Pnliinjulu. 

(Chapter IT . — In the former part was shewn, the method 
by which a person of perfect mind acquires yog tt. In this 
chapter is pointed out, the method in which a secular per- 
son should perform ceremonial yoga, in which are in- 
cluded, the practice of religious austerities, and the repe- 
tition of the names of God, or of incantations, without 
the desire of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By 
this kind of yog it the person will be assisted in performing 
the more perfect yoga, and in victory over pain, [or ra- 
ther the cause of pain] which is of five kinds, illusion^ 
consciousness of separate existence^ passion^ religious dis^ 
gusi^ love of life. The four last spring from the first ; 
and each of these four include inability, as well as in effi- 
cient, weak, and suppressed desire. 

Illusion is that which leads a person to mistake one 
thing for anotlier, that is, to call that constant which is 
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incon^itant, that pure wljich is impure, that happiness 
which is real misery, that spirit which is not spirit, that 
meritorious w hicli has no merit, and that which is evil, 
flood . — CotfscUntstn ss of separate existence^ when uncon- 
nected with worldly attachment, is that which leads a 
person to consider, duriiify deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the object enjoyed and theeiijoyer, a^ one, notvvithstandinf;' 
the necessary distinction betiveeri them . — Passion (ragu) 
is expressed when a person seeks happiness with the most 
eager desire . — ]^) rcIigiol(s'•disgllst is to be understood, 
a hatred of that which, in a future birth, will produce 
misery. — By love of life is to be understood, an unmean- 
ing yet incessant concern to preserve life, or prevent the 
separation of body from spirit — This desire of life is to be 
attributed to a latent impression on the mind respecting 
the misery following death, and the delay in rising to 
life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
b) seed cast into the earth, which remains for months till 
il appears to be assimilated to earth itself, but, at the ap- 
pointed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to 
life. This idea of a latent impression remaining from 
preceding births is also confirmed by the case of an in- 
fdut, which, on the approach of a ravenous beast, is af- 
fected bj fear and the dread of death as much as one more 
advanced in vears ; as well as by the fact, that the smallest 
infant, on hearing terrific sounds, beermes immediately 
affected with fear. 

This last source of pain, arising from the loveoflife, 
is to be overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which 
will infallibly '^ecUre meditation on God. The former 
causes of pain, arising from illusion, consciousness of se- 
parate existence, passion or ragu, and religious disgust, 
are to be overcome b) fixing the mind on God, and 
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cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every con- 
dition of life. 

The impress^ of actions to be attributed to illusion, 
and is discovered either in this or in a future birth. Ac- 
tions performed under the influence of illusion are follow- 
ed by eight millions of births in connection with some cast, 
with an appointed period of life, and subjection to the 
fruit of actions : from works of merit result excellent cast, 
existence, and many enjoyments ; from evil actions arise 
degraded cast, unhappy life, and great misery. 

To the yogee, who has received the impressions of the 
c\ils of birth, subjection to the fruits of birth is peculiar- 
ly irksome ; for he secs that every earthly thing is unsta- 
ble, and is therefore connected with sorrow : hence he 
renounces the effects n .ach arise from the three gooiiBs, 
and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. These 
consequences, in secular persons, do not produce sorrow : 
they resemble those members of the body which remain 
at case while the visual faculty, from some accident, suf- 
fers excruciating pain : the yogee is the eye of the body. 

From illusion arise the effects of actions : this illusion 
i3 destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to the 
divine nature : this discrimination leads to deliverance 
from sorrow arising from transmigrations, and to the re- 
ception of truth [God]. 

It has been before affirmed, that deliverance must be 
obtained from the sorrows connected with birth. The 
origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit 

That is, all actions leave a mark on the mind, which is never oblitera- 
te d till the man has experienced the effects of thcic actions. 
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with the understanding, in which the former is the par- 
taker and the latter the thing enjoyed ; or, in other 
words, the one displays and the other is the thing dis- 
played. Visible objects are identified with the nature of 
the btitwfi, ruji1, and tuiml goontts, and, either as the re- 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elements, 
the senses, organs, and the understanding. The elements 
form the objects of participation ; the senses, Slc. are the 
partakers; but the elements, senses, &c. are to be co!i- 
sidcred as united to spirit in the work of participation. 
The fruit of actions, as well as liberation, belong to all 
the creatures. The progress of creation is thus described : 
first illusion, then the elements, then the senses, and lastly 
the understanding. 

If wc speak of him who is light, or the male power, wc 
say, he is simple life ; life is notan adjunct of his nature ; 
he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma- 
terial objects, though, on account of his vicinity to the un- 
derstanding, he receives the impressions of these objects. 
Ho is therefore the receiver, that is, he receives, through 
the understanding, the impression of visible objects, and 
then becomes identified w^ith them. 

If visible objects exist merely as objects of reception by 
spirit, it may be asked, what further is there for them 
when the yogee has passed through whatever w'as allotted 
to him as the fruit of w^orks ? To this it is replied, that 
visible objects are not wholly dismissed till discriminating 
wisdom is perfected. And even aftt r this, when the yo- 
gee becomes perfect spirit, and all the objects of illusion 
are banished, in consequence of his connection with crea- 
tures, he appears as though he took an interest in visible 
objects- 
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The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver aRd the 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this union 
is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re- 
moved, all the effects, resulting from the union of spirit 
and illusion, will necessarily cease. This separation con- 
stitutes the liberation of the yogee, who is hereafter 
known as the everlastingly free. 

• 

Imperfect discrimination, which leaves the mind wa- 
vering in its choice betwixt visible objects and spirit, will 
not accomplish the work of liberation. . This can only be 
obtained by that discrimination which is fixed and decid- 
ed. lly this illusion is destroyed, and with it conscious- 
ness of separate existence, or pride. The polluting ef- 
fects of the ruju and tu ntt goonus ore also removed, and 
the pure influence of the stttwfi goonu is restored. These 
being destroyed, the understanding is turned inward, and 
becomes fixed on spirit as reflected on itself i’* this is cal- 
led discriminating wisdom. As long as consciousness of 
s?olf-cxistencc remains, however, discrimination manifests 
itself in seven different forms. Perfect discrimination is 
obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogii: this acqui- 
sition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance 
arising out of the rugil andtumu goonus; and when the 
mind becomes identified with the radiant nature of the 
siltwfi goonti, discrimination is produced. 

The eight parts of yogii are: yumfi, nihumii, asdnii, 
pranayamfi, prityahardi dhardna, dhyand, and sumadhee. 
The first five serve the^purpose of subduing the passions, 

^ Nothing can receive apirit but. the understanding as irradiated by tlie 
s&tfva goonh, after the sttporeasion of the ruju and tuoia goonus. 

VOL. iV- 
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and of thus' assisting the yogee ; the last three are assis- 
tants to the yogee, without any medium. If the ceremony 
asunh is perfect, it will advance the ypgee in the perform- 
ance of pranayamit; and if that is perfected, prityahani 
is thereby assisted. 

Int/ianu there arc five divisions, 1. freedom from the 
desire of injuring others ; 2. truth in reference both to 
tj[ords and to the mind ; 3. freedom from the least appro^^ 
priation of*the property of another, either by thought, 
word, or practice ; 4. tlie subjection of the members for 
the sake of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of 
all pleasure. When the yogee attends to his vows in 
reference to all these parts of yiimil, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said 
ta perform the great vow. 

Niyumu includes five divisions, viz* 1. purity of body, 
using earth, water, &c. after certain functions \ and pu- 
rity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and bene- 
volent affections ; S. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. 
religious austerities; 4. the repetition of incantations: 
and 5 by causing all the formularies of worship atid all 
its benefits to terminate in God. ^ 

Through yumti and piyiimtt [the sources of] pain are 
destroyed, and through meditation on the opposite of 
these sources of pain [as, by meditating on benevolence, 
revenge is destroyed], the yogee is greatly assisted in his 
efforts to obtain perfect victory. These sources of pain 
are injuriou^oess, theft, &c., ^.^pb of which there arc 
three divisions, as, the injuriopi^pierson may offer the in- 
jury himself ; or he may do tt.^jtbfough another ; or, re- 
in its being dqne ; and so of the rest. Injuries arise 
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from anser, covetousness, and infatuation. Tho of 
these sources of pain are sorrow and error. He'whdw 
free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels ait 
envy. 

I 

" He whose body and mind arc pure, enjoys all thefruits 
of devotion, whether he practise devout ceremonk^ or 
not. To him who is tree from theft^ all the precious stones 
do homage* He who subdues his passions,' is Messed witli^ 
strength. He who renounces all the pleasures of s^sc, 
obtains the knowledge of preceding transmigratiojhs, and 
of that which shall succeed his present exisieticb* ‘ He 
who is pure in body, hates the body ; is 'Separated from 
every thing in a bodily shape ; is delivered iVom the impa- 
rities of the rdjn and ttimii goonds ; and, by the removor 
of these, is raised above the approach of grief, and is at^ 
ways happy; from thisiesultsa fixed mind, and senses 
which never wander; in which state the yogee acquires 
power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, pu- 
rifies himself from every imperfection, and the body and 
its organs become perfect* Th^’^repetition of incantations 
brings before (bOyogee the d^iy in whose name these are 
repeated ; and by making thb ultimate object of all forms 
and the effects of worship, to meet in God, he pleases the 
deity, and Induces him to bestow liberation* 

Asiinu ibeiades eighty-four modes of sitting at yogfi ; 
but, to be complete, the posture must-be quite easy, nei- 
ther painful nor attended with agitation. That a rigid 
posture may beedmo easy, the yogee^must acquire it by 
degrees, as the able to bear it; and that be 

may be happy in tbesO'^^J^IIlM^tances, he must raise his 
mind to the wondert^oT the4l^vens, and not confine it to 
body. When he become perfect iU the yogtt-posture, 

p 8 
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he will DO longer feel the inconveniences of heat or cold, 
hunger or thirst, &c. Perfection in the yogil-posture 
prepares the person for perfection in pramyamU, or, in 
the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of 
breath. Vital air is either stationary in the body, or re- 
ceived into it, or thrown from it. In the work of sup- 
pression, the yogee must permit the exhalation of his 
breath, at farthest, to the distance only of twelve fingers’ 
breadth, and graduallydiminish the distance from his nos- 
trils till the point of perfection is obtained. As it respects 
time, he must begin to restrain breathing for twenty-six 
seconds, and enlarge this period regularly till he is per- 
fect. He must practise these exercises daily, or as often 
as he is able. The yogee who most excels confines bis 
breathing to the distance of twelve fingers from his nose, 
and, even after restraining it for some time, draws it from 
no greater distance than his heart. This ceremony se- 
cures the removal of those errors which covered the mind, 
and prevented the radiance of the sfitwfi goonfi from ap- 
pearing ; and this quality having obtained manifestation, 
fixedness of mind is secured. ■ 

In PrityaharH, by withholding the mind from wander- 
ing, the organs are turned from their acciistpmed objects 
inward, and become subject to th^ yogSS. — J/ere ends 
the second part of the PatHtyuH. 

Chapter III. — Jhe fixing of the mind, so that it may 
not wander beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly be- 
yond the level of the navel, is called dhariin&y in which 
the yogee purifies his mindby henevolence ; practises the 
duties connected witii ytfmfl an.d niyfimfi ; perfects him- 
self in the yogii-posturesj •-> regulates the ipgress and 
egress of the animal soul ; and, fixing his eyes on the tip 
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of his no8e< subdues all his members,, and all the power 
of the elements over him. 

DhyanS, or meditation, implies, that the person thus 
employed is endeavouring to fix his mind on the deity, 
agreeably to the forms of dharitn& / so as to secure a con- 
stant stream of thought towards him, and exclude all 
worldly tendencies. 

In S&madhee, the understanding, carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the deity, or 
towards that which is the reflection of spirit upon the un- 
derstanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Dharttnii, dhyanti, and sfimadhee, for the sake of bres' 
vity, are distinguished by 'one name, sUngyUmH, that b, 
the restraining of the mind from all visible objects. To 
the person who is able to perfect himself in sfingyfimfi, the 
infinitely abstracted Ood, discovered by perfect discrimi- • 
nation, and identified with light, becomes manifest. SQn- 
gyttmfi is to be attained by degrees, first, by meditation on 
God through {more gross and then through more refined 
mediums. 

After the yogee has fixed his mind on the deity, H'oc- 
cBsionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in 
the mind and in visible ofegects. This process resembles that 
of vegetation, in which we have first the seed, then the 
plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment pre- 
paring for anothef biirt#^ *i]|*the same manner, the world, 
emanating from the firs^^iiyyse, proceeds through a series 
of subordinate cau^ and elTeets. The difference between 
the subordinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change 

p 3 
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in the cause during the process of production ; the seed 
does not vegetate till united to earth aod water. 

I 

The yogec who has perfected himself in the three parts 
of shngytimu, obtains a knowledge of the past and of the 
future ; if he apply sting) iinitl to sounds, to d<eir meaning, 
aod to the consequent result, he will posse8.s, from n^ere 
sound, universal knowledge. He who applies siiogyiiniti 
to the impressions of former births (lines of fate), from 
which actions and their eflects proceed, will obtain a 
knowledge of the events of preceding transmigrations. 
He who applies sting) timd to discover the thoughts of 
others, wUl know the hearts of all. He who does the same 
to his own form, and to the sight of *hose whose eyes are 
fixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, 
and to dim the sight of the observer. He who, according 
to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order to 
discover how he may most speedily reap the ftuit of them, 
will become acquainted with the time, plaoe, and causes 
of bis own death. He who applies sdngyiimti to that 
compassion which has respect to the misei able, will secure 
the friendship of all. He who, according to these rqles, 
meditates on the strength of the powertbl, so as to iden- 
tify his own strength with theirs, will acquire the same 
strepgth. He who meditates, in the same manner, on the 
sun, as perfect^ light, will become p-^viainted with the 
state of things in every place» Similar meditdtion on the 
poon, procures a knowledge, from mere sight, of the 
union, progresiS, itijid infiuence of the planets; similar 
contemgiation applied to the polai s^r, will enable the 
yogeS to disupguish between tbestareand planets, and to' 
observe their motions ; by tfae-'application of sSngyttmtt 
to the centre of the bowels at the najRel,'he will become 
ap^uainted with the apatomy of the httttmti body; by a 
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sirnikr application of to the eup at bbttom 

of the throat, he will overcome hunger and thirst; by me- 
ditating on the nerve koormti which exists a little below 
the throat, he will obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in 
in the act of yogti; by meditation* bn the basilare suture, 
he will be capacitated to see and converse with the deified 
persons who range through the ferial regions ; by medita- 
tion on extraordinary presence of mind he wiU obtain the 
knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the 
seat of the mind, or on the faculty of reason, he will become 
acquainted with bis own thoughts and those of others, past, 
present, and future ; by meditation on the state of tlie yo- 
gee who has nearly lost all consciousness of separate exist- 
ence, he will recogttize spirit as unassocidted and perfect 
existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the 
Songs and conversation of the celestial choirs; he will have 
the perception of their touch in their passage through the 
air ; his taste will become refined, and he will enjoy the 
constant fr^igrance of sweet scents. Though these fruits 
of shngy ifmtl are accompanied by the applause of mankind, 
yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progVesa 
of the yogee. 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjoyer and the 
thing enjoyed, in the work arising out of the natural 
order qf things, i^called the captivity of spirit. When the 
yogee, by the power of sitmadhee, has destroyed the power 
of those works which retained the spirit in captivity, he bC^ 
comes possessed o£ certain and unhcldtating knowledge; 
he is enabled to trace the progress of fniellect through the 
senses, and. the patb^ of Ak|i^<^nniiiial spirit through the 
nerves. Atter tbf% be ja aMe to enter a dead or a living 
body by the path od the seifaes", all the senses eecompany- 
ing him, as the swarei of bees follow the qaeed bee ; and 
in this body to act as though it were his own.® 

* In the Hindoo history, a story is given respecting Samoodr6«pala, a yo- 
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The collected power of all the senses called the ani- 
mal soul, which is distinguished by five operations con** 
nected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. 
The body of the yogee who, according to the rules of 
dhnrfinu, dhyanil and silmadhee, meditates on the air 
proceeding from the anus to the head, will become light as 
wood, and he will be able to walk on the fluid element. 
The body of the yogee who thus meditates on the air en- 
circling the navel, will become glorious as of a body light. 
He who, in the same manner, meditates on the ear and its 
vacuum, will hear the softest and most distant sounds, 
as well as those uttered in the celestial regions and in the 
world of the hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, 
will be able to ascend into the air. He from whose 
body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the 
operations of his mind has no respect to the body ; he is 
denominated the great vidchii, that is, the bodyless : he 
who applies sungytimii to these operations, will destroy 
the impressions (or the marks) of fate arising from former 
births. He who meditates, by the rules of stingyfimii, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, 
on the subtile elements, will overcome, and be transform- 
ed into these elements ; he will be capacitated to become 
as rarified and atomic as he may wish, and to proceed to 
the 'greatest distance ; in short, he will ^e enabled to rea- 
lize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his pas- 
sions, to render his body invulnerable, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as to subject 
himself again to the* effects of a^tioiii. He who, accord- 
ing to the rules of stingyiimii, meditates on mind under 
the influence of the siitwii goonti, will obtain victory over 
the three goontis, and will possess dniversal knowledge. 

geS, who is saul to have entered the lM)dy of the infant son of VilcrCmadilyu, 
and obtained his kingdom . — See page 27, vol, tii. 
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When the yogee has gained perfect victory over the goo- 
nQs, he is denominated vishoka, that is, free from sorrow^ 
and his body become^ buoyant as his mind : he triumphs 
over illusion. He who applies sflngySinQ to discriminate 
between the sQtwfi goonQ and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error [the cause of birth], and obtains libera* 
tion. 

The local deities will assail such a yogSe, and will en- 
deavour to divert him from the religious abstraction 
which he has attained, by bringing before him sensual 
gratifications, or by exciting in his mind thoughts of per* 
sonal aggrandisement, but be should partake of these gra- 
tifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in 
exciting desire in the mind, he will be thrown back to all 
the evils of future transmigrations. 

The yogee passes through four stages ; in the first, he 
begins to learn the first forms of yogii, and enters on the 
work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In 
the next stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires per- 
fect knowledge. In the third, thq advance towards per- 
fection is that which has been just described, in which the 
yogee oveixomes all the primary and subtile elements. 
In the fourth, he loses all personality, and all conscious- 
ness of separate existence ; all the operations of intellect 
become extinct, and spirit klone remains. 

When lie has reached the third stage,' he is still liable 
to be overcome ; and even in the last, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, he is not wholly safe from the local 
gods, nor will be so till he hah advanced beyond flie fifth 
of these seven. 
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There is still another method of perfecting yogfi, that is, 
bj applying the rules ofsiingyfimtl to the divisions of the 
last ksbiimC [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him- 
self in tbF, will obtain complete knowledge of the subtile 
elements, atoms, &c. which admit not of the divisions 
of species, appearance and place. He who attained 
this is called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. 
The knowledge which is the fruit of discrimination is 
called the saviour, for it is this which delivers the yogee 
from the bottomless sea of this world, without the fear of 
return. This knowledge brings before the yogee all visi- 
ble objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedi- 
ous process of the senses. 

j 

When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is 
absorbed in illusion, and when the impressions of the un* 
derstanding are no longer reflected on spirit, or are 
no more received bj' spirit, the yogee Jn this state obtains 
liberation.— i/ere ends the third part of the Pat&nj&lii, 

ChaplerIV . — All the perfect ascetics (siddhees) attained 
in the preceding birth perfection in sfimadhee: among these 
some yrere perfect at their birth, as the sage Kopild, all 
the winged tribes, &c. ; to others the last touch df perfec. 
tir^n was given by some sacred pre8cri|j^ion prepared by a 
perfect ascetic; to others by the teg^tition of incanta* 
tions ; and to others by religious austerities, as Yishwa- 
mitrd, &c. This perfection is not obtained in one birth ; 
b(|t nature, taking advantage of thei^advance made in the 
formev birth, in the next carrier the yogee to perfection. 

Here an objector says, By this t^stem you make na« 
ture, and not actions, the cause of 4^ety effect, but fbo 
shastrds teach, that from actions proceeds every thing. 
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To this Pfitunjfiloe replies, Nature is the souree ofiall, 
and of aetions too, and therefore the effect can never 
vern the cause ; but meritorious actions may remove the 
obstructions arising from demerit in the progress of nsh 
ture. Nature, coiibned by works of demerit^ appears 
like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of 
merit cut the banks, and then, by its own force, the watpr 
pursues its progress. Thus nature is not impelled' by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate it, so ae to 
allow it an unobstructed progress.- For, even in the yoi- 
geS, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, 
when tempted by the local dekies, and again immersed ti) 
illusion, nature displays its energy. ^ •>- 

In consequence of the various tendencies of the niind, 
the actions of men are uiuUifarious ; the fixedness* of 
mind and unchanging conduct of theyogee is to be attri* 
bated to his proximity to the deity. Yet the yogcS, when 
united to a new body, necessarily feels the force of the 
five senses ; though this is not connected with visible ob- 
jects, but it leads to God. And thus, as his mind is free 
from the sources of pain, so is his conduct spiritual. The 
works of those, ascetics who have become such by religious 
austerities, the repetition of incantations, i&c.- are' white 
(or produce excelleqt fruit) ; the works of the hellish, are 
black (producing' evil fruit). The works of. those who 
are neither highly virtuous nor highly vicious^ are of a 
mixed colour.' The actions of the yogec are excellent ; 
for though he seeka nothing -by them, >jthe deity best^Ags 
upon him excellent rewei;^ ■ > 

t 

The effeCtoof actions ui«<)||wo kinds, recolleCtHutand 
species. He who at death' loses the human foVm, and for 
a hundred years is^ born among irrational animals, or tbe 
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forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, 
the impressions received in the human state; but when he 
is again born in this state, all the impressions of humanity 
are revived. Though during these transmigrations he 
may have been often born, and in many shapes, and, as a 
wild b 'ast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, 
as species and recollection are inseparably united, the im> 
pressions of humanity are always revived when he springs 
to human birth. Here a person asks. In such a person’s 
first or original birth, where were these impressions ? To 
this PiitiinjQlee replies, These imj^ressions are without 
beginning : this is proved from the constant and almost 
inextinguishable desire of happiness interwoven into the 
very nature of all. Should it from hence be urged, since 
the desires of men are boundless, how is liberation to be 
obtained ? It is answered, that liberation is obtainable? 
for though the desires of the heart are innumerable, the 
cause of these desires is one, that is illusion ; and as illu* 
sion and its effects (impressions, species and existence), 
take refuge in the understanding, these desires are like* 
wise found there : it is therefore only necessary that illu* 
sion should be destroyed by discrimination, and then libe* 
ration will be secured. The desires being endless, how 
should the mind become fixed ? This objection may be of- 
fered ; but it should be remembered ^at mind, whether 
its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one ; the ap- 
parent variety is in its exercises, not in itself. The 
three gooniis pervading every thing, all things are neces- 
sarily identified with these gooniis^ and hence every 
thing partakes of the same properties. Should it be still 
objected, bow can three gooniis be one, and how can 
mind, pervaded by these different goontls, be one I it may 
be answered, that this indivisibility arises from the union 
of these goontls : all the different vessels made of clay 
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bare but one denomination, and the union of thd fivepri> 
mary elements is called simply earth, and not by any 
name in which the component parts are distinguished. 
Thus, in consequence of its union to different objects, the 
mind is affected by different passions ; a husband, at the 
sight of a virtuous wife, is filled with pleasure ; of the 
seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the appearance of 
his unfditlifiil wife, he is overwhelmed with sorrow. In a 
similar manner, when the mind is united to religion, the 
sQtwfi goonii becomes visible, and the mind is filled with 
happiness ; when united to irreligion, the rfijfi goonS be- 
comes visible, and it is filled with sorrow ; when united 
to the highest degree of irreligion, the tfiinti goonti is pre- 
eminent, and the mind is overwhelmed with sorrow. Thus 
it is the same mind which is affected in various ways, by 
the mere circumstance of union to different objects ; and 
thus spirit merely makes \nown objects ; it has no inter- 
course with them except as it is the mirror : it makes 
them manifest ; the intercourse is that of intellect [which 
is a part of nature, and not spirit]. But it may be said, 
if it be the property of spirit to make known visible ob- 
jects, why are they not at once visible to the mind ? To 
this it may be answered, that only those objects which &1I 
upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known ; or in 
other words, those objects become known which the mind 
or intellect throws upon the mirror [spirit], but other ob- 
jects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it be 
thus, then spirit in the work of manifestation assumes the 
forms of visible objects, and becomes an agent in the 
events of life. To this PtitfinjQlee replies, that this con- 
nection between spirit as the displayer, and nature as dis- 
played, is separate from all choice ; it is the mere consti- 
tution of things, in which the parties are wholly unaffect- 
ed. The sfitwti goonii enjoys an immediate nearness to 
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spirit, but the other goonfis approach spirit through the 
stitwh. The mind, being united to the sutivQ goonil, bj 
its vicinity to spirit assumes the character of spirit, and 
becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, 
By this system of attributing every thing to intellect, yoQ 
render spirit unnecessary, it is answeied, that visible ob- 
jects cannot render themselves visible, but must be made 
so by another ; therefore there is a necessity for spirit, that 
through the medium of intellect it may do the work of 
manifestation. The mind, when under the influence of 
yogfi, promotes the good of spirit, and when al>sorbed in 
sensible objects, injures it ; not that the mind can really 
bring good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible 
appearance of things. Should it be asked, Why the mind 
does not throw upon spirit the images of joy and sorrow 
at once, it is answered, that these impressions are opposed 
to each other, and therefore cannot be manifested at the 
same time. — An objector here says, According to this 
system then, spirit is wholly excluded front all active ope- 
ration in the aflairs of the universe, and is a mere spec- 
tator: why then may we not maintain, that that which 
makes knovvn is not spirit, but another power, another 
imderstanding? To this Pfitdnjtilee replies, The Under- 
standing, or as many understandings as you please, must 
be parts of nature, and therefore can never fill the office 
of light, or do the work of manlfe^tdtion* Should it be 
still objected, As you have maintaloelf the doctrine of an 
unoperative Spirit, a mere spectator of the universe, I 
have as clear a right to suppose that an illuminating un- 
derstanding may be the cause ojT ir.aiiifestatioti ; To this I 
answer, that this proposifion can never be maintained, for 
as thaire are opposing properties in the three goon us, the 
necessary union between that which makes known and the 
thing manifested would be wanting; in addition to ^hicb 
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also there would be in this, system as many agents of 
knowledge as individuals, instead of one spirit, the light 
of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although the 
understanding is not the cause of light, it does possess, in 
consequence of its nearness to spirit, a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature. 

Spirit is identified with life, is independent, and uncon* 
nected. When the understanding appitoaches spirit, and 
clothes itself with the properties of spirit, it is then called 
light ; and in this character it directs the affairs of the uni* 
verse. If, says an opponent, the understanding is the 
universal agent, what proof is there left of the existence 
of spirit ? Pifttinjalee says, Throughout universal nature, 
whatever exists by the conjunction of various causes, ex* 
ists not for itself but for another ; as, therefore the operii* 
tions of the understandirj are reflated by the three 
gooiuls, the understanding must wst, not for itself but ^ 
for another, and that other is s^t. Still, however, it 
must not be understood that spirit is united to things in 
a gross manner, but merely in connection with the sQtwl 
goonii. Amongst all material objects, the most excellent 
is the body ; thqse, parts which are roost excellent in the 
body are the senses ; that which is more excellent than 
the senses^ is mind under the influence of the siftwS goo* 
nil ; after this, and separate from this, is spirit, which is 
identified with lifis^. and in consequence is separate from 
ail material objects. 

^ . .-t 

The object of the PatiinjQlil ddrshiinii is to lead men 
to liberation ; and this we shall consider in ten sentences, 
thus : First, when a {^son has obtained discrimination, 
all his ideas of separate existence, as, 1 am chief, I enjoy, 
&c. are destroyed. The consequence of which is, that 
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his mind is diverted from outward things, bis thoughts are 
turned inward, and united to spirit : this is the eommence- 
ment of liberation. Still, however, worldly anxiety, the 
effect of the impressions of former births,* occasionally 
intrudes. This is to be overcome by perseverance in in- 
ternal meditation. When the yogec has accomplished 
this, the irradiated understanding obtains a most clear 
manifestation, and visible objects sink into the shade. 
Then by discriminating wisdom the work of illusion be- 
ing brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in 
invisible atoms to its utmost progression, is destroyed — 
to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is 
the destruction of illusion, and the consequent separation 
of spirit from matter ; and tho other kind is comprehend- 
ed in the deliverance of spirit from the operations of the 
understanding, and in that clear effulgence with which it 
afterwards shines forth. 


SECT. XXII . — The N^ayu^ Philosophi/. 

GoKtumii, whose sootrus amount to 462 lines, was the 
distinguished founder of this school of philosophy. Some 
account of him will be found in page 5. The first com- 
mentator on his sootrfis was Gilngeshti^^hintamfinee; 
whose very excellent work might be^comprized in a mo- 
derate octavo volume ; and which is t^oDSulted at present 
by all those who study the Nyayii durshiinfi.® Three 
learned Hin.doos have written comments on GOngeshu, 
viz. ^Shiromtince, Bh&vaniindii, tod Mfit’hoora-nat’hil. 
It is about 200 years since Shiromunee wrote his com- 
ment ; which, though much smaUer than the others, is 

^ The sound of this word resembles Naiyu. * Durshhnu, fioui 

drisbS, to sec or Itnovi, 
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considered as the most able. The other commentators 
lived not many years after Wm. 

The learned men of Bengal are proud of the. honour of 
considering this philosopher, who was bom at N hdSoya, 
as their countryman i the following legends are current 
respecting him : When arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute 
bis studies under Vachtisp^tee'ini^hrQ, it is said, that be 
attained at once the seat next to his teacher, rising over 
the heads of all the other students. P&k8hti-dhhrii*mi- 
shrd, a very celebrated Nyayayikti pdndit, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoos! • 
band, arrived with a grout, retinue, elephants, ,cam^8, 
servants, &c. at Ntideeya. Tbp people collecting around 
him, he asked them i|ho was the most learned man in 
those 'parts; they gavh the honour to Shiromiinee,.who 
was, in fact, at that moment performing his ablations in 
the Ganges; PdkshB, on seeing him, pronounced this 
couplet : 


** Hoar sunk in darkimi GonH must be. 

Whose sage is blind jblromfliDee."s 

t. 

He then sent to the raja, ohallehging all the leam^nteQ 
at his court to a disputation : but Shiromtlnee coiop||i^y 
overcame his 'opponent, and Mishrii retired ft’om the 'eon* 
troversy acknowleji^&g''^e superiority of the blind Shi* 
romiinee <> ' < ' 

JHg&dSeshii ttlrkaliiDkart! and GtidhadhSrh, two learn- 
ed men of Nfideeya, hare wHtten comments on ShiromQ* 
,nce, which are ektenstvely read In Bengal. , Other com* 

* The name (br 8ei^. * Tbia pOndit had ipattbcaij^of ong ejrc. • 

'* Tbii latter story is soStetinn related in terM dlflhnat ftni these, 
vor.. IV. 0 
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meats are used in diflerent parts of Hindoost’hand ; but 
in Mit’bila the work of fihSvanQndti is preferred* The 
Nyayd diirsh&nit is chiefly studied in Bengal and Mit’hila. 
Almost every town in Bengal contains some NyayayikQ 
schools, tliough they are most numerous at Ndducya, 
Trivdnee and Vasvariya. There are in Nddeeya not less 
than fifty or sixty schools : that over which Shivd-nat’^ 
hd‘vidya>vachdsputee presides, contains not less than one 
hundred students. Indeed, the Nyayd has obtained so 
decided a pre-eminence over all the ddrshunds now stu- 
died in these parts, that it is read by nine students in 
ten, while the other ddrshdnds are scarcely read at all. 
The truth is, that this is the only system of philosophy 
which in Bengal has remained popular after so many 
revolutions ; at the festivals, he who can best dispute 
on the first principles of philosophical research as 
taught in the Nyayd, receives the highest homage, the 
most honourable seat, and the richest presents. He who 
is merely acquainted with the law books, and the poems, is 
always placed on a lower seat : yet the Nyayayikd is ac- 
quainted with only the very first rudiments of what 
was taught by his learned ancestors. 

As this is the only system of philosophy studied at pre- 
sent in Bengal, it may not be uniuterfsting to meiition the 
different works read in these Nyajwyikd schools : The 
first work put into the hands of the student, and which 
he commits to memory, is either the Bhasha-pdrichedd, or 
the Kdiiadd-bhashyd. From these works, and the instruc- 
tions of the master, the student is taught all those logical 
terms by which nature in all' its parts is described. After 
this commits to memory the Vyaptee-pdnchdkd, by 
Shiromdnee, from which he learns to reason from an ef- 
feef to its cause; and with this work i$read the comment 
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of Jugudeeshfi. After this the Siddhantii-liikshiind, by 
Shiromunee, and its comment by J dgddceshd ; which 
contain answers to the objections made against the proofs 
of the reality of invisible things derived from inference. 
The student next reads the Poorv u-pukshS, a work con- 
taining objections to the arguments of the Vyaptee^pdn- 
chuku ; and replies to these objections.^ The next wok*k 
explained to the student is the Vyttdhee ktirfind-dbarma- 
vtichinoabhavu, by Shiromiinee^ and comments by Jdgil- 
deeshil, MdfhooranatMiiiy and others ; these works also 
are confined to the proofs of the existence of the first 
cause from created objects. The next work read is Vy- 
aptee-grdihoptiyu, a work on the means of obtaining (he 
knowledge of proof arising from inference ; and after this 
Pdkshuta, a work on the union of things necessary to 
produce proofs of a firsi cause; Pdramdrshfi^ a similar 
work; Sainanyti-ldkghtind) on proofs from similarity of 
species; Vishdshd-vyaptee, on proofs arising from the 
distinctions of things ; VisheshB-nirooktee ; Unoomitee, 
on proofs from inference; Vadart’hii, on the meaning of 
terms ; UvuyttvB, five questions on the evidence arising 
from the union of cause and effect, with their answers; 
NBiigvadu, a discourse on negatives ; Shuktec-vadB, on 
sounds ; Moktee-vadB, on final liberation ; VyootpBttee- 
vadB, on the causes of things ; Vidhee-vadB, on the meaning 
of^erms; Pramdnyfi«vadB,on credible evidence ; Oopadhee- 
vadhB, on the meaning of terms. The lasit work read is the 
KoosoomanjBlee, by OodByBnacharyB.'— ^It must not be 
supposed, that every student reads all these works, or that 
every teacher is capable of giving instructions on them 
all : to proceed through the whole series occupies a youth 
at least twelve years. He who has pursued these studies 

* The Hindoos consider this v/ofk as that which overthrew the heresy of 
the Bouddhiis^ 

Qg 
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to their close, is spoken of with admiration, thus, He 
has read even the Koosoomanjulee.” With the above- 
meotioned works varioub commenti are used, according 
to the ivill of the teacher* 

An extract from the work of yisbwti<*nat'hti-8iddhantri 
will give a still clearer view of the subjects taught in 
these schools : 

The whole material system may be comprized in the 
terms existence and non-existence* Existence includes 
five ideas, matter, quality, actions, species, and con- 
stituent parts. Non-existence includes four ideas ; that 
which does not ^et exist; that which is wanting; that 
which may be destroyed, and that which never existed. 

The wisdom of God comprehends and makes known 
all things. — Things, qualities, actions, and species are 
numerous.<— Things include, matter, water, light, air, 
vacuum, time, space, life, and spirit. — Qualities belong 
only to things, and comprehend form, taste, smell, touch, 
numbers, measure, separation, union, inequality, great* 
ness, distance, intellect, happiness, error, desire, envy, 
anxiety, weight, softness, fluidity, habit^ works of merit 
and demerit, and sound. — Action includes, throwing up-* 
wards, throwing downward^, drawi<«g^to wards, opening 
and going. « 

There are three causes of things ^^the material cause, 
as thread for weaving cloth ; the incidental cause, as the 
stick with^hich the potter^s Ivbc^l is turqed^ and thd 
efficieut'^pse, as the wheel upon which earthen ware 
id formii^. Material causes belong onb to the primary 
elements. Of tlie primary %leinen&,^1lbi^ are essential to 
every form of existence, matter, water, light, and air. 
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To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, belong priority} 
succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, vacuum} 
and tfie quarters, belong universality an4 extension. To 
matter and light belong heaviness, juices, and liquids. To 
wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, and swiftness. To light be- 
long contact, number, measure, kind, union, separation, 
priority, succession, form, fluidity, and swiftness. To wa- 
ter belong touch, number, measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, priority, succession, swiftness, fluidity, heaviness, 
form, taste, and softness. To matter belong all the pre- 
ceding thirteen qualities, except softness ; and smell is to 
be added. 

To the animal soul belong wisdom, joy, sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, care, numbe'^ measure, kind, union, sepa- 
ration, thoughtfulness, and works of merit and demerit. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, 
kind, union, and separation. To vacuum belong the pre- 
ceding five qualities, and sound. To spirit belong num- 
ber, measure, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. 
To the mind belong priority, succession, number, mea- 
sure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter 
belong smell, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweet,' 
bitter, salt, pungent, and astringent, perishableness and 
imperishableness, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

The visible worid is" divided. into three parts; vm. 
1. iodieSf viviparous, oviparous, and equivocal generation, 
as in the earth, and by the ny» of the son ; i. membtrff as 
the mind, the eyes, the/iosb, the ears, the tongue,' sod the 
skin ; the band^j^ the s^iee, and the oigana ofge- 
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neration and exet-etion ; 3. the Jive objects of sense, includ- 
ing every material object. 

I 

To water belong whiteness, sweetness, coldness, soft- 
ness, fluidity, perishableness [the gross mass] and impe- 
rishableness [atoms]. Its properties are ascertained by 
the taste. From the dew to the collected waters of the 
great deep, all is included in this description ; but the 
birth-place of waters is unknown. To light belong heat, 
radiant whiteness, inalleableness, perishableness, and 
imperishableness. Light is comprehended by the sight, 
and is found in (ire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, 
its progression is crooked, it is perishable and imperisha- 
ble, is known by contact, exists in every thing from the 
animal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary 
to the production of sound ; it is indivisible, but may be 
said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives birth 
to all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the 
past and the future, and is indivisible ; the divisions of 
time arc mere accidents. The quarters arc indivisible, 
unchangeable ; their uSe is to ascertain objects near or 
distant; their division is merely accidental. 

Spirit presides over the senses. Every action has its 
proppr agent ; the body dpes not possess the principle of 
motion, as is proved from the state of the dead. The opi- 
nion of those who affirm; that the members form the ac- 
tive principle, is proved to be ffilladous from the cases of 
the blind, &c. Others affinn, thatwind is the.source of 
life and metion : but if this were the case, when this fli- 
culty Was pursuing some distant object, the body would 
become inanimate. Yet some caujsepiost Mist, fiw there 
is no effect without a cause ; and tbereffire there is some 
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invisible resident in the body, Mrhich directs all its mo- 
tions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which 
is not cognizable by the senses. The Nyayayikii replies, 
that in many cases, the proof of fkcts must be derived Crota 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot move, but 
the charioteer is concealed : he however immediately 
concludes that there is a driver, since a chariot was never 
known to move itself It is therefore concluded, that in 
all living bodies there must be an animating principle ; 
and that that which excites to the pride of separate exis^ 
tence, must be this animating principle. The existence 
of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recol- 
lection. Evidence is of four kinds, that derived from the 
senses, from inference, from comparison, and from sound. 
The five senses apprehe'id the forms of things, also of 
scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, and are under the con- 
troul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, and, 
without their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, de- 
sire, envy, and care. Deside the evidence of the senses, 
men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty 
of reason : The Supreme Being knows every thing in 
consequence of his omniscience ; pious ascetics know the 
secrets of things by communications from .the deity. 

That a first cau^e exists is inferred from the nature of 
things, and from the impossibility of an effect witjiout a 
cause ; hence things ievisrlile proved to exist fro^ 
those which are visible l but the objector says, this is not 
always sure proof, for the same effect is seOO to arise out 
of different <^use9, jtherpfbjre it is necessary to shew, ihat 
the effects you m^jpjjon.cao only arise from a certain de- 
fined cause. objector is referred to the universe 

as a proof of tli||^xtiffisnce of an infinite power. 

V Q 4 
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Evideoce arises, a]$a from gflUiid : when a person hears 
the sound coWy all the properties of that animal are form-* 
ed in tbg mind ; he understands what is meant,, from his 
knowledge of the-term : that is, from the power of sounds 
to convey ideas, and from his knowledge of peculiar forms 
of expression. It is also necessary, where sound is admit- 
ted as evidence, that the hearer should understand the 
design of the speaker ; the propriety of hjs exptessioos ; 
the necessity of order in the arrangement of words ; and 
possess'a capacity to fill up broken sentences. 

Ideas are received into the mind separately, never in 
a congregated state. If in any ease there is a retention 
of ideas, it is in the calculation of numbers. 

Our conceptions of things are of four kinds, certain, 
uncertain, mistaken, and those formed by comparison. 
Another kind may be added, arising from ridicule. 

Should it he objected, that we are to regard nothing 
hut the evidence of the senses, it is replied, that it is im- 
possible not to acknowled^ the evidence of sounds, other- 
wise it would be wrong to fear another when he threatens. 
Where the evjdepce arising from inference is not admit- 
ted, the non-appearance of a thing wo|||ld be ivalent 
to non-existence, and a writing would he no proof of the 
extstopeeqf the writer. Some add another comparison, 
to establish the same mode of proof : such a person is ve- 
ry corpulent,, but it ia certain that be never aatn during 
the day^; it i^inlear then, thougb no <me sees him, that he 
most eat during the qight. i i « 

Tbb Mems to be equivalent to the MotimeS, t^ ritole it tbe tnt 
el tratU. 
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YuiUe tUngB are capable of form, taste, contact^ scent, 
priority, sueceeBioo, fluidity, heavinets, coldness* dod 
swiftness. Invisible things include merit, demerit, cate^ 
reason, &c. To both visible add invisible things belong 
number, measure, union, and separation. Some of these 
qualities exist in only one form of matter, and others in 
many : union, separation, nnmber, &c. belong to many ; 
but sound and reason only to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heavi* 
ness, and measure, possess the properties of the things 
from which they are derived, as long as they continue in 
tiieir natural state. Merit, demerit, care,‘and properties 
which belong to invisible • objects, arise from circum* 
stances separate from the natural cause. 

When the mind casts ofl* for a time its connection with 
the senses, and retires into a vein in the breast called 
Medhya, sleep succeeds. Intercourse with visible objects 
is called wakefulness. When the mind enters a certain 
part of the vein above-mentioned, profound sleep taker 
place. ** 

Knowledge is of two kinds, certain and folse. The 
latter consists in pronouncing a thing to be different firom 
what it really is ; and belongs both to religion and to dif-'' 
ferent forms of matter : one man declares matter and spi* 
rit to be one ; another, by a fault of vision, mistakes an 
olgect through distance. In foct, this fafee knowledge ii 
to be reforred to the diflkelty of identifying objects tit 
focts, and ascertaipiag the reality of ^eir existetikh.^ 
Fake knowledge jl|^way# founded ih error. Certain 
knowledge ne^iao (^finUion. 
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Joy and sonrow ariaiB out ef religion and irreligion. In* 
ducementi, such as future rewards and punishments, must 
be held out^ that the person may resemble the child de* 
siroua of the breast for its own nourishment, and become 
anxious to practise religious duties. To this he must add 
confidence in bis ability to perform religious duties, and 
the firmest hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoid- 
ing that despair which cuts the sinews of all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit of mind. 

Religion carries to future bliss, and irreligion to future 
misery. 

Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat ; 
both are formed in the air. Those formed in the vacuum 
of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as waves, 
so that preceding sounds are not drowned by those which 
follow. Sounds do not die ; if they did, we should not 
be capable of recoilecting them : all sounds are of similar 
origin. 

Absorption includes everlastif^, unmixed, unbounded 
happiness. 

i 

He who exists in ail the forms mentioned by philo- 
sophevsr— be is God. 

SECT. XXIII . — Woiltsofthis PlHlos<^hy still extant. 

’ •» 

Goutdmif'sfiotrtf, the original aeotenees or aphorisms 
of GoutQmfi.— Nyayii*89otrR«tSekBf e comment on the 
BootrOs. — A commentary on dittos by Yjlf^ldhfimanU.— • 
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ShQshfidhQrii, another commeotory on the sdotrttst— 
Gh>ut{laiQ-bha88hyti*teeka, a comment on an abridgement 
of Goutfimh. — Sootrophsharfi, an explanation of the 
eootrUs. — ^Nyayd-soStrAvrittee) remarka on theNyaytt* 
sdotrQs. 

♦ 

C^noomand-khdndtt, a part of the s5otrfis on prooik of 
the evidence of things derived from inference. A com- 
nient on ditto, by Shiromdnee. — Unoomantl-khdndK- 
vadart’lid, remarks on the Unoomanii>khttndii.<^Unoo» 
manalokd, by MQh^shwQrii. — tlnooinantt-pramanyfi-va- 
da, by BhQvandndii. — Onooraand'deedhitee-vyakbya, by 
the same author. — Unoomitee-khdndiinQ. — Unoomitee- 

f 

pdramdrshii'vichard. — Oopadhee>vadd«rdhdsyd, a com* 
ment on the tlnoomand-kbdfidd, by Gddadhdrd. — Ano* 
ther comment, by Md< hooranat’hd — ^An explanatory 
treatise on the above, by Bhdvandndd. — A comment by 
Khrishndbhdttd on the comment of Jdgddeeshd relative 
to this chapter. — Unoomand'iiirasd, on the rejection 
of inference as a mode of proof. 

Prdtdkshti-khdndd, another chapter of the sootrds, on 
the evidence of the senses. — ^A comment on ditto by Shi* 
romdnee. — An explanation of the same work. — Prdtdh* 
shd’pdrishishtd, further remarks on the Frdtdkshd*khdn* 
dd.-xA comment on the Prdtdk^alokd, by Mdt’hoora* 
nat’hd. — Prdtdkshd-vadd, on the evidence of the sensea* 

Shdbdd*khdndd, aoother chapter of the sootrds, ofi 
the evidence of oral testimony. — ^A comment by Mdt’« 
boora*Bai*bd. ^ SkAbdal<^d.-*>T4rkd*prdka8bd*8|)dbdd* 
kdndd, a comment.w!i^dbcld*mdnee*t^dnce. 

Chintamdo^'on tit evidonces of the senses, on that 
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arising from inference, from comparison, and from oi;al 
testimony.— A comment on dittc, by Roochee-dUttii. 

KooeoomanjtUee, by Oodtiyiinacharyii, on the divine 
nature. 

Nyajfl-IeelavHtee, by Shree>BdllQbh(i. — ^Leelaviitee- 
viv^ka, Leelavatee*vrittee, and Le6lavatee*oopaya, on 
the opinions <it the Noiyayikds. — A comment on the last 
work, by Vardhamana.— Leelavdtee, by Shirorndnee. — 
LSelavdtec-teeka, a comment on ditto. 

Decdhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromdnee. — A 
comment on the work of Shiromdnee, by J Oyd-Ramd. — 
Another called vyakha.— Others by Jdgadeeshd, Gddad* 
hard, and Mdhad^vd. — A comment by Krishnd'bhattd 
on the comment of Gddadhdrd. 

Sdngshdyanoomitee, and Sdngshdyanoomitee'vadart’- 
hd, on conjecture.— A comment on the Nyayd-mdkd* 
rdtidd. — Vyootpdttee, a work by Gddadhdrd. — Kdtd- 
koddhard. — A comment on Tdrkd-b'msha, by Gouree* 
Kantd. — Nyayd koustoobhd, an explanation of the Nyayd 
doctrines 'Nyayd'tdrwd chiutatudnee>prdka8hd, thoughts 
on the essence of the Nya>d philosopby.^A comment on 
the Siddhantd'tdtwd, by Gokoold-nat’h'd'oopadhyayd.— 
Prdtyasdtteesvichard, on the evidence arising from com- 
parison. — Ndvyd-mdtd-vadart’hd, on new opinions.— 
Badbd'bdddhee, . on certain "nowledge — Vishdydta- 
vichard, on evidence arising from visible objects. — 
Pdkslidta-vadhart’hu, syllogisms on Hau^e and effect.— 
Tdrkd-bliabha-sard-mdnjdre^' a*com{>iIa‘tion.— Mtingdld. 
vadart'hd, a work on the invocations pi^xed to llintdoo 
wi^gn^. — Samdgree-vadart’hd, oi^e'wMiBs of obtain- 
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ing philoBophical knowledge.>-A comment on tbeNflngf 
vadii, oil negatives, by JitgiLdSeshfitfirkalfinkarl^ 
MooktavUlee-dSepika, a comment on the MooktavtUliSf. 
— Another work bearing this title Ffikshiidhiir]oi.> 
misbrtt. — UlilnkarS-ptlriskarS, a worii on the meaning of 
terms. — Pudart’h&'tQtMraviilokfl, a similar work.-^Yoish* 
vshikii-sootropQskarQ, the meaningj of the YoisbdshikS 
sdutrfis.— Nyaj Q'siddhantii'miinjdree, a nosegay ofpro|Ofi 
respecting the Nyayti. — TQrkii.bhashii'pr&kashii, a simi- 
lar fvork. — Alokti, (light) a name like that of Jlhe Star or 
the Sun news-papers. — Shfiktee-vicIiarQ, on the meaning 
of sounds. — Drivy&kiriinavQlee, on the nature of sub- 
stances. — Nyayti-pramanyti-m&njQree-tceka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayunfi.— Pfidfi-vyakhya-rBtnakdrH, 
on the meaning of words. — Yishisbtii-voishishtyii-hodhB, 
a similar work. — Samanyd-lBkshiina-vadart’hd, ditto. — 
Pramanytivadd, on the four proofs of things. — ^Koosoo- 
manjulee-mdkdrundd, on the divine nature.— A comment 
on ditto. — Yivrittee-koosoomanjdlee-karika-vyokhya, a 
similar work. — Yyapteevadhd-rdhdsyd, on the causes of 
things. — Kardkd'chdkrd, on the six parts of speech.-*- 
Nyayd-siddhantd-mdnjdree-shdbdd-pdricbddd, an abridg- 
ment of the terms used in the Nyayd. — Tatpdryd-sdnddc* 
bhd-nyard, on the meaning of words.* YdrdfadmanS 
kirdnavdle&prdkashd, on different philosophical opinions. 
— Nyayd-sdnkshdpd, a short abridgment of the Nyayd 
philosophy.— Oopdkrdmd-vadd, on the grounds of dis- 
pute. — Pdrdtdtwd'prdkashika, on the essence of the 
Nyayd. — Pi^dart’hd-chundrika, on the meaning of terms. 
— Nyayd-pddarPhd-deepika, an abri^ment. — Nyay^* 
mookta-yd|ee, a simyay work. — Mookta-vdlee-prdkasbti, f 
ditto.— Pddart’hd-d^ika, j^ttp.— Siddhantdmdnjdree- 
te^a, comment on the Sidd|bantd-mBnjdrcc.— Nyayd- 
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sarQ, an abridgment. — Tatp&rjii*deepika, a comment on 
diUo.— •GoonQ^kirfina-viilee, on the 24 goonii8.~Nyayfi" 
siingriihli, by Riighoo-nat*hii ~Nyayii*tfitwaIokQ, an 
abridgment. — Tiitwii-viv£kti-mo51ti, ditto. — A comment 
on ditto.-^Nfikshiitrii-vadaoviilee, on astronomical terms. 
— ^Nyayfi-varttikfi-teeka, a short comment. — Siinnee- 
karshti-vadh, on the union of visible objects with the 
aenses.—Nyayii-mookta-viilee^teeka, by Muba*devii. — 
Gnanfi^vadii, on the knowledge of realities. — Uvuyhvii* 
riihiisyii, on conducting disputes syllogistically.— -Nyayu- 
pQnchiipiidika-stiteekti, a similar work with a commentary. 
— Siddhantu-rtihusydi. — Prut’huma-vyootpiittee-vicharii, 
on the nature of sounds. — The second part of ditto. — 
Nyayd-varttikd-tatpiiryii-teeka, by Yachusputee-mishril. 
— Loukikd-nyayfi-rfitnakdrS, by Rughoo-nat’hd.— Sdng- 
skard-vichard, the arrangement of sounds. — Sdtydpddar- 
t’hti, the arrangement of things. — Prdshdstd-padd- 
bhashyd, a comment on the Prdshdstd-vadd.— -Nyayd- 
vadhart’hd, on the doctrines of the Nyayd. — Kdnadd- 
bhashardtnd, a work on terins^ by Kdnadd. — Bhasha* 
pfirichedd, by Vishwd-Nat’hd-Pdnchandnd, on the names 
of things.— Nyayd-moold-pdribhasha, a comment on the 
Nyajd-moold, by Seerd^devd. 

SECT. XXIV. — Translation of the sootrus of Goulumu 

in an abridged form^ as explained by Vishwik-NaVhu- 

SiddhantH. 

There are sixteen parts [pttdart^hds] connected with 
the discusshm of a proposition, viz. 1. prdinand, 2. prd- 
mdyd, 3. sdngshdyd, 4. prdyojfinti, .5. drishtantfi, 6. sid- 
dhantd, 7. OvdyOvtt, 8. tflrkhtt, 9. nimfiyil, 10. vadd, 
11. jttfpti, 12. ^vitiinda, '13. betwadbhastti 14. cbdld, 
15. jatee, and 16. nigrdhd-sPhand. He who obtains the 
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true knowledge of these things will secure liberatidQ 
[that is, he will be able bjr them to establish ftom infe* 
rence the undoubted existence of God]. 

Vishwd'Nat’hd first explains the reason why Goutdmd, 
in his sootrds, places the proofs [prdmand] of things be* 
fore he describes the object [prdm^yd] respecting which 
proof is sought, by urging, that every thing is in a state 
of uncertainty until its existence is proved ; but that after 
its existence is clearly ascertained, the desire to be ac* 
quainted with it, is formed in the mind. Still it is neces* 
sary that the proofs of the existence of an object should 
admit of no contradiction, but be clear and perfect. In 
order to establish these proofs, all doubts [sdngshdyd] 
should be cleared up, and the necessity [prdyojdnd] of 
the existence of the objeit be made manifest, especially 
by proof) from comparison [drishtantd]. The argument 
will then amount to certainty [siddhantd]. Still, two 
opponents discuss the matter in dispute through five 
points [dvdydvd] of argument [tdrkkd], and from this 
arises decision [nirndyd]. The dispute [vadd] is again 
resumed [julpd], and continued by the opponent', who 
still urges vain objections [vitdnda] against the offered 
reasons [h^twa*bhasdj, and uses various deceptions [did* 
Id], alledging, that the cause in hand belongs not to the 
thing [jatee] to which it is assigned. The whole ends ip 
putting to silence [nigrdhd*st’hand] the opponent. 

After the acquisition of the knowledge above'mentioned 
[of the existence of God, by inference, through these 
pddart’hds], the person under its influence eonstantly 
meditates on apirit) and dius destroys all false ideas, 
though he still continues subject to the fruits birth, 
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and obtains liberation only by degrees. In the prc^ess 
ofobtaiMng liberation, first, false ideas from which dekhre 
arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merits and de* 
merit, springing from passion, are also destroyed, and with 
them the cause of birth, as well as the body and all its 
sorrows : then follows liberation. 

There are four kinds of evidence [pr&manu] : that of 
the senses, that arising from inference, from comparison, 
and from testimony. The evidence denominated prtitiik- 
shQ, or tbat derived from the senses, or from the percep* 
tion of an object known before, does not admit of mis* 
take or uncertainty. The evidence termed unoomanB 
[inference] is of three kinds, viz. PoorvBviit, or the infe- 
rence of the effect from the cause ; 2. Sh^shQvfit, or the 
inference of the cause from the effect ; and 3. Samanyoto* 
drishtQng. The first kind is thus illustrated : from the 
sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn tbat there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from 
the swell of a river, that rain has descended. The other 
kind of inference, which has no immediate connection 
with cause and efiect, happens when a person sees some- 
thing, and, having ascertained it to be composed of earth, 
denominates it a thing (dfivyB). , The capacity possessed 
by things of receiving a denomination, forms another 
ground of inference, as does the essential difference sub- 
sisting between things, as, such an animal cannot be a 
sheep, it therefore must be a deer, for it has large horns. 
The evidence denominated oopQmanii, arises from com- 
parison or sinrjlarity. The words (testimony) of a faithful 
person are termed shttbdB, of which there are two kinds, 
one capable of present prooi^ and the other that which 
aiyajts completion from the events of a future state. 
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2. How many things [jprumeyu] are there respecting 
which evidence is sought ? The answer is, spirit, body, 
the senses, the objects of the senses, intellect, miinu or 
mind, excitation, error, transmigration, the consequences 
of works, sorrow, and liberation* Spirit is that which is 
distinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, joy, sorrow, and 
knowledge. The body is that in which are found, pursuit, 
the senses, joy, and sorrow.* The separate capacity of 
smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the senses. 
The senses are derived from, and employed upon, the five 
primary elements, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, 
tlie qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and 
sound. Intellect is the same as knowledge. The faculty 
that receives ideas separately, is called mtinti. The ex- 
citation which a person feels when about to speak, or to 
act, or to form ideas, is called pruvrittee. Desire, envy, 
fascination, &c. which also excite to action, are called 
faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the 
person obtains liberation, is called pretytibhuvii, or trans- 
migration. He who is properly sensible of the evils of 
this perpetual subjection to birth and death will seek li- 
beration. Some affirm, that death is to be identified with 
the completion of those enjoyments or sufierings which 
result from accountability for the actions performed in 
preceding births ; others call the dissolution of the union 
between the animal soul and the body, death ; and others 
contend, that death is mei;ply the dissolution of the body. 
Birth is that which forms the tie between the animal soul 
and the body. The fruits of actions are, those present 
acts of religion and irreligion which arise out of desire 

^ The commentators observe here, that joy and sorrow do not properly 
btiong to body, for they arc not found in a dead body ; but that Goutdmb^ 
riieduing must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to spirit as clothed with 
a body. 

VOIi. IV. 
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and error. Some say, that the very body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, are the fruits of actions. Sorrow is 
identified with pain. Pleasure arises out of pain ; and 
hence pleasure itself is in fact pain. The liberation of 
the animal soul consists in its entire emancipation from 
sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of 
an object, is denominated sungshuyu^ as when a person, 
seeing a cloud, is uncertain whether it is composed of dust 
or of smoke. This may arise from there being in the ob- 
ject before us both common and extraordinary properties, 
or from difference in testimony respecting it, or from 
doubts whether the judgment we form of the thing be cor- 
rect or not. This s&ngshdyii is removed, when, of two 
contradictory ideas, one is preferred. 

4. That object which desire of enjoyment has made 
necessary, is denominated prudhanu^pruyojunu. That 
which is secondary, or afi assisting cause in obtaining n 
good, is denominated uprudhanu^pruyojunu. 

5. An example or simile which at once proves a fact 
and satisfies an objector, is called drishtantii. 

6. An undoubted decision respecting the meaning of 
the shastrti, is called siddhantu^jis is likewise the decision 
where two opponents come to an agreement, as well 
as when a certain interpretation meets with universal 
(^ons^nt. This latter is the case when none of the shas- 
triis give a different meaning, but all agree in the mean- 
ing assigned, and also when a person is able to bring 
the evidence of others in fiivour of his own opinion. 
When the establishment of one truth equally establishes, 
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without contradiction^ a second, it is called tldhikiiriina« 
siddliantti. When a person describes a fact in figurative 
language, but when the meaning is admitted by all to be 
incontrovertible, this is termed ttbhyoopttgumtL-siddholitu. 

7r Uvu^uvu includes priitigna, hdtoo, oodahurilnri, 
ooptinuyil, and iiigiiiniinu. A simple proposition is de- 
nominated prQtignii; that which is offered to establish a 
proposition receives the name of hetoo; the proofs bjr 
which tins h^too is made good, are called oodahdrtinli ; 
that which strengthens these proofs is oopiintiyd : the 
summing up of these proofs, shewing the establishment of 
the proposition, is termed nigiimiinii. 

8. Categorical reasoning is termed t&rkkuy and is thus 
conducted : If there be no cause, there can be no effect. 
Further to illustrate the meaning of this term, the author 
lays down four similar undeniable propositions. 

9. When in an argument a person overcomes his op« 
ponent, and establishes his own proposition^ this is termed 
nirnuyu. 

10. The simple discussion of a subject through a series 
of propositions is called xiadii. In this case a moderator 
is not necessary ; but when the parties enter into close 
discussion, and examine each other’s arguments, a mode* 
rator is requisite ; a moderator should possess a clear un- 
derstanding, he should be experienced in argument, ca- 
pable of patient and sober attention, ready in reply, fear- 
less of conclusions, of solid Judgment, acceptable to all, 
impartial, and religious. Further, seeing, that God has 
placed in our nature a disposition to err, and that at 
times a sudden incapacity for Judgment seizes a person, 
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therefore in the discussions of learned men several rnode^ 
rators should always be appointed. 

11« When a disputant takes up the argument of his op- 
ponent and attempts a reply in a solid discussion, it is 
C’AWeAjulpu. Fie first objects to the proposition as incor- 
rect, and then to the proofs as insufficient. He moreover 
supplies a new proposition, and shews, that it accords 
with certain opinions; and must be true. He adds a 
number of heterogeneous untenable observations, which 
he endeavours to defend, till he repeats merely what he 
had before said, and contradicts himself. At length, he 
enquires why every thing he urges is objected to, and 
asks, whether his opponent will really enter into the argu- 
ment. This, however, is merely a pretext to conceal hi^ 
defeat, and his incapacity of making further reply. The 
moderator now reproves him. 

12. A personas thus continuing to object to the argu- 
ment of another, through a mere desire of victory, 
lerraed vitimda vadu, 

13. In htlwa-bhasu there are five divisions, viz. suv\ub. 
hichard, virooddhu, &utprdtipukshu, Qsiddhee, and vadhu. 
The assignment of a plausible though false reason to 
establish a proposition, is called htUwa-bhasu. Agree- 
ment as well as disagreement in locality between the 
cause and the effect, is termed suvjubhichartt, of which 
this is one of three instances, When a person contends 
that smoke nust exist in a certain place, because that 
place contains fire, his proposition is open to objection, 
for from a red hot bar of iron smoke does not proceed. 
When a person contends for an unnatural proposition, it 
is called virooddbd, as when he says, I saw an object, 
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and ascertained that it was a man, because it had four 
legs. When two reasons, which appear equally strong, 
but one of which is false, are connected with a propo- 
sition, this is termed sutprutipiikshii. This applies to 
the attempts to prove that there is no God, in which the 
mere arguments may appear to be equally strong on both 
sides. When the proof of a proposition is not in itself 
decisive, but needs to be established by proof, it is called 
Hsiddhee, in which also there are three divisions. When 
the proofs offered in favour of a proposition, instead of 
establishing its truth, tend to overturn it, this is called 
vadhu. 

14. Of rhii/u there are three kinds, viz. vak-chulii, 
samanyii-chulu, and oopuchanl-chulu. The first exists 
when a sentence is capable of a double meaning, or of 
convening an erroneous dea, as, a person affirms that 
kine have horns, when it may be objected that a calf has 
no horns. The second, when a person speaks in too 
general a manner, as, when he says such an object can be 
accomplished by man ; to which it may be objected, that 
it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized 
when a person, calling one thing by the name of another, 
says, “ The market is very noisy, intending to say, that 
the people assembled in the market are very noisy. 

15. When a person is unable to support an argument, 
blit, on the contrary, lays himself open to refutation, it 
is called jafee. 

16. When an opponent is so completely overcome in 
argument as to be reproached by his judges, it is called 
nigruhu-sthmii*^ 
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[Mere (he explanation of the sixteen pudart’bQs is 
closed, and the author, beginning with sQngshQyu, the 
third pddart’hli, replies to objections.] 

An opponent denies that doubts can arise either from 
similar or dissimilar properties, for, if a person sees a 
horse at a distance, hut knows not uhother it be a horse 
or an ass, still he pronounces it like a horse, or vice versa. 
To this Goutrtma replies, that in speaking of doubt, he 
meant to confine it to a case in which similar properties, 
imperceptibility of difference, and want of decision of 
mind, were united. This opponent now ad(l«, that nei- 
ther in these circumstances can doubt arise, and asksj 
where tills uncertainty and want of conception are found, 
in the object seen? or in the mind? It must be in the 
mind ; and if these things exist in the mind, then every 
thing will bo in a state of uncertainty. Goutiimu again 
explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive marks of difference, doubt will exist. 
It is true, the mind is subject to the evidence of the 
iscnses, but for want of a more perfect and decisive disco- 
very, it may remain in doubt. 

Another now objects, that he admits not the evidence 
asserted to arise from prutukshu, iinoomanu, oopilmand, 
and shdbdfi. The senses were created to give the know- 
ledge of objects ; therefore objects must have existed be- 
fore the senses, and independently of them, for there 
would have been no reason in creating the medium of 
knowledge, had there not been «iomething upon which 
this mediun should be exercised. You before affirmed, 
he adds, that when the senses liecome exercised on an ob- 
ject, that object becomes known (prQtuksbti), but as all 
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objects necessarily existed before the senses, the senses 
could not be necessary to their existence. PcfimanS 
(proof) n>ust be common to past, present, and future time ; 
but, according to your acknowledgement, there was a 
time when it did not exist. If you say, that objects and 
the evidence of their existence exist at once, this also is 
mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually ; as, 
first, the names of things are given ; then this name is 
sounded ; the sound is to be heard ; its meaning is to be 
understood, and after this the knowledge of tlie thing is 
obtained. To all this Goutumii replies, If jou maintain 
that nothing is capable of proof, I would ask whence you 
will obtain proof of your own proposition, that nothing 
can be proved ? therefore you stand condemned by your 
own argument. The opponent now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; bat that he meant to affirm, that 
there was no such thing as substance; that every thing 
was vacuum ; and that therefore objects, and tive evidence 
of their existence, must both be mistake, and can only be 
admitted in an accommodated sense. Gouitimti shews, 
that this proposition is untenable, and illustrates bis argu- 
ment by the example of a drum, which must have had an 
existence before the sound which proceeds from it reaches 
the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of proof 
the drum ; but in the instance of the sun displaying ob- 
jects, we have first the proof, or the manifester, the sun, 
and next the things manifested, visible objects ; another 
proof arises from fire and smoke, both which exist at the 
same moment. Wherefore, from hence it is manifest, 
that wherever the proof of things can be united to that 
which is to be proved, such proof will be established. 
The proof derived from the senses only is next objected 
^ to, and the understanding, it is contended, is the only pro* 
per witness. GoutQmii admits, that the understanding is 
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the most proper witness: but still contends, that the 
senses, as suppljin^ proof of things, must be admitted 
also as witnesses. The objector now urges, that by the 
acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessary to 
confirm the testimony of the senses, the imperfection of 
the evidence of the senses is acknowledged, their testi- 
mony not being self-sufficient. Should it be maintained, 
he continues, that the senses alone are competent io sup- 
ply sufficient evidence of things, might I not affirm, that 
there is no need to search for evidence, things having their 
own evidence in themselves ? Gout urn il says, the evidence 
which relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and that which is in itself decisive ; a lamp de- 
pends upon the sight of others for manifestation, but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other 
a.-ihistance is unnecessary. 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is farther ob- 
jected, that as the senses depend upon union to spirit for 
the power they possess, their being called evidence is not 
to be admitted. Goutumu admits, that the union of 
spirit is necessary, but that this does not affect the argu- 
ment, since spirit is necessary to every action, as well as 
space and time; but spirit merely assists in forming gene- 
ral ideas; the senses individuate objects. A man in a 
state of profound sleep is awaked by the sound of thunder ; 
in this instance the ear alone is the means of evidence, for 
the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the time ; so . 
also when a person in deep thought is suddenly surprized 
by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense of 
feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger. It is still objected, that these illustrations are 
false, for very often, when a person’s thoughts are intense- 
ly fixed on an object, the senses do not assist him in di&- 
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coverings a fraud which may be practised upon him : to 
this Goutumii replies, that this is a mere accidental fault, 
arising from intense abstraction or occupation of mind. 
Again, the ol^ector pleads, that what Goutttmti calls the 
evidence of the senses is merely inference, for that every 
object is seen only imperfectly, and therefore a great part 
of what is known about it must be from inference. Gou- 
tCimu says, the constituent parts of any thing, though not 
seen distinctly, form a united whole, for every part is es- 
sential to the whole. 

The author next discusses the proofs of things arising 
from inference. An opponent thus objects to inference 
from effecls : a person seeing the swell of a river, infers, 
that there has been rain ; but it may have happened that 
this swell has been caus*:d by the breaking down of an 
embankment. GoutOmii replies, that the increase of a 
river through an obstruction being removed is but small ; 
but that the swell of a river from the rains is prodigious. 

The objector next calls upon Goutumii to establish the 
proposition, that the proofs of things apply to time as 
past, present, and to come, and maintains, that present 
time is a non-entity : we can never say. Time is; while 
we are uttering the words, it is gone. Goutiimu contends, 
that if present time be not admitted, neither the past nor 
the future can be maintained, for they belong to each 
other ; and the very idea of any thing being present or 
visible necessarily belongs to present time. 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector en- 
quires whether this comparison be partial or whether it 
extend to the whole form of the thing by which the compa- 
rison is m^ide ? If it should be said, that comparison em- 
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braces the whole of the object, theayou will be compelled 
to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same form and 
species one with another* If it be said, that the compari- 
son must nearly meet in all parts, then you must compare 
a cow with a buffalo, which will be no legitimate compa- 
rison. If it be said, the comparison may resemble in 
some small measure the object alluded to, it will be the 
comparison of a grain of mustard-seed with Soomeroo. 
To all this Gouttlmii thus replies, the comparison for 
which I contend is that which is ever perfect, as that be- 
tween the moon and the human face. The objector, 
taking up the argument of the Voisheshikdi-school, now 
contends, that what Gouturaii calls proof from comparison 
is the same thing as proof from inference. Goutumu, on 
the other hand, maintains, that there is a real distinction 
between inference and comparison ; that when proof is to 
be derived from inference, it is necessary that there 
should be entire union between the cause and the effect ; 
but this is not necessary to establish a proof from compa- 
rison. Still, however, he acknowledges that there is 
«ome agreement between comparison and inference. 

The objector denies, that sound can be considered as 
forming a distinct medium of proof, and pleads, that it is 
the same as inference ; that sound is the cause, and that 
the meaning is inseparably united to t, and inferred from 
it. GoutttmQ denies the existence of this insepanible 
union between sound and its meaning, for a barley-corn 
is called by us juvfi, but by the mlechchiis htinkoo; the 
prooffcom sound therefore cannoi belong to inference. 
When a person is commanded to bring any thing to another 
he does not understand the words by inference, but 
attends to their literal meaning ; and it is in this form 
that the evidence of sound is admitted in all the commerce 
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of life, and rebpectiojf jnvis>ible objects : in the latter case, 
the shastr u that vrhich gives efficacy to sound. The ob- 
jector here says, Your shastrii is false, for the benefits it 
promises are not realized; and the methods it takes 
to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove that it 
is false. Goutiimti reminds the objector, that the shastrii 
holds forth invisible blessings, and therefore if these are 
not visible, (hV shastrii is not to be blamed : but there are 
also visible benefits attending obedience to the shastrii ; 
the pious man is every where honoured ; he is never de- 
spised; and the reason why benefits resulting from reli- 
gion are not more visible is because men are not more 
perfect. 

The objector next enquires, why the proofs of things 
should be confined to four, the senses, inference, compa- 
rison, and sound, since, ueside these, there are three other 
modes of proof, viz. tradition, the necessity of things, and 
non-entity. Goutttrati, in reply, contends, that the two 
first of these belong to sound, and that non-entity belongs 
to inference. We arg not to suppose, adds Gouttimfi, 
that the shastru is uncreated, for all the words of which it 
is composed are of human composition ; to be at all under- 
stood they are dependent upon the faculty of hearing ; 
and they are subject to decay ; the source of sound is the 
power of utterance placed in the throat ; but if the vddti 
were uncreated, there would be no need of the organs of 
speech. [Here Goutiimti, to a considerable length, pur- 
sues the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to 
be of human invention, and not as his opponent supposes 
uncreated]. 

The objector still urges, that there has been a continual 
repetition of alphabetic sounds without any beginning, for 
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men repeat the letters as those which have ever had an 
existence. GoiitttmS says, if sounds were uncreated, we 
should not depend on the constant reiteration of these 
sounds. Besides, whatever is uncreated has only one 
form, but sounds possess an endless variety ; they are 
the symbols of things : the power of sound lies in express- 
ing kind, qualities, actions, and whatever is desired. 

Some persons maintain, that the senses are the same as 
spirit, according to the expressions, “ /am blind;” / 
am deaf.” But, says Gout&mtt, this would be giving to 
each individual five spirits, according to the number of 
the senses; one would be the seer, another the hearer, 
&c. There must be therefore one spirit, and that sepa* 
rate from the senses. The objector here asks, If there 
be one spirit, why are not all the powers of the senses 
put in motion at once by this spirit ? GoutSmii says. 
Each sense has its separate office, but spirit is served by 
them all : when one sense (the sight) is destroyed, how 
does the person remember objects formerly seen, if the 
sense itself be spirit, and that exists no longer ? 

Other unbelievers contend, that body is the same as 
spirit, for that men say, Jam white;” I am corpu- 
lent,” &c. Goutiim& says, If the body be spirit, then 
when you burn or bury the body, you become guilty of 
the crime of murder ; but upon our principles, that spirit 
is indestructible, he who burns a dead body is not a mur- 
derer, for the man whose body is consumed still lives : 
the destruction of the body is .nottho destruction of spirit, 
but of the dwelling-place of spirit. The objector now 
turns on Goutiimfi, and says, According to this reasoning, 
the term death has no meaning, for it is not the body 
which (/ir;, because the body is inanimate matter; and it 
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is not the spirit, for spirit is indestructible. Gout&mii 
admits, that the word death in this case is used in a qualU 
fied sense, and tl)ut it is called the death of spirit merely 
as it is the dissolution of the tenacious union between the 
soul and the animal spirit. 

Others contend, that the faculty of reason, or mind, is 
the same with spirit, agreeably to the expression, I do 
not remember,” &c. Goutfimii says. This is incorrect, for 
these words themselves prove a spirit distinct from the 
faculty of reason ; the person means to say, “ I am endea* 
vouring to remember, that which in my mind I had lost.” 
Further, if mind were tlie same as spirit, it would happen, 
that when the mind wandered, the body would be without 
a soul. 

GoutQmii next maintains, that spirit is uncreated, 
because it is distinct from body. But to this it is objected, 
that when the body dies nothing is left ; nothing to prove 
that any part of the man remains. GoutQmii says, 
the spirit passes into another state, and must therefore be 
a separate being; and this may be inferred from a child’s 
being subject to fears and other sensations wliich it could 
never have acquired but from the impressions received 
in preceding forms of existence. To this the opponent 
replies, that these sensations afford no proof of the exist- 
ence of a spirit distinct from the body, and passing into a 
succession of bodies, but that they arise from the mere 
constitution of nature : it would be as correct to say, that 
the expansion and contraction of the flower of the lotus 
proves that it has a soul, and that it learnt these marks of 
joy and fear (contraction and expansion) in some fOTmer 
birth. Qoutfimii maintains in reply, that these actions of 
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the lotus are subject to the seasons, but not the actions of 
a child. 

The opinion of another class of disputants is now 
brought forward, that in the constitution of nature there 
is no such thing as the trunk and the branches, but that 
every thing is to be resolved into constituent ports. Gou- 
tilmfi confutes this by three observations, that when the 
branches are severed from the trunk, the tree does not die; 
that if a multitude of constituent parts l)e destroyed, they 
do not retain their specific qualities, but all assume one 
quality different from these parts; and lastly, that the 
idea of death upon this system could not be maintained, 
for that the constituent parts remain after the consumma- 
tion of death. 

GoutQmti next enquires into the number of elements of 
which the body is compounded, adding, that the principal 
element is matter, since the predominant qualities of matter 
are also predominant in the body, viz. smell and hardness. 
Some alledge, that bodies are entirely composed of earth, 
water, and light, for that smell, coldness, and heat are 
found in all bodies. Others add, that air must be added, 
for that we see in bodies the power of respiration, &c. 
And others plead for a fifth property in bodies, space, 
adding that this property is plainly discoverable. The 
particulars of these different opinions are to be found in 
the comment (Bhashyu), The commentator next mentions 
an idea maintained by the sougtl^Tis, that there are only 
four primary elements, and that space has no existence, 
for that all space is filled with air. Goutiimti affirms, that 
bodies are in their origin mere earth, and that the other 
elements are afterwards joined to bodies for the purposes 
of existence. 
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GroutQmu next enters on an examination into the poirer 
of the senses, and contends that the seat of vision is the 
pupil of the ejre, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace large 
objects, and that therefore the whole eye must be engaged 
in the work of vision. GoutdmQ replies, that the seat of 
vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is 
made up of light (tezQ); and that as the blaze of a lamp 
is capable of the greatest compression as well as expan* 
sioD, so the t^zd of the eye is possessed of the same 
quality. When the power of vision falls upon a transpa- 
rent body, it sees through it, but when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it rests on the surface. The objector 
enquires into the proof, that the light [tdzu] of the eye is 
confined to the pupil of this member; and Goutdmd, in 
reply, quotes the case animals possessed of night- 
vision, urging, that in them the pupil of the eye is seen 
to be full of tezd. The objector now urges, that man 
has only one sense and not five, and that this one is the 
skin, for that .skin comprizes all the five senses. Gou- 
tdmd says, if this were the case, then all the impressions of 
the senses would be one and the same, and we must call 
seeing, hearing, &c. by one name, contact : but we know, 
from the voice of all antiquity and of all the shastrds, that 
there are five senses; and that the understanding, in its 
operations, uses all the five senses for the different pur* 
poses of life. If we confound the use and certainty of the 
senses, the power of ascertaining truth will be lost, and 
men can never obtain final liberation. 

Goutdmd next teaches, that earth possesses four of tho 
five properties of the senses, scent, taste, form, and con- 
tact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that 
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light possesses only form and contact; that air possesses 
only the power of sound and contact ; and that to space 
belongs only the property of sound. He maintains, that 
the five senses are derived from the five primary ele- 
ments ; that each sense embraces the property of the 
element from which it is derived : for instance, the ear"" 
is derived from vacuum, and hence possesses the power of 
sound: the nose is derived from earth, and in conse- 
quence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rest. 
But if different properties belonged to one sense^ that 
sense would possess the power of different senses, which 
is not the case. The objector here observes, that not 
only scent is found in earth, but a liquid property like- 
wise. Gout&mii admits, that the creator, whether God 
or nature, has, in all the parts of bis work, united differ- 
ent elements, though every element preserves its own 
properties. 

The sankyQs aifirm, that the principle of knowledge 
one and eternal, and illustrate this idea by the sentence, 
“ What I formerly saw, that I now touch.” Goutumu 
confutes this proposition thus: If you maintain that the 
principle of knowledge is eternal, you must admit that it 
is also unchangeable ; but a man often says, that which 
I once knew, I have now forgotten.” Here the greatest 
change has taken place betwixt the person knowing and 
the thing known. You, addressing the sankyils, also 
maintain, that the understanding takes the form of its 
own conceptions in whatever becomes' the object of know- 
ledge; but i,’ so, then knowledge can never be one and 
eternal, for the understanding must change with every 
object with which it becomes identified. And if the un- 


** I’hc power of hearing is implied. 
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derstanding' ^ «vw the same,- then it» openddlDI iiiiut 
partake of the laaie property, add the expression^ ** 1 
know not,” can find no place among meni From hence 
will appear the falsehood of the doctrine of llbe seidtjfti 
philosophers that the understanding, wbett emancipated 
fbom the influence of risible objects, is spirit or God. 

^ i 

Goutiimil next inquires into the nature Of the under* 
standing ; is it, a^eeably to the Bouddfafis, to he identi- 
fied w^h the senses, or, according to a sect of more daring 
unbelievers, with visible objects themselves ? To these 
persons he says, Both your systems must be wrong, for, 
after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the 
object too upon which that sense was employed*, the man 
still retains the power of reUiemberiDg both. If the tim 
derstanding were the sanr > as the Senses, the understand- 
ing and the senses would always be united, but 1^0 often 
find one of the senses employed on an object, when the 
understanding is busy elsewhere. Add fhrther, eVeiy 
person is susceptible of desire and abhorrence, but these 
feelings must be appehded to knowledge, for they cannot 
be parts of visible objects^ nor of the senses. From hence 
then it is evident, that the understanding* is something 
separate from the senses and firom visible objects. The 
charvvakQs, who identify the body with spirit, phted, that 
as desire and abhorrence have their seat in the body, if 
knowledge be in union with them, its seat also Idost be 
the body : and add, it is plain, that desire must belong to 
thehody, as we see the body, under the influence of de- 
sire, fuU of activity. Gioutttmii maintains, that these 
three, desire, abhorrened and knowledge, must belong to 
the liviilg principle •, and if a living principle be admitted, 
inert matter must also be acknowledged, for the body in 
a state of death is inert, and we are sure it is not then the 

VOl.. IV. * s 
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subject of desire. &c. The exertions made by the body 
under the influence of desire are to attributed to the ani- 
mating and indwelling spirit. Nor can -desire, abhor- 
renoe and knowledge, be said to dwell in. the reasoning 
faculty (uiiinu), for iniindi can do nothing without the 
animating principle, and it is Jiable to forgetfulness and 
changeability. Ji'thercfore these three are neither in the 
senses, in the body, nor in the thinking faculty, where are 
we to seek for them ? They do exist, and they must there- 
fore be sought for in something not yet mentioned? and 
that must be a living principle, and what we call spirit. 
Hemembrance also must be considered as a quality of 
spirit, for it partakes of the nature of knowledge, as is 
seen when it brings to remembrance that which was be- 
fore known. An objector here asks, how remembrance 
can be a part of knowledge, seeing knowledge is said to 
be sul^fect to decay ; for how can knowledge give rise to 
that which it ba$ lost? Goutfimti says in answer, that 
knowledge produces impressions, and that when these 
impressions meet with some assistant, remembrance is 
produced. These assistants are a fixed mind, established 
truths, that which has been committed to memory, the 
nature of cause and efiect, similarity of form, union aris- 
ing from dependance, joy and sorrow, religion and irre- 
ligion, &€• 

* Goutfimti next describes the succession of ideas, viz. 
that one idea remains in the mind only till the next is 
formed. To this an objector say^*, if ideas be lost in such 
a rapid nunner, how should impressions be wrought by 
that which is so transient? Goutitmfi says, that the 
understanding is united to the animating principle as the 
JUghtning to the clouds, and not to inert matter ; and that 
Iherefore ideas being united to a living principle must be 
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fixed. Another opponent maintains^ that as eadh perton 
possesses five senses^ vtrhicb are the media of knowledg:e^ 
\vhenc\er all the senses are employed at once, a rati6nal 
agent must be required for each. The sage now answers, 
that this idea is untenable; for the fact is, that several 
ideas never enter the understanding at once, but by suc- 
cession, notwithstanding the senses may all appear to be 
occupied at the same moment; for the understanding is 
one. To this the objector says, it is very evident, that a 
person eating a hard substance has all the senses exer- 
cised at once, and has separate ideas connected with the 
senses at the same moment, as, ideas connected with con- 
tact, taste, smell, sound, and form. The sage meets this 
by saying, that however plausible this may appear, yet 
the plausibility arises tVom the rapidity of thought, and 
that therefore, though eve*y idea arises and dies in sue* 
cession, yet it appears as though many ideas werd^ormed 
at once. This is illustrated by the rapidt^iotion of a shafts 
which, in a state of extreme velocity, appears to the 
observer as a regular circle. 

The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of the 
arhUtil'^, that the body springs from nature, and has no 
creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body; and 
that the sorrows and joys of the body are to be ascribed 
to this faculty of body, viz. mind or reason. Gouttimti 
asks, what nature is, whether it be something identified 
with things themselves, or whether it be separate from 
them ? If it be said, that it is to be identified with things 
themselves, then you make the cause and the effect the 
same ; or if you mean that nature is something separate 
from things, then what have you obtained by your object 
tion ? for this which you call nature must be competent 
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to the work Of creation, &c., and this is what we call 

God. 

Gouffimil now explains that which is called dosbd, or 
Wvil, and mentions three evils as comprehending all the 
rest, viz excessive a^oc^men|f‘[ragii], which giv^ rise to 
evil desire, to unwillingness to allow the merit ano- 
ther, to desirO of another’s wealth, to thirst after wealth, 
.to {^willingness to expend wealth, to unjust desire after 
another’s wealth, to deceit, and to hypocrisy, or religious 
pride. The next error is enmity, from which arise anger, 
envy, itguriousness, implacableness, and revenge. The 
third is irtfituation [mofaQ], which includes error, doubt, 
incorrect reasoning, false pride, mistake, fear, and sor- 
row (as for the loss of some beloved object). Some per- 
sons beljeve, says Gouttimti^ that the knowledge of God 
will at^nce destroy all these errors ; bat (his is incorrect : 
by this knoWte^llllbethree parent evils will be destroyed, 
and then, as a cdilseqtience, their attendant errors cannot 
remain ; so that, as the commentator says, Divine know - 
ledge is the destroyer, either immediatdy dr mediately, 
of all error. 

After this, Gonthinii proves the existence of spirit in 
man frdin the doctrine of transmigrcMon, observing, that 
if there be the re-appearance of the man, he luusl have 
had a previous existence ; and tiiat indeed men are born 
to die, and die (b be born. 



things arose ; for that every thing sprang to bir^ from » 
state in which it did not previously exist t entity 
absolutely implies uon'^entity, and iKat there pUst be' 
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some power in non-entity from which entity can sprifag : 
the sprout does not arise from a sprout^ but in the absttoioe 
or non-existence of a sprout. Goutiinijti denies that 
cuum is the cause of existence ; and affirms that the 
eauae is to be Sought in concurring circumstance^ for 
seed when sown cannot spring to life without rain ^ or if 
a lateiit principle of lire, embryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow* 
ledged terms of father,- maker^ &c. The shoSnytt-vadee 
ddmits the necessity of using the terms maker, 6^, but 
maintains that they are mere words of course, and are 
often used, when the things spoken of are in a state of 
non-existence, as when men say, ^ a sou will be born,’ or 
‘ such a person had a son.* Goutilmii now asks, Do you 
mean by this assertion, (hat the living principle in the 
seed, or that the seed itself h absent? Vou cannot m^n 
the former, for that whLn is destroyed can never become 
the cause of existence : if, where the princijpleW life is 
wanting, existence may be prodUim^^y is not a har- 
vest possible from seed ground iti^^dur ? And if you 
mean by ndn-existence the absence of the seed, 1 would 
answer, that non-existeaee can produce no variety ; but 
the works of nature are distinguished by an endless va- 
riety ; and therefore your proposition is cpnfuted. From 
hence it is plain, seeing existence cannot arise from non- 
existence as a cause, that the first pause mutt besought 
j«)n;iewbere else. 

* 

Gouttlniii now engages the v6dantee8, soaoe of whom 
maintain that is the only cause of all things; 

otliei^bat the uhi^rse is a form of Brumbii (pfirinamti) 

Tliis word oouveyi^tiie idea of change, Aoch aa that lii which vSgrhbJet 
tindeigoas a change aiid beeonie^ vege- 
talA^^andDHU^h ateagala couretted iota animal substance, &.e. 

s 3 
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and others that the universe is a deception (vivurtil)® pro- 
ceeding from Brumhti; thus excluding every assisting 
efficient cause, Briiinhu excepted. Goutiimil, in op- 
position to these ideas, says, that an assisting cause must 
be acknowledged ; for, unless there were such an assist- 
ing cause, wo sliould not see so many changes and fluc- 
tuations in the affairs of the universe. The v^tlantee 
says, this must be attributed to the will of God. Goutiimil 
replies, you then admit a something in addition to God, 
i. c liis will ; and thi.s involve s a contradiction of yoUr 
own opinion, and es<ahll*lies two causes. If you could 
admit, for the sake of argument, these two causes, then 
I would urge, that these changes arise only from religion 
and irreligion ; and to affirm that the degrees of religion 
and irreligion in the world are appointed by the will of 
God, would be to attach an unchanging destipy to these 
things, which cannot be admitted ; it must therefore be 
concluded, that the fruits of human the causes 

of the changes and fluctuations that take place in the 
world. 

A third person rises up tn the dispute, and says. True, 
this must be admitted ; the fruits of actions must be the 
cause, but why then seek for a first cause, which you call 
God ? Gogtumii replies to this, You have no knowledge 
of divine subjects, nor even of the nai .es of things : was 
it ever known, that that which is inanimate could cre- 
ate? We must admit a living cause of all 'things, for 
actions always imply an agent, and this agent must be a 
living being. 

An opponent, addressing GoutAmlf, says, Vi^hen you 
use thel^e expressions, this is not thaty or, this is not herey 

shadow of God, or a marilfestation of him, which the Hindoos com- 
to the deceptive appearance of water in an empty vessel. 
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jrou divide the universe into existence and non-existence ; 
but in this you err^ for non-existence is the same with ex- 
istence, otherwise there must be an infinite series of non- 
existences. Goutdmtt urges in reply, that if non-existence 
were.the same as existence, we should be able to perceive 
in it the same qualities of contact, smell, &c. as in material 
things, l>ut this is not thqcase. Further, non-existence 
is one and the same, but those things in which are com- 
prized what we call existence are infinitely various : 
therefore, that which admits of only one definition, and 
that which is so infinitely varied, can never be denomi- 
nated one and the same. 

Another opponent is now brought forward, who main- 
tains, that there is no power beyond animal life ; and that 
this animal soul, through the strength of works of merit 
or demerit, confers all tiie happiness or inflicts all the mi- 
series of men. Goutfimd denies this, and declares, that 
from the evidence of the senses, and from universal testi- 
mony, we perceive that the animal sdttl is subject to mis- 
take, to incapacity, and to weakness; that actions are 
evanescent, and that the fruits of works are also destitute 
of life; therefore, to meet the circumstances of this case, 
a Being is wanted, possessed of constant wisdom, will, &c. 
separated from the animal soul, to whom the prayers of 
the whole earth may be addressed ; and this being is spi- 
rit — God the creator, the teacher of men by means of the 
vedfi, whose existence we ascertain from his works. 

Another sect ra^ntains, that the earth in all its forma 
sprad^ into existence without a cause and of itself, like 
the beautiful feathers, in the tail of the peacock. Gootflmfl 
says, but when you use the word without a cause [flnimit- 

8 4 
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tti], you adroit that there is a word to express a cause 
[nimittii], and therefore the thing itself must exist. 

Gouttimfi asks those who pronounce every thing incon* 
stant, as being subject to birth and death, whether they 
believe that space existed before creation ? If there was 
space, then, beside divisions of time, there may bp, what 
may be called undivided time. To another, who affirms 
that every thing is undecayable, and who founds bis opi* 
nion on the acknowledged principles of Gouthmil, that 
atoms and space are eternal, Goutrimti replies, that there 
is no arguing against the senses : we daily see production 
and destruction in every form. Should you plead' that 
every thing must be eternal, because it is derived from, 
uncreated atoms, you would be quite as correct in saying, 
that a broken vessel must be eternal, because the original 
former of all things was God ; and by this opinion you 
imitate those who are hostile to the being of a God, for 
yoa overturn the whole order of creation and destruction 
which he has established. The opponent asks what these 
terms creation and destruction mean — Is creation more 
than an appearance, and destruction more than a disap> 
pearance? This question is answered in the ShttbdCl* 
Miinyalokti. 

Some actions give rise to immediate ''onsequences, as 
reading produces immediate knowledge ; but the cultiva* 
tor receives the fruit of bis labours at a future period •, 
and in the same manner, the fruits of religious or wicked 
actions are^ to be reaped in a future Against this 

sentiment a periion rises up and maintmns, that as a^Uons 
do not resemble seed, but vanish as s0on«a8 c<Hnmitted,i 
it is not possible that they should producp future misery., 
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Goutiimiisays, from actions arise merit and dcmeritj| 
though the actions may not be permanent, the invi$;h^ 
fruits are so. The extinction of evil is called mfiluikii, 
or liberation ; birth is an evil, for with birth all evils afO 
inseparably connected. In the same manner both the 
sbastrQ atid mankind use this form of speech, g-ood" actions^ 
and evil actions ; for though actions in themselves are nei- 
ther good nor evil, yet merit and demerit arise out pf 
them, and hence they are thus designated. ^ 

V 

Here a person maintains, that liberation, in conse^ 
quence of daily unavoidable duties which prevent the 
practice of religious austerities, is unattainable ; these are 
the duties due to a teacher, to a parent, and to the gods : 
and these occupying the whole of every day, leave no 
rpora for abstraction ; to leave these duties unperformed, 
even in order to enter on the life of an ascetic, would be 
to violate and not to obey the shastrS. By ppcupalion ijf 
these duties distraction^of mind ari8es,.^n4 from tins anx** 
iety of mind flows various actions ; from these a succes- 
sion of births, and from\hese births the same round of 
passion, actions, and births, in an endless succession. 
How then should a person attain liberation ? GoutiimQ 
replies, that God, in the commands he gives, always con- 
sults time, place, capacity, and incapacity; and duty at 
one time would not be duty at another : the duties of a 
youth (of the student) are not to be practised a^pr that 
period is passed over. ^ 

Gouttimtt next eniiquires into the method af acquiring^ 
that kiHwledge of realities by which liberation may 
obtained. The pride of separate existence, or sel^shness, 
having entered the body, produces passion, anger, and 
those evils which give rise to all fbe errors of life : when 
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a person sees a female, though the body be made up of 
raw flesh and bones, yet, being full of pride and selfish- 
ness, he is overcome with attachment to this body, as 
though it were capable of affording the highest happiness, 
and says, Ah ! Ah ! thy eyes roll about like the tail of 
the khunjQnu thy lips resemble the fruit of the vimbfi;"* 
thy breasts are like the buds of the lotus ; thy face resem- 
bles the full moon ; the happiness of time is all concen- 
tred in thee.” Another thus infatuated, says, Thy form 
is shining as the melted gold in the crucible ; thou re- 
semblest the pleasure-hou»e of cupid; at the sight of thy 
breasts through envy the elephant-driver pierces the 
koombhti*^ of the elephant; the moon sinks into its wane 
through desire to imitate the shadow of thy face. A touch 
from thee would surely give life to a dead image ; and at 
thy approach a living admirer would be changed by joy 
into a lifeless stone. Obtaining thee, 1 can face all the 
horrors of war ; and were I pierced by showers of arrows, 
one glance of thee would heal all my wounds.” 

The person possessed of a mind averfed from the world, 
seeing such a female, says, Is this the form with whicli 
men arc bewitched ? This is a basket covered with skin ; 
it contains flesh, blood, and faeces. The stupid creature 
who is captivated by this— is there feeding on carrion, a 
greater cannibal than he ? These persons call a thing 
made up of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a 
fece, and drink its charms, as a drunkard drinks the ine* 
briating liquor from his cup. They pursue, as most excel- 
lent, the way which has been pronounced beyond measure 
pernicious by all the wise. I cannot conceive how this 
(a female) can be that bewitching object to these blind 

f, The wagtail. ^ Momordlca monadelpha. ' The frontal 

Itches of the elephant which swell in the rutting season* 
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infatuated creatures ; but I suppose Vidhata (Providence) 
has made nothing offensive to them. Why should I be 
pleased or displeased with this body, composed of flesh, 
bones and fseces ? It is my duty to seek him who is the 
Lord of this body, and to disregard every thing which 
gives rise^eitber to pleasure or to pain. 

The digumburh sect maintains, in opposition to Gou- 
tumii s opinion that the animal soul is exceedingly rarified 
and conlined to one place, that it is of equal dimensioqs 
with the body. Another sect believes, that the body 
is made up of different members, but that there is no such 
thing as the animal souK These sects thus object to Gou- 
tumu, You consider the animal soul as residing in one 
place, but then how would it be possible for sensation to 
be realized where the annual soul was not present ? and 
if there be no parts nor members in it, how can it become 
united to other things ? Gouttimh complains of the im« 
possibility of carrying on discussion with persons so stu- 
pid. Every union in this world is of one or other of 
these kinds, as the supporter and supported, or as one 
thing holding some connection with another. Fluids na- 
turally mix with other things, but quicksilver does not 
possess this property ; and thus the animal soul is united 
to the body as quicksilver to other bodies, that is, without 
being blended with them ; or, as th^ ether, it pervades 
the whole. 

Goutumu next lays down a method for the increase of 
divine wisdom, which is by weakening our attachment to 
visible objects, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple qrges^ that these objects draw away 
the senses by a wonderful power which they have over 
them, and that therefore, though he approves of this 
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advice, Goutiiiiiil iis well tell him to mount the uir 
a$ to withdraw his affections from the world, and fix them 
oa God. Goiituoiii acknowledges that the wOfk U 
eult^ rendered so by habit and strong desire ; but rccoR> 
mends that a person should restrain his senses and watch 
against occasions of gratification, and thus by degrees 
learn the method of fixing his mind on God. The Gccta 
and other w^orks teach us, that liberation is not attained 
till after many transmigrations spent in learning nbstrac> 
tioa. 

Here an opponent asks, what proof ther§ is that the 
merit of a person’s efforts to attain abstraction descends 
from birth to birth till he becomes perfect. What proof 
is there, he asks, of any birth preceding the present one ? 
We know only the present time. — Goutfimti sajs, God 
has appointed the bounds of human duty, and has declared 
that some actions will be followed by sorrow and others 
by joy; yet, in the practice of what he forbids, men are 
seen to defy even infinite power! This could ^iiot ha\e 
been, had not an amazing accumulation of crimes and 
their consequences, increasing through every preceding 
bii*th, been brought to operate upon such persons in the 
present birth, so as to urge them on to such daring, and 
eonsommate folly. « ^ 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected by the practice of the 
eight kkids of yogti, the particulars of which are to be 
fcHind in the Patfinj&lii and other shastrus. The only 
different between the NyayQ system ^ and the Patiiiijfil& 
is, that the disciples of the former maintain that body and 
spirit are distinct ; Patdnjiitii’e opinion is, that spirit 
jji^.not to be associated with qualities, and this of course 
liiccludes the.agency of spirit over visible objeots. 
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l^rtber, 6od is said to be, says Gd^tfimti, the Almighty, 
by Srblibb are to understand, that he is the collected 
sum of all^ergy, and not that be is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 

V ■i' 

SECT. XXV. -The Voish^shikH PMhsophjf. 

To KQnadQ, one of the sages, are attributed th^ Vofi« 
sh^shikti sootrfis, which amount to about five hundi*ed 
and fifty sentences, or aphorisms. These aphorisms re- 
late to seven subjects (pQdart'hiis) under the following 
distinct heads, viz. 1. things; 2. qualities; 3. actiotts; 
4. genus; 5. species; 6. the inseparable connection of 
constituent parts, and 7. non^entity. After a long dmeus- 
sion of the different suhje ns connected with this arrange- 
ment, Kdiiadti discourses on religion, riches, happiness, 
and final liberation. 

A brief explanation ( Trittee) of these sootrds has heon 
written, as well as a full and a smaller comment, the 
former entitled Bhasbyd, and the latter the Voishdshijkti 
' SuotropQskarG.’ A comment on the BfaasbyG was written 
by yachQspQtee*Mishr& ; but the only work now read in 
Bengal which has any relation to the Yoisheshikfi philo- 
sophy is that of yishwfi-Nat’bG-Siddhantti, tvhich merely 
treats of the logical terms of this sysfem and of that of the 
Nyayd school : in the Ny.'iyfi colleges of Bengal the stu- 
dents read that part of Vishwtt-Nat’hfi’s work whiph re- 
lates to the YoisK^shikQ system, and then study the Nya- 
yS ; but the work of the sage is not now studied by apy 
pfindit in Bengal. A few of the most learned bgap^Gns 

* woik is in th^ \ibrni;jr bdouginiSv 0 tU« Society' of »t 

SuMiipoie. * 
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of Calcutta, some ye 3 l^ ago, attended the lectures of Bod- 
baniiiidu-Ghiin6ndrii*Swamee, a jvery learned bramhiin, 
born in Dravirii,^ and obtained from him a few general 
ideas on the doctrines of the Voish^shikii-school. — For 
some account of Kfinadf/, the founder of this sect, the 
reader is referred to the 11th page of this volume/ 

SECT. XXVI. — The sifh^tatice of the Voishtshiku system 
of Philosophy^ as taught by Kunadu^ extracted from 
the Voisheshiku-Sootropuskarii. 

On a certain occasion, some of the disciples of KSnadtt 
waited on the sage, and enquired of him how they might 
obtain a knowledge of spirit. The sage resolved that he 
would first, in reply, give them some instructions on reli- 
gion, and then on those subjects or things connected with 
the practice of religion. 

Kunadfi defines religion thus : those ceremonies by the 
practice of which Briimhii-Gnanii, or the knowledge of 
the divine nature, is obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised ^ and this belief must have something better 
than human testimony to rest upon ; and therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony : for the 
deity himself has no need of these writings ; they were de- 

ITerson informed a friend^ that he remembered the hoisting of the 
UlMlWt flag at Fort St. OeorHe. The last time he visited Calcutta^ Bodha- 
had travelled as a pilgrim from Ham^shwUn^ to Bcnaies and back 
again thirteeii times> and tvas then, as he said, going to die at Benares. 
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signed for man, and it therefore be^mes him to receive 
so important a gift* 

But in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discussion of things^ $cc. 
under which head are comprized precisely” nine divi^sions, 
viz. earth, water, light, air, space, time, points of the com- 
pass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualities^ as being inhe- 
rent in things and made known by them, and these he 
makes to amount to twenty-four/ 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, and by the 
union of things and qualities actions become known, and 
therefore, after explaining things and qualities, the sage 
discourses on actions, joy the knowledge of the excellent 
fruits of actions connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
See, as performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men are 
drawn to practise the duties of religion ; and by a know- 
ledge of the future evil consequences of actions, such as 
visiting forbidden places, committing injuries, eating for- 
bidden foo*d, &c. men are deterred from those actions. 

To things, qualities, and actions, belong existence, and 
instability ; things, &c. arc also inherent in things, are the 
material cause and effect, and partp^ke both of genus and 
species; things produce things, and qualities qualities, 
but actions produce not actions. Things in their origin 
destroy neither the material cause nor the effect ; but in 
the production of qualities, both the immediate cause and 
the efiect are destroyed; in the production of effects 

** Some place darkness undec the head of druvyu, but Kituadtk places it 
among ndn-entities, as the absence of light. * See page 228. 
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actions terminate; jthings are possessed of ^uglities, 
action, and constituent parts. Qualities are inWeut in 
things ; they do not possess qualities. Action is confined 
to one thing ; it contains neither qualities nor effects ; 
action in its operations is not dependent on effects. One 
cause gives rise to many effects, viz. to union, to fepara* 
tion affer having been united, to speed, &c. To produce 
one effedUhe union of several parts are sometimes neces- 
sary, as, to throw a substance upwards, the union of the 
hand with the substance, heaviness in the substance, 
and effort in the thrower. No effect can exist without 
a cause ; this is a settled axiom. Should this be opposed, 
we may as well add, that where effects are not visible, 
the^e is no cause. The understanding, whpn under the 
influence of common and distmt ideas, ‘ distinguishes 
between that which is common, and that which is parti- 
cular. In things, qualities, and actions, that which is 
commoh is found to a great extent, and that which is 
particular is more scarce. If it be asked, whether the 
term, common, here used, be something distinct from 
things; it is answered, that this term is originally and 
necessarily connected with things, and is not^ therefore 
separate from them. It is customary to apply the terms 
existence and non-existence to things, qualities, and 
actions, but this indiscriminate app}icai|pn of these terms 
has thus arisen — wlu<^. belongs to a species 
implies non-existen||^^^ 

[In the some manner, the author goes on to define the 
nature of things, and tp explain 'termia in a metaphysical 
manner ; but as this can be little interesting, the reader 
is refiH'Md for simillpinformation to an extract from the 
wqrh of Visbwii-Nat’hfl-SiddhaQtii, jn the S 28 th aqd a 
felT jlbllowing pages of tliis volume.] 
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The existence of God is inferred from the existence of 
names and things. Our knowledge of the existence of 
space arises from the perception of ingress and egress^ and 
the particular properties of sound. God hath given men 
a knowledge of the points or quarters, in order to teach 
them the nature of space and distance.^ To time belong 
first, second, indivisibility, duration, and swiftness. Jt 
embraces the past, the present, and the future. Time, 
speaking generally, has been given to regulate the affairs 
of the world, and upon time all things depend. Respect- 
ing sound, various opinions have been entertained ; some 
have called sound a substance or thing, others affirm, 
that it is to be classed with qualities, but must be consi- 
dered as subject to destruction ; others assign it a place 
among qualities, but pronounce it to be indestructible ; 
and others affirm, that s mnd is possessed of inherent 
signs. Khnadd, in solving all these doubts, has followed 
Goutumu in a great measure, and to him we must refer* 

[The author next describes the particular properties of 
the primary elements ; for a similar description of which 
see the pages above referred to.] 

Ktinadu admits the evidence of the senses, as well as 
that derived from inference and from sound, but includes 
all evidence from comparison and from the necessity of a 
case in that from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arises 
when we have an imperfect view of that which we once 
saw perfectly, and when similarity opposes decision of 
mind : thus, when horns are seen at a distance, it is not 
certain whether they be those of a cow or a buffalo. 
Doubts also arise, when, after examining a subject, a 
person hesitates respecting the certainty of the conclusions 
y See page 229. 

VOL. IV. T 
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he has drawn ; and other doubts refer to the failure of a 
calculation or prediction. On the subject, whether 
sound be uncreated or not, the opinions ofOouttimii and 
Kiinadu are the same,^ Kunadti denies that sound can 
be a substance, since all substances are found in a mixed 
state, but sound unites with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas arc derived from the union of the 
animal soul with the mind and the senses. There is an 
evident union between the senses and the objects they lay 
hold of; this is an acknowledged fact; but this fact in- 
volves the necessity of acknowledging another, that there 
must be a spirit to carry on this union between the senses 
and their objects. To this an opponent refuses his assent, 
declaring, that the senses are their own agents, the ear 
hears, the eye sees, &c. KiinadQ denies that the senses 
have the power of knowledge; and the opponent admits, 
that the senses have not this power in themselves, but 
that the body in itself is possessed of life, and directs the 
members. Kunadd denies that the body possesses a 
living principle, since atoms, which originate all bodies, 
are not living particles. But should any person still 
resolve to maintain that bodies possess a living principle 
I would ask, says the sage, why then hav^ not dead bodies 
this living principle ? And I would ask another question 
respecting the seiuML^Why is there the remembrance of 
objects tbrmerly seW'l^fter the power of vision has been 
destroyed ? 

* 

It is objtcted by others, that mind or reason is 
living principle ; hut Khnadfi says, How is it then that 
penmA frequently 'say, ‘ Such a subject is not in my 
that is, 1 have forgotten it. That must be the 
I' * See page 251. 
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Hgent or living principle in man which is the source of 
religion and irreiigion, and which sajs, ‘ I am happy — I 
am miserable.’ I [personal identity] cannot be identified 
either with spirit or bod) separately ; there must be a se- 
cond person ; spirit separate from 4)ody does not use I, 
nor doe*! [a dead] body separate from spirit; but in the 
use of I, both are necessary. 

I 

Another proof of the existence of spirit in man arisds 
fiom the unassisted inhalement and expulsion of vital air. 
Should a pecfton object, that thi^ arises from effort in the 
body, it is asked, where is this effort to be seen when these 
operc'itions take place in a time of profound sleep ? if any 
effort be allowed, it mist be confined to the place in the 
body from which the vital air proceeds. A further proof 
of the existence of spirit in .man is found in the opening 
and closing of the eye-lids without effort, which motion 
ceases at death. And another proof arises from the in* 
crease of the body, the healing of a wound or a broken 
bone in the body, from the progress of the mind towards 
a desired object, from joy and sorrow, from envy, and 
from effort. An opponent observes, that the evidence of 
the senses is always preferred to that from inference and 
from comparison^ but that here the evidence of the senses 
is altogether in favour of the proposition that these ef- 
fects arise from the body itself and |li|||l^from an inliabiting 
spirit. To this KQnadil replies, that these effects cinnot 
be attributed to body, otherwise the actions of a person 
when a child and when an old man cannot be those of the 
same person, for, if we speak of the body merely, it is not 
the same body. Further, we perceiv^^hat when a person 
unites himself to the good, or to those who obey the shas^ 
trii, he becomes like them in goodness ; and if be becomes 
united to the wicked, or to those who disregard t!^ ebas^ 

T 2 
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tru, his character takes the form of theirs; but these 
^changes must belong to spirit, for in these unions the body 
remains the same. 

Some persons affirm that nature alone has given exis- 
tence to things. This Kunadu denies, and offers this 
proof of a separate cause, that every thing around us 
manifestly owes its existence to a cause separate from it- 
self. The names given to things prove the same fact, as 
father and son, &c. If therefore it were to be conceded^ 
that nature can give rise to existences, still names are not 
to be attributed to nature. You must also acknowledge, 
adds the sage, that there must be a separate power which 
gives the pleasures derived frpm Bight, taBte, smell, &c. 
If you contend that this power resides in the senses, it 
cannot be allowed, for nothing but a living being is capa- 
ble of pleasing and painful sensations ; these cannot ex* 
ist in the senses themselves. Should you, in answer to 
this affirm, that the senses are themselves possessed of a 
living principle, since we say, the eye sees, the ear hears, 
&c., 1 would ask, Why then does not the eye always see, 
&c., and who is the speaker who says, I remember to have 
seen, heard, or tasted such a thing ? Farther, with some 
one of the senses you performed an action of merit or de- 
merit, and that sense was afterwar'^s destroyed : in the 
absence of that aeme, who shall partake of the fruits of 
that action ? 

The objector next urges, that the body is a collection 
of atoms which contain a living principle, and that this 
living principle is not something separate from the body, 
but ^herent in atoms, and therefore diffused through the 
^^(Ai^lS^body. To this KQnadil says, By this argument you 
4eny the existence of inanimate matter, for if atoms be 
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animate, and this be an atom*formed world, theh all mat- 
ter must be life ; for this is a settled maxim, that the na- 
ture of the cause is always seen in the effect : why then 
do we not see matter possessed of life? The objector 
says, the animating principle is there, but it remains in a 
concealed and latent state. Ktinadti says, This propo- 
sition can never be established, since all mankind allow 
this distinction, that motion is an essential property of 
that which is animated ; but in senseless matter motion is 
not found. The opponent refuses to admit the testimony 
of the multitude, that is, of all mankind, who, he says, 
are not capable of comprehending subtile essences. KQ- 
nadil says, if you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
common proverb must be false, that a hare has no 
horns,^' for it may have horns in a latent or concealed 
state. 

Kiinadii next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate from body, or matter, since these emo- 
tions arc excited by a perception of the good or evil aris- 
ing from certain things, so that good is sought, and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the benefits arising from 
certain actions^ and the evils arising from others, and also 
this anxiety, arising from this perception, to embrace that 
which produces good, and to avoid that which produces 
evil, are attributes of spirit ; and as we find these per- 
ceptions and this anxiety existing in ourselves, we infer, 
that they must exist in others, since they possess with us 
a common nature, and from thence we ascend up to a first 
cause, distinct from matter. 

When an animal soul, through having the consequences 
of good and evil actions attached to it, is about to assume 

T 3 
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human birth, it is united to a single atom, and to this 
others are added till a regular body is formed. In cases 
where merit prepoiuleratcH, an excellent body is formed, 
and where demerit abounds, an inferior body. 

Atoms arc globular, and they exist in a most subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
it to be attributed to the effectt* of merit and demerit 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, and so arc two, but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. in this 
congregated and dependent state, atoms are not eternal. 

Atoms are uncreated, and are pjl^four kiu^, from which 
arise earth, water, light, and air. These remain distinct' 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to' be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be unit- 
ed begins to be agitated,^ till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be visible are placed under the 
class of atoms, and every thing diffiised^fp called miihiit. 
Atoms and thought belong to the forinef, and the divi- 
sion of the points, time, space, and spl/it are all denomi- 
nated great intihiit. He who is possessed of the qualities 
belonging to great mtthttt, enjoys an affectionate relation 
to all things. 

^ In couseqiien.^ of this opinion, that the different kinds of atoms ic> ^ 
main distinct (visli^sbu), this sect is called Voishd^hiku. 

in this case is attributed to what is called the divine vishc.- 
bliti shifttetfi' or the separate (distinct from the eotninou) energy of God. 
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Some persons ple<i'i for the existence of iiinnmerable 
minrls in one individo.il Others endeavour to establish 
the clootrine ot five rmnds to agree uith the senses. Kit- 
nadii contends for one reasoning facuUy in each indi- 
vidual ; the multitude of forms assumed by this one mind, 
says the sage, arises from its union to visible objects : fir^ 
is one, but it assumes various colours from its connection 
with the Auried properties of the combustible which it 
consumes. It is further to be considered, that as visible, 
objects are not formed at once, so it is with mind, it em- 
braces objects by degrees. Mind, he adds, is an exceed- 
ingly subtile thing, and its flight is indescribably rapid. 
In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 
helpers, but mind is thechief helper to spirit in the acquit 
sition of knowi^ge. I|i{uid is a single power, but is pos- 
sessed of five faculties cou-esponding with the senses, by 
which its capacities ar^ multiplied ; but the opinion, that 
each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a mistake* 
If it be said, that by its union to the senses the mind ac- 
quires as many kinds of knowledge at once, this is also 
mistake; for when a person partakes of that which is 
sweet, he has not at the same time the taste of that which 
is bitter. When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called medhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a par- 
ticular part of this vessel, called pooreetiitce, profound 
sleep follows. 

Tn discussing the various opinions of the sages respect- 
ing the body, viz. whether all the five elements, or four, 
or three, or two, or one, only be employed in its construc- 
tion, Kflnadii contends first against those who plead that 
the five elements are all found in the body, and who sup- 
port this opinion by urging observation and the neces- 
sities of the body, and maintains, that if the body con- 

T 4r 
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sisted of five elements, this would be seen, as it would 
display the visible appearance of those elements, or rather 
be the very elements themselves. In a similar manner 
he objects to the three other opinions, and at length 
gives his own, that the body is composed of one element, 
earth, and that water, air, light, and vacuum are mere 
adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and only abiding quality in bo- 
dies : the other properties, form, taste, sound and touch, 
are subject to decay, but scent never leaves either a living 
or a dead body. 

Bodies are formed in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, 
and are raised by fermentation. Trees are bodies in 
which the consequences of merit and demerit are received. 
If so, some one asks, why do they not unite and copulate 
as other bodies ? Kiinadii accounts for this by supposing 
that desire in trees is less vigorous. 

Desire is excited by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. Desire and aversion are 
caused by the impressions or habits which arise from in- 
dulgence, till the person is transformed into the object of 
Ills desire or aversion: thus a man who is absent from the 
object of his affections sees in imagination, and with the 
trcnses too, only this object, and, in tl.c same manner, a 
person once bitten by a serpent sees nothing but serpents. 
Desire and aversion arc also to be ascribed to the influence 
of the actions of a former birth upon the present birth, for 
a child knows nothing of unchaste desires; he does not 
learn them of others ; still, at a certain age, they rise in 
his mi;uil^;> from whence can they come, but from the 
banc^ii influence of the actions of former births ?*" These 
The Hindoos believe, that the dispositions of a person in a new trans- 
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passions are also to be referred to species : men are at- 
tached to rice, deer to grass, and the young elephant to 
thistles; the dog has an aversion to the sliakall, the parrot 
to the snake, the bu&alo to the horse, and the crow to the 
owl. 

Kiinadu now decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties : All actions derive their necessity 
from our ideas respecting the present or a future 
state. In the pursuit of secular concerns a person is not 
to expect the benefits peculiar to a future state, nor in 
duties connected with the invisible world are visible fruits 
to be sought : invisible benefits refer to the pleasures of 
heaven, or to absorptiop. 'f he following duties procure 
invisible benefits: bathing in holy places; fasting on 
holy days ; abstinence from sexual intercourse; the study 
of the vedu in the house of a divine teacher; after having 
given birth to a son and passed the age of fifty years, be- 
coming a hermit, and practising the duties of such a cha- 
racter in a forest ; the offering of appointed sacrifices ; 
gifts of cows, gifts to the starving, &c. ; the purification 
of all things before use by prayers and ablutions ; obser^- 
vation of the right posture, and of holy times, as lunar 
days, &c. in the performance of religious duties; repeti- 
tion of prayers or incantations ; observation of the du- 
ties attached to^ the different seasons of the year, to the 
four different states, the four casts, &c. &c. The merit 
arising from the performance of these duties belongs to the 

migration are not necessarily t\te exact counterparts of those possessed in a 
preceding birth, but are regulated by the preceding actions : they further 
profess that tulKions upon millions of actions unexpiated or unenjoyed are 
laid up for and against every individual, and that the fruits of only a few 
actions are enjoyed or endured in one birth : so that every person not an as- 
cetic lies under almost infinite arrears, and his transmigrations Appear 
interminable. 
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animal spirit. In the performance of duty, the primary 
cause is the soul in contact with mind ; the exciting cau- 
ses are, the fruits promised in heaven, and a strong reli- 
gious faith. 

Actions are religious or irreligious according to the 
motive which inspires the individual. When this is pure, 
or when a rigid faith is exercised, when the mind is fixed 
and calm, when the zeal to adhere strictly to duty as en- 
joined III the shastril ’,^arm, when the rules of the shas- 
trii regulating the dutj ire oiiserved, it is religion. Reli- 
gion irreligioii, when the person practising its 

duties constantly indulges worldly desires, excessive at- 
tachment, irregularity, unbelief, pride, desire of praise, 
evil qualities, &c. &c. 

As long as religion and irreligion frather merit and 
demerit] exiot, birth is a certain consequence. At the 
termination of the endurance or enjoyment of the assigned 
quantity of joy or sorrow attached to any particular 
birth, the body dies. Religion and irreligion, at birth, 
taking the form of the senses, the body and the under- 
standing become united to them, and the dissolution of 
this uniob is death. The w'orld therefore is nothing but 

inevitable life and death : the dissolution ^of this union is 

# 

identified with liberation. 

In reply to some who maintain, that all visible objects 
are shadowy, unsubstantial, and worthless, Khnadii main- 
tains, 'that material objects are not to be despised and 
rejected, since the most important future efiects, as merit 
and demerit, arise out of them : we must therefore, in this 
respo^, consider them as equal to realities [siitj. 
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In answer to those who maintain that the world is eter- 
nal, and that birth and death are not realities, since death 
is only disappearance for a moment, Kfinadu says, you 
call existences eternal, on account of a prior fttate ; but 
this implies that actions, form, and qualities are eternal 
likewi^'C-, yet this cannot be admitted, for who speaks of 
actions, form, and qualities as being eternal ? Your 
opinion also destroys the possibility of prior non-entity 
and succeeding destruction, and yet this rion-eiility and 
destruction are allowed by all. 

There are four kinds of non-existence, the first belongs 
to the distinctions of things ; the second to the natural 
absence of things, as a rabbit is destitute of horns; the 
third to the destruction of any thing; the fourth is thus 
illustrated, an unborn child is said not to be, but as soon 
as born the noii-dfftity is destroyed. By the consent of 
all nations, and all shastrfis, the doctrine of a non-entity 
separate from entity is established. Should any one be so 
stupid as to refuse his assent to this, then let him affirm 
that entity and non-entity are the same thing ; or let him 
>ay, that when God created the universe, there was some- 
thing which he did not create. 

Toyogees belong two degrees of knowledge: in one 
instance the yogee is compelled to reflect within him- 
self or to consult with spirit, before he can reveal the 
hidden things respecting which he is interrogated, while 
the perfect yogee can at once reveal all things. 

Liberation is to be obtained by listening to the descrip- 
tions of spirit contained in the shastrti, by meditation, by 
the acquisition of the^kncwledge of yogti, by perfecting 
fixedness 1)f mind, by correct posture during yogti, by 
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rcsi raining the breath, by retaining in subjection the 
])ou ei's of the body and mind, and by the vision of spirit 
in the animal soul. By these attainments, former merit 
and demerit are destroyed, and those actions, inseparable 
from a corporeal state, from which merit and demerit 
would in other cases arise, cease to possess either merit 
or demerit ; the desires of the mind after sensible objects 
are extinguished, and hence future birth is wholly pre- 
vented, and all sorrow annihilated : this is liberation. 


SECT. XXVIL—Of (ftc Mrhnangsa' Durshmu. 

Of the three divisions of the vedu, the first relates to 
ceremonies: this portion Joimineo has attempted to 
explain in his sodtrus, and in the Poorvtt-Mcemangsa, 
sometimes called Meeinangsa, which tfrms, in this case, 
import, that the writer has rendered the meaning of the 
vedil certain. This w'ork contains twelve chapters, each 
subdivided into four sections. The name of the first 
commentator on these sdotrtis was Shavurd, whose work 
was afterwards explained by Ranukd; these works have 
met with commentators in Bhuttii and Vachuspiitee- 
MishrQ; since which period a number of works have 
been written on the doctrines of this school, principally, 
however, in the form of comments on the originals. The 
01itirmu-Dccpika,the iJdhikiirunii-Mala, and the Sbastru* 
Deepika, three abridgments, as well as a comment on the 
Shastrii-Ddepika, are read by a few Bramhiiiis in Bengal. 
Many diludees at Benares, and a still greater number of 
learned men in the Deccan, study the works of this philo- 
j»#p}}y. A few)' years ago, BodbanundK-Ghfinendnl- 
Swamee, a dilndee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on 

Fjom manu, to decide. 
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this pliilosopliy at Caloutta.^ A pupil of liis, Sliobha- 
Shastrce, at present one of the pilndits in the Sudur De- 
wanee court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted 
of any person now in Bengal with the works which have 
been written on the doctrines of this school: it is said 
that he has made an abridgment from the sootrus of Joi- 
minec, and, as is not uncommon among the Hindoo 
writers, is preparing an explanation of his own work be* 
fore it is publislicd. 


SECT. XXVIir. — Treatises still extant belonging to this 
School of Philosophf/. 

The sootrCfc of Joiminee. — The Bhashyti, by Shavuru. 
— A comment on ditto, by Ranhku. — Comments on these 
works by Bhuttu and Vachfisptttee-Mishrfi.— The Sutec- 
kii-Shastfu-Deepika,by Somfi-Nat’hu. — The Udhikftrunu- 
Koumoodee, by Oodchyu. — Another work under the same 
name, by DevK-Nat’hu. — The BhHttu-Deepika. — The 
Nyayu-Rdtuu-Mala.— A commenton ditto, entitled, Nya* 
yu-RutnakurQ. — The Joiminee-Nyayu Mala. — TheMee- 
mangsa-Nyayu-Vivekfi.— The IJdhikilrunfi-Puribbasha. 
—The Meemangsa-Vartiku. — The Vidhee-Rusayunu. — 
The OopOdeshfi-Sootrfi, by Joiminee. — The Sha&trQ-Dee- 
pika-Vyakhya, by GhQmpukti-Nat'hu. — Another work 
under the same name, by Somil-Nat’hfi. — The Kurmu- 
Prfideepii-BhashyH. — The Meemangsa-Bhashyfi.— The 
Meemangsa-Nyayu-Prfikashfi. — The Mcemangsa-Sootru- 
Dhidheetee. — TheDhtlrmh-Deepika, by Krishnit-Yajw- 
rintt.—. The Meemaligsa-Saru. — The Meemangsa-Sun- 
gruhfi, by Krishnii-NaPhu. 


• 5ce page 270. 
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SECT. XXIX . — An abridgment of the Doctrines of the 
Meemangsa School^ translated from the Dhurmu-D^- 
ptka^ the Meemangsa^Saru^ and the Meemangsa-Sun- 
gruha. 

Sound is uncreated ; it is of two kinds, that which is 
produced by an impression on the air, or ^simple sound 
not requiring an agent, as, the name of God; simple 
sounds may also become known by inipressions on the air. 
This may be thus illustrated, the state of the sea in a 
perfect calm represents simple uncreated sound, bat the 
sea in a state of agitation represents sound as made known 
by an agent. 

Sj^mbols of sound, or letters, are uncreated, as is also 
the meaning of sounds. For instance, when a person has 
once pronounced ^ kfi, however long he may continue 
to utter ku, ktt, it is the same sound, sometimes present 
and sometimes absent ; but sound is never new : manifes- 
tation alone is new by an impression made upon the air, 
Therefore sound is God (Brfmihu), and the world is no- 
thing but name. 

The vcdri has no human origin, but contains in itself 
evidence of a divine origin, and co*n6s forth as the com- 
mand of a monarch. It is incumbent on men to receive 
as divine those works [of the sages] which are found to 
agree with the v6dtt, to contain clear definitions of duty, 
and* which are free from contradictions. 

What is religion ? That w hich secures happiness. If it 
be ticked, why we should regard religion, it is answered, 
that it flows from the divine commands whic|| have no 
human origin. The commands and interdictions by which 
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men are excited to duty and deterred from evil, are cal- 
led vidhee, a law. 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is pronounced 
to be divine. To this it is replied, that forms of praise, 
motives to duty, and religious practice, are aoxiliaries 
to the divine law, and have therefore a relative sanctity 
and obligation. 

^here are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
God ; first, the subject to be discussed is brought forward ; 
secondly, questions respecting it are to be stated; thirdly, 
objections are to be started ; fourthly, replies to and refu- 
tation of these objections ; and fifthly, the decision of the 
question. He who acts i:^. religion according to the de- 
cision thus made, does well ; and so does he who rejects 
what will not bear this examination ; but he who follows 
rules which have been hereby condemned, labours in vain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise, 
are called religious or good, because productive of hap- 
piness ; and those which give birth to future misery are 
called evil on account of their evil fruits^ The divine 
commands are to be observed according to time, to per- 
sonal qualifications, &c., but the divine interdictions are 
to be obeyed at all times. This obedience refers to a se- 
ries of conduct directed by tliese commands, whether 
positive commands or prohibtions. 

^ Here, among many othcre instances [see page 264], the fatal incorrect- 
ness of the Hindoo theology is apparent: Joiminee maintains, that actions 
of themselves have in them ueithet:^ood nor evil ; that their nature can only 
be inferred from the declarations of the vddO respecting them, or from fu- 
ture conse^lbnces. In other words, murder is not an evil unless punishment 
falls upon the oiTeoder. The Hindoos appear to have no idea of moral 
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There are three incentives to duty: 1. The promises 
ivhich relate to personal benefits ; 2. to visible benefits ; 
and 3 . to those which draw the mind to an assured per« 
suasion of the certainty of possessing future benefits : the 
last incentive relates to the natural perfections of God, to 
the benefits following the performance of ceremonies, to 
future rewards, to the nature of these ro^'ards, to the 
miseries of neglecting duty, to the rewards obtained by 
the pious in former ages, to the praise of holy sages, &c. 

Of all the works on the civil and canon law, that of 
Munoo is to be held in the greatest reverence, for M uiioo 
composed his work after a personal study of the vedu; 
other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

He who wishes to practise the duties of religion, must, 
with a pious mind, study the sacred writings, not pervert- 
ing their meaning according to his own wishes or 
opinions: nor confounding one part with another; nor 
suffering himself to fall into an endless perplexity of ideas ; 
nor mistaking the rules of the shastrti ; nor refusing the 
most entire subjection to these rules ; nor indulging 
doubts, where different duties are mentioned^ a regard to 
which leuds to the same benefits ; nor embracing a mean- 
ing unworthy of the shastril ; nor neglecting to enquire 
into the nature of duties, as whether they can be per- 
formed with ease or with difficulty. 

From the evidence of things vhich God has nfforded, 
especially ihe evidence 6 ( the senses, mistake cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religious affairs : by this evi- 
dence all secular and religious actions are perfected. If 
it were otherwise, then the whole economy of things 
respecting both worlds would be destroyed. Where there 
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may exist error in this evidence^ it will diminish, but it 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im- 
perfection in seed, the production may be imperfect, btit 
its nature will not be changed. If it be then asked respect- 
ing the seat of error and inattention, we afiirm, that they 
are found in the reasoning fhculty, and not in the senses ; 
and that they arise from the confused union of present 
ideas (hnoobhdvtt) trith recollection. 

Some affirm, that idegs are received into the understand- 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
is incorrect, for it must be admitted, that whilo one idea, 
is retained, there is an opening left in the understanding^ 
for the admission of another; this is particularly evident 
in arithmetical calculations, as, one added to one makes 
two. 

The shastrtt teaches, that eadi individual should attend 
to duty according to that degree of virtue which he pos-^^ 
sesses : he who has acquired the qualifications requisite to 
the perfect accomplishment of all that which is enjoined 
in the sacred books, bound to act accordingly, and he 
who possesses only one virtue, is under obligation toobe^ 
dience so fai:.es he is hereby qualified. The rewards of 
the perfect will be great, while the recompense of those 
less, perfect will be diminished. ^ ^ i 

The v4dtt has in some parts forbidden all iinjury to sen- 
tient creatures, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of blhod]^ sacrifices. Joiminee explains this appaVent 
contradiction, ly observing, that some commands ai^ ge- 
neral, and others partienlar } that the former mvflgivb 
way to the latter, as a aeeond knot always 
degree the |rst : so^ wbeiaf! it’ r^id jStM’aswilWl* is dHo- 

TOXfs JV. ^ \ U * ^ * 
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getlier white, it is to be understood not literally, but ge- 
nerally, for the hair and eye-browa of this goddess are not 
white. Therefore in cases where general commands are 
given, t]^ey must be observed with those limitations 
which are found in the shastrii. 

The promises of reward contained in the shastrii upon 
a minute attention to the different parts*^ of dufy, have 
been given tp draw men to the performance of their duty 
in a proper manner, rather than with the intention of ful- 
fitment ; but where they produce a right effect, and ^nd 
to perfect the performance of the whole duty, they are of 
the higliest importance, since they secure the real reward 
which the shastrii has promised after the merit is ac- 
quired which follows the completion of certain duties. 
Still, however, he who has begun a ceremony, but in con- 
sequence of impediments is unable to finish it, shall not 
be unrewarded. 

The Itenefits arising from those rules of the shastrii 
which relate merely to the duties of social and civil life, 
the division of property, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
coirfinefl to the present state. The rules which relate to 
religion, and are connected with promised benefits, are to 
be referred to a future state ; as well as others, the bene- 
fits of which are to be enjoyed both vlt the present and in 
the future state. 

Some commands are to be gathered*from interdictions. 
From one law, accor<)ing to jho dispositions and actions 
of. those '^ho are subject to it, a great variety of con- 
aequencmi arise. Worhs give birth -to .invisible con- 
6ieui|yi|eB, propitious or unpropitioua according to their 
iml^i «u>d, bos^ wo?k8 there is nd other sovereign or 
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judge. These consequences, ever accompanying tfaeib- 
dividual as the Shadow the body, appear in thenUxt hirthj 
according to the time in i^hich the actions were performed 
in the preceding birth. Works rule, and men*by them 
are led or driven aa the ox with the hook in its nose. 

The doctrin|| that at a certain period the whole tiai* 
\('r''e will be destroyed at once (rnttha-prulUyfi), is inoor> 
rect. The world bad no beginning, and will haVe no end i 
as long as there are works, there most be birth, aa wellOO 
a Wbrid like the present, to form a theatre on #hich they 
may be performed, and their consequences either^Onjoyed 
or endured. . 

The pi ogress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the shastr'l in the customs qf a coun> 
try, IS as follows : first, the act Is considered and resoled 
upon in the mind ; then it is pursued by means of wordt^' 
and lastly it is accomplished by going through the' di^'^ 
ferent parts which are essential to the action. 'Heiiee it 
follows, that religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, 
words, and actions. ^ Some actions hovteVer ate purely 
those of the mind, or of tlfe voice, or of the bddy. The 
virtue or the vice of all actions depends on the s^te of 
the heat t. 

The opinion of a sage of the school of Joiminee is here 
given : God is simple soifnd ; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is rapresedted as 
light ; but the power of liberation lies in the sound' Gbd 
•—God. When the repeater is perfect, the incantati^idr 
name repeated, appears to the repeater in the feb'in'Of 
simple Ijgbt or glory. 

V 8 
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The objects of wori^hip which are within the cognizance 
of the senses, are to be received, for without faith re- 
ligious actions are destitute of fruit : therefore let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs ; 
nor an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest 
he should be guiltj of a serious crime. 

» 

There are four different characters in the world t be 

ft 

who p^fectlj observes the commands ; he who practises 
the commands^ but follows evil ; he who does neither good 
nor evil, and he who does nothing but evil. If it be 
asked respecting the third character, it is observed, that 
he also is an offender, for he neglects that which he ought 
to observe. 


SECT. XXX. — Other Syttem of PMlosophy. 

Tbe whole of the Hindoo philosophy may be said to be 
comprized in the six ditrshtlntis ; yet it is proper to add, 
that there have existed in India several other sects, the 
Sbatwiittt, the regular Pouranics, .the KhQndaniis, the 
Bouddbtis, &c. Of these four sects, we shall here take 
a slight notice. 

« 

SECT. XXXI.— Cy the Doctrines taught hy these Sects. 

Previously to the time of RamanoojacharyQ the Shatwtttfi 
sect had sunk iiiK> oblivion, but since that p^od a body 
of persons called by this name has always been found in 
different parts of India : at present they are most nume- 
rous in Karnatti.— These persons stndy Uie work of Ra* 
and a comment by Tatacharyil ; also the essence 
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of these writing;s as selected and formed into a separate 
treatise by ArGshamu-Paliing-VyiinkQtacharyti, and ano- 
ther treatise, containintr remarks on the doctrines of this 
sect, by Rtighoo-Nat’ha-Deekshita — Their opinions ap- 
pear to be in substance as follow : God is possessed of 
form ; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, 
motive, caiise*&c.are wholly inapplicable to a being des- 
titute of form or body. Those who have spoken of God 
as destitute of form, meant only that he was not clothed 
with a body derived from the primary elements. The 
mind regulates, through actions, the future destiny, but 
mind is an appendage to body, and Uot a part of abstract 
spirit. From the divide form proceed rays of glbry, so 
that God appears as a body of light. The deity ii perfect 
joy. Creation arose from bis wi|jl ; and .the desire to cre- 
ate, from that energetic jov which is essential to the divine 
nature. As soon as the mundane system was formed, God 
entered it, and began to display all the operations seen in 
the visible universe. — In obtaining liberation, devotitj^ ia 
more eiBcacious than wisdom or ceremonies. A Mute r 
state of bliss is connected with a residence near the 
in the unchangeable abode of the Divine iBeihg. This 
sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it is fat: < 
more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than 
to be lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happiness of 
which we are capable is to be near the deity, partaking of 
his overflowing blessedness. 

Although the pooranils appear to have led the people 
to the popular mythology rather than to philosophical en« 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from which 
many systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- 
tem, it is well known Was taught by LoUiu-Hlirshiinti, who 
attracted around him many disciples, and formed a dis- 

u 3 
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tinct scct.^ The doctrines which this sage appears to 
have taught comprized, among others, the ibUowing: 
NarayQnd, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. 
For the purposes of creation, &c. he assumes the names 
of Brfimha, Yishnoo and ShivS, under each of which 
names some one of the three qualities prevails. For the 
good of mankind, NaraydnQ has been frequently incar- 
nate, either as a divine teacher, as a leaded or guide, or as 
a hero. In the diilerent forms of the gods, to meet the 
immediate and fU^ate wants of mankind, as, to remove 
diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. The worship of 
God is to be performed by bodily services, such as bowing 
to his imago, doing menial service in a temple, &c. ; by 
words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his name, 
&c., and by the mind, as meditating on the forms which 
he assumes. 

SliVe&H&rshd, tbe'authmrof the Noishddhd, a poem, 
is ssdd to have taoght, in a work called Khdinddnd, a sys- 
tem of philosophy difierent from all the ddrshdnds, and 
to have received in consequence the name of Khdnddnd- 
kard, or the destroyer ; but the author has not learnt in 
what (kiints he differed from the ddrshdnds. 

Amongst the Bouddhds there were aix sects of philo- 
sophy, some of which taught doctrines similar to many of 
those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed to explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given 
some account of these sects and of Sheir principles, he 
begs leave to refer the reader to them. 

> Id Beng^, at present, those who are railed poinWiiCi are peisons who 
have some one or more of the poorsphs. 
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SECT. XXXIi.-~<y the Law Booh, oi^‘ Smr$tee'‘t .. 

ShastrSs. 

The Hindoo legialators united' in their persons the 
character of the philosopher, the laW'giver, and the her- 
mit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body 
of civil and criminal law, for we find almost every reli- 
gious duty add cereidony mentioned in the woi^s caHed 
smritee, as may be seen by a slight iMM||tiQ^ of tire trams* 
latioii ofMfinoo by %r W^. Jortes, and WHie following list 
of books still extant. The original smritees aire said to 
have been compiled from the vddtt' by certain sages', 
MQnoo, ()tree, Visfanoo, HarSetfi, Yagnfivitlkyfi, 
Ooshilna, iTngira, Apitstifmbfi, Silmvilrttfi, Katy- 

ayQnQ^VrihQspiltee, Pttra'hifrlS, YyaBti,Shiinh%Likbitfi, 
Dtiksbii, Goutdmii, ShatatfiptI, and Yiisbisht’hfi, accounts 
of whom will be found in the first chapter oC tht#' 
volume. Each of these sages, it is supposed, 
separate volume under the different tUlOanf law'/t Thb 
modern smritees give qaot«dions> from these andent 
writers in confirmation Of the opinions maintained by 
their authors ; but if we except MdnoO, it does nedhtppestfr 
that the entire work of any one of tbo sages has survived 
the ravages of time;' the senteneentof^'YagDfivulkydj 
found in the commdits of Mitakshilra,lj!)plirarkil, and 
VeerttnHtroddyd, otabOt be the whole of the work of 
Yagndvdlkyd. ' 

^ Ftotn mm, to rmomi0r» , ^ ^ 

^ This is the opiuion of Uie hot a respected friend sa^Sit f ^ 

bejicve ail the aocient amrltees «i<e to the College library : fomfruf 
arc coibpi ized in a few pagcji, doubt of their beingidl 


1^4 
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SECT. — List of the Law Books still extant* 

Ancient works* — Miinoo, the work translated by Sir 
W. Jones. — A comment on ditto, by Koollookii-bhfittil. — 
Another by Medha-tit’hee. — Miliioo-siinghita, an abridg-- 
iiient of Milnoo. — Extracts, or the work- of Utree, 
Vishnoo, Hareettf, YRgnuvulkyfi, Ooshdna, Apfisttimbii, 
Sumvdrttd, Boodhii, Vrihuspfitee, Vya'^ij, Shilnkhd, 
Likhitd, Diiksb&r,^\GoutiimQ, and Vushisht’hu.— Yagntf- 
vulkyd-biinghita, explanation of the sentences ofYagnd- 
vBlkyd. — Deepu^kdlika, a comment on the work of 
Yagnttvdlkyu, by Shooldpanee. — AnotherbyUpdrarkd. — 
Mitakblidra, another comment on the same work. — Mitak- 
shdra-tecka^soobodbinee, a comment on the Mitaksliura. 
~Anotherby Bal&m-bhtlttfi. 

Works on the Duties of Rajfi-dhdrmu-kous- 

toobhd. — Rajtt*vyiiv0harit*"-sdngriihi1. — Vydvdhard-mad. 
hdrd. — Vydvdhard*ehintamdneo. — Vydvdharti-matrika. 
~ Vydvdharii-tdtwd. — Vydvdharfi-mdyookhd. 

Works on the Law of Inheritance. — Mdddnd-parijatd, 
one of the ancient smritees.— Dayd-bhagd.— A comment 
on ditto.— Other comments on ditto J»y Mdh^shwdrd^ 
Shree-Nat’hd, iJchyootd, Rdghoo^ndnddnd, and Shree- 
Krishnd*tdrkaldnkard. — Dayd-rilhdsyd. — Vivadd-chin- 
tamtinee. — V ivadQ^rdtnakdrd. — yivadarndvd-setoo. — 
Dayd-nirndyd, by Sbree-kurd.— Ddttukd-ddrpdnd, on 
adoptecfchtkyeiK-^Ddttd^meemangsa, on ditto.— Vivadd- 
tandSvd, by Kdmdiakdrd. — Sdtwu-vichard. Sdtwfi- 
rhiUtfIfrfi* — Vivadd-chdndrika, by Undntd-ramu.’ — Viva- 

his word should be sounded somewhat IHtc Tdvah^rd, though the 
sound canuot be given with the Ronil^lpliabet. ^ 
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dfi'bSngarnuvti. — Dayii-tatwQ.— A comment on ditto by 
Ka8he&-raroii>vacbiispiitee.— Nirniiyii*8indhoo.»Nirntiyii‘ 
mriia. - VivadQ-cliundra. — Vivadarnfivtt-sara. — Mfl- 
dSnii-rutna-pr&deepfi. — Oayil'SaRgrabQ, by Shree-Krish* 
nQ-iarkaiankarS.— A comment on the Dayfi'vivdkil, by 
ditto. 

ff-orks relative to the Canon Laws, — Acharfi-chfindrika. 
Anhika-tttt wQ, on the daily duties of Hindoos.— Anhikacha* 
Tfi-tStwri.-Achar&>8ara>anhikfi>vidhee,ig^'different duties. 
— Acliarfi^handrika. — AcharS-pradeepa. — SadacharB* 
sangraha.— Achar6ndoo.shdkhara.— AcharadBrsha.— *S8< 
dachara-chandrodaya. — Achara-mByodkha.— Tit*hee>ka« 
la, on the duties to be performed on lunar days, by BhBvB* 
d4vB.— Pruyoga-sBngrJihB, an abridgment. — ChBndogB* 
bhashy a. — A comment on d<>to,byGoona.Vi8hnoo*bhutta. 
— Udbhoota-darpana,byMadhava.»Ganga<-vakya>vBlee, 
on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.— SambatsBra-kou* 
moodee, on all the ceremonies of the'year.— DhBrma* 
sBngraha, a work on various ceremonies, by ParBm. 
hBngsB pBrivrajaka. — Sbantee-mByookhi^ on the means 
of averting evil. — VasoO'd^vB-paddatee, of setting up 
and worshipping the images of Yishnoo. — MaltteasB- 
tatwB, on the mBlB months,' and the ceremonies belong* 
ing to these months. — A comment on ditto. — Another by 
Rama-mohana-vachaspatee.— Tit’hee*tatwa, on lunar 
days, and their peculiar ceremonies.— A comment on 
ditto, Kashee'rama'Vidya-vachBspBtee.— EkardBsbee* 
tatwB, on the ceremonies to be performed on the eleventh 
of the waxing and waning of the moon. A comment on 
ditto.— Another, by MohanB-goswemee. — Another, by, 

’ K 

' Intercalary months, intended by the Hindoos to bring their recicoitiiig by 
solar and lunar time to an agreement. Their calendar requires one erery 
3} yews. /* 
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Kashce-ramil-vidya-vaeJbttspBtee.-— Yatra-tQtwtt, on joqr- 
nies and pilgrimages.-~Snanii>deEpika, on batbii^ cere- 
nu)nie8.*~^GngkQlp&-koumoodce, on the annunciation of 
different ceremonies. — NrisinghQ-prQsadti, on the incar* 
nation of Vishnoo, half>Uon, half-man. — Krityii-tttfwti, 
on the duties of Hindoos. — Nrisingii-\aj(1pe)'ee, on sacri- 
fices. — SbivB-pooja-sQngriihB, an abridgmeni, on the wor- 
ship ofShivfl.— Neetee-rattyookhd, on the duties -of thellin- 
doos — Prutisht’ba-mtijookhu, a similar work. — Vdstoo- 
shastrd, on tfae^^remonies connected with bnilding a 
family residence.— J&la-shBy'aramotstirgd, on the conse- 
cration of pools and gardens to public use.— Kald-nir- 
iidyd-deepika, on times of worship.— Sdmujd-prddcepd, 
a similar woik.— Pooroosbd-medd-pdddhiltee, on human 
sacrifices. — Koondodyotd, on altarg^for sacrifices.— A com- 
ment on ditto.— Dhdrmd-prddeepd, on various ceremo- 
nies. — Prdghdtdkd, ditto.— Dhtirmd-prdvritee, ditto.— 
Pdrishisht’hd-prdkashd, ditto. — Shivti-prdtisht’ha, on 
setting up an image ’Of the lingd. — 'Vishnoo-prdtisht’ha- 
vidhee, ditto of VishUoo. — Kritya-rdtna-vdlce, on cere- 
monies.— Krityd-Kdlpfi-turoo.—rSnanfi-so 9 trB, sentences 
on ablutions. — Dhdrmd-sdngrdhd, an abridgment, on 
various duties. — Brdrahd-ydgnd-tdrpdodiryidhee,oo sacri- 
fices. — 'Vidband-malo, on various laws.— Ohdrmd-rivekd, 
on the duiies of tbe Hindoos.— yoiahndlN|i,|m the worship 
of Yisbnoo. — Shantee-sard, on the injQdance of evil stars. 
— Sbivd-vakya-vdlee, on duties commanded by Shivd. 
— Vdrshodyotd. on all tlife cereofoni^ of theyear.i»-Dino- 
dyi>td, on daily ceremonies. PCeia-fdtnakdrd, on forms 
of worship,— Lingarchdnd-cbdndrika, on the worship of 
.the lingd.v-^'Shantee-hdmdlakfird.— Chdndoganhikd, on 
the duties of the samd-vedd Bramhdns, by Bhdvu-d4vu. 
— Ch;|jjdogfi-pdddhutee, by the same writer. — Divo- 
idndd, a work by Divbdaad. — Ratnd-pi dkashd, 
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on the festivals of Rama.<-Dhfirniti>decpika, on dilTerent 
cerenioalea.>^PKd(lhiitee, by Bhitvii*devit,ashnifer worki 
Prfiyogtt-dttrptlntt, another similar Work. —Kfirmopiidd'- 
shince, another work on ceremonies.—Krityd-rajQ) ditto. 
— Ksh6yti*3dnk8hdpt(, by GttndshB-bbdtttl.— Vyvfist’har* 
ndvB, by Raghdvfi-bhfittS. — Another work* under the 
same name by Rrighoo-nat’bu-sarvribhoumB.— Smritee- 
sdngr&hd, by Ramfl-blifidriinyayalilnkeril.— -VyflvHst’ha- 
sarfi-sHngrUhd, by Ramd-Goviiuld.— Another work with 
the same title, by Siddhantd'VBgee»hd.'^||^t[ktee<8dndtfr* 
bbd, on devotion.— Doorgdbhdktte-ldrdngmEe, On faith in 
Doorga. — Sdmdjalokd, by Pddmd-nabhd.— Shoodrdpdd* 
dhutee-niroopdnd, the way of the shoodrds.—Shautee* 
rdtnd, by Kdmdlakdrd.— Tit’hee-nirndyd. 

*# 

On the Offerings to the Manes of .^n<resfer;>^Shradd> 
hdvivekd, by Vachdspdtce-roishrd.— A comment onditto, 
by Shrec-Krishnd-tdrkaldnkard.— Another by Achatyd^ 
chooramdnee.— Shraddhd-koumoodce.— Sbraddhtt'diinta* 
“mdnee. — Shraddhd-sagdrd. — Shraddbtt-ttitwtt.— A Em- 
inent on ditto, entitled Bhavart’hd-decpika.^-Anotherby 
Ka8hee*ramd‘Vidya-vachd8pdtee.— Another Comment on 
ditto. — Shraddhti-rndyookhd. — Shraddhtt-silngrfihB.*^* 
Shraddhd-khtindd, by Hdmadree.— Shraddhd-gdnd-ptt- 
tee. — ShraddhdUdoo-shekhdrd.— Pitree-bbdktee-tdidngi- 
nee. — Shraddhd-kdlpti'ldta — Sdpindee*kdrdnd.— Sdrv- 
vd-shraddhd-pdddhfitee. — Yrishotsttrgtl, on the offering 
of a bull. — Oot8drgd>mfiyookbd, oit the consecration of 
offerings. — Krityd-prdkashti. 

Works on Atonements. — Praydschitttt'vivdkd.—Ffayd- 
shchittd-tutwd. — A comment on ditto. — Another by Go> 
vindandndd. — Another by Ka8hge*ramd*vidya«VBchds« 
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pdtee. — Prajtfdhchittd*prddeepii. — Fraydshchittd-mdyoo- 
khtf.-— PrayQshchitfendoo-sIiekhilrti. 


On Purifications. — Shoodhee-kiimulakdrii. — Ushouchii- 
smritee-chttndrika.— Shooddhee-riltmakdrS, by Chttndc- 
ahwdrd. — Shooddhee-tdtwd. — A comment on ditto. — 
Shooddhee-vivekd. — Shooddhee mdyo5kd. 

On the Ten Initiatory Ceremonies. — Sungskard-gdnu- 
pdtee. — Sdngffkard-koustoobhd. — Sunsgskard-bhaskdrd. 
Sdngskard-kdmdlakdrd — Sdngskardkdla. — Sdiigskarti- 
tdtwd. — Sdngskard-mdyookhti. 

On Vows. — yrdtd-sard. — Vrdtarkd.— Vrdtfi-rajd.-- 
V rdtd-koumoodee. 

On Ditndii-viv^kii. 

On Oaths. — Divjfl-tfltwfi. 

On Gifts. — DanQ-koumoodee. — Dantt-infiyookhfi.— 
DanS-kriya'koumoonSe, by Gorindanfindfi,— Danfi-kul* 
pQ'tifroo.->-Dan8-riitnakiirii. — Danfi-sagfirQ, by Bfillal- 
sdnQ.— DanS-kttmQlakiirU. — M&ba*dan(i<pQddhiitee, on 
splendid gifts. — ^Danfi-chttndrika.~Sb'^rifebtt-dana-vidhee, 
on the sixteen gifts.'— D&sha>karffiii>paddbfitee, a similar 
work. — Danfi-heera-Yttlee. 

On Ancestry. — Gotrfl'prfivfiru-rofinjHree. Gotrtt- 
pr8vfirii>dfl;p8nQ. 

Osi^i^ly Places . — PdrSsh oo-ramti*prfika8hd . — T rist’- 
hdll^^too, on the holy places, Kashec, Gdyu, and Prii- 
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^agfi. — Teert’htl-chintamiinee. — Teert’htt-priiyogil-dec- 
pika. — Giiya>s^too, on the holy place Gfiya. 

Oh Marriages — OodvahQ'tfitwfl. — Oodvahfi-viv^kQ. 

* ^ 

On Transmigrations. — V rihQt>kQrinil-vipakfi>6ar&-siiD* 
gr&hii, on the fruits of the actions of former births.— 
Kdrm&-vipakii>8ar&. 

Works on various subjects. — Smritee-sarii^ by Hfiree- 
nat'ha — Another work under the same name. — Smritee- 
sdngrdhii, a compilation.— A modern work of the same 
kind under this name — Smritee-chdndrika, an explana- 
tion of different laws. — Hard-ldta-teeka, a comment on 
the Hard-ldta. — Jdtd-mttlld vilasd.— Dwoitfi-nirndyd. — 
A modern work under this name, by Chdndrd-shdkhfirfi- 
vachdspdtee.— A comment i/n ditto, entitled Kaddmbdree. 
— Voijdydntee, a comment. — Siddhantd-piyooshd.—Ni- 
bdndhd-sdrvdswd. — Narddd-smritee, a work attributed 
to the sage Narddd. — Tdtwamritd.— Pdrashdrd-smritee. 
— Yrihdt-parashdree, a similar though a larger work.— 
Pdra8hdrd-smritee*vyakhya, a comment on the work of 
Pdrasbdrd. Jdyd-singhd-kdlpd-droomd, a work by Jd- 
yd-singhd. — llldwoitd-nirndyd, on spirit -and the animal 
soul. — Tdtwd-deepika.— Dind-kdrodyotd. — Siddhantd- 
pceyooshd, on 'tile decision of doubts. — Ddvdld-smritee, a 
work by Ddvdld. — ^Vriddhd-Shatatdpd. — Rdtnadee-pd- 
reeksha, on the method of examining precious stone8.T- 
Smritee*mdnjdlee. — Jandkyandndd>bodhd.-yrihdt-8hdn- 
khd*smrit^e. — Sdrvd-ddrshdnd-sdngrdhd, an ab;ridgment 
of all the ddrshdnds.— Narddd-sdnghita.— Dhdrmdrsoo- 
trd.— Kashydpd. — Mdharndvd. — Mdhamdvabhidhand. 
— Srnritee-chintamdnee, by\ Gdnga-dhdrd.-^<^outdind- 
sootrd-teeka. — Sdkdld-mtft)l«fiagrdhd, an.aibdc^ent 
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of various opinions. — Dwoiiu-pfirishishiti-tecka.— Smritec- 
puriblia'^ha, by VBrdhfimanB. — Smritce-rutnak&rti,by 
(lacharyfi.— QrBnt’hd-rajB, by Rughoo-nai’hQ-sairviibhou- 
iiui.— Uchyootu-chilkrfivurttcc. — Soiritee-koustoobhu. 

Thus numerous are the law books of the Hindoos ; 
there are also many others, not now tp be procured, 
though their names are familiar to the Hindoo learned 
men. In the English courts of justice in the province of 
Bengal, the works most frequently referred td, are the 
DayB bhagu, and Dayu-tutwu. In criminal causes the 
Hindoo law books are not consulted. 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the me- 
thod of administering justice under the Hindoo kings, 
and the nature^f the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastru does not appear to direct its instructions 
to subordinate judges, but to the king as the chief magis- 
trate,. and through him to all appointed by him to admi- 
nister justice. Many of the lessons it addresses to him 
are highly proper : he is indeed made absolute, and the 
lives and properties of all his subjects are left to his ar- 
bitrary will ; he is pronounced to be, indeed, m incar- 
nate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour are 
threatened with the punishment of He is how- 

ever, directed to be generous to his subjects respecting 
taxes; kind of speech ; yet inexorable as death in the 
punishment of offences. He is taught to rise before day, 
to perform his ablutions, and worship the god§; to pre- 
sent due obeisance to the gods and bramhuns ; and then 
to ascend the throne, to judge his people according to the 
sha^A; to keep in subjection ^lust, anger, avarice, folly, 
c|||in^nne8s and pride ; to keep himself from being se- 
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duced by the love of gamings and of the chase ; to restrain 
his love of dancing, singing, and playing on musical iiir 
struments; to refrain from sleep during the day; from 
wine ; from molesting men of worth; from putting men 
to death by artful moans : from taking private property ; 
from bolding any one guilty without the commission of a 
crime. In war he is fordidden tp slay a suppliant, a spec- 
tator, a persorf asleep or naked, or any one fearful. To 
insure success in war, he is directed to try the effect of 
bribes, to employ spies, and to endeavour to divide the 
kingdom of his adversary- Whatever country he conquers, 
he is to present offerings tajts gods; and effects and money 
to the bnunhuns. He is to be distinguished by an umbrella 
made of the feathers' of the peacock ; to unite to himself 
seven or eight wise counsellors ; to employ a sober and 
virtuous secretary, andmhn of good principles as messen- 
gers, He is to prevent cr mes ; to listen to complaints ; 
to forbear to touch sacred property ; to consult with hiwS 
counsellors in a secret place, as in a forest, but not whef^^ 
there are parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the 
judge : it allows him, however, to appoint brainhuns (on 
no account shoddrQs) to represent him on the bench, and 
to give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil 
causes, counsels allowed, but not in criminal ones. The 
law also lays down the qualification of witnesses, and 
the mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the 
defendant are to choose witnesses of their own cast, if 
possible. Persons guUty of enormous crimes, slaves, old 
men beyond eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be^ 
witnesses. The forms of oaths are as follows a bram- 
liiin must swear by the truth ; a kshritriyu by the animal 
on which he rides, or by tiis arms ; the voishyil, by his 
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cattle, hy grain, or by a piece of gold ; the shoodrti, by 
the gods, or, by laying hold of the feet of his father and 
mother, or by sacred gifts, or by all sacred ceremonies, 
or, by placing his hands on the head of his wife, or child, 
or friend."’ The severest threatenings against perjury 
are delivered by the judge at the time of receiving evi- 
dence : as an example of the extravagance of some of 
these promises and threatenings in reference to true and 
false testimony, the following specimens are extracted : 
The merit of a true deposition is greater than the merit 
of a thousand sacrifices of the horse. In an affair con- 
cerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is as great as that of a hundred murders. . In an af- 
fair concerning a man, if any person gives false evidence, 
the guilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action 
concerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incur- 
red by the murder of all the m^n who have ever been or 
shall be born in the world. False evidence relative to 
land, incurs the guilt of the murder of all the living crea- 
tures in the world, and a person thus peijured is liable to 
the punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; 
—I. on debt, or loans for consumption; — 2. deposits 
and loans for use;— S. sale without ownership 4. con- 
cerns among partners ; — 5. subtraction olft vi^hat has been 
given; — 6. non-payment of wages or hire; — 7* non-per- 
formance of agreements ; — 8. recision of sale and pur- 

A copespoudent says, “ The sentence n ‘ The judge shall adjure 
the brauihun bv his truth ; nlie kshtitriyu, by his vehicle and arms ; the 
voishyb, by his implements of husbandry, cattle, or merchandize ; and the 
shSodril by (1 think) every curse.’ Oaths are only to be resorted to where 
human evidence cannot be pit)cui'ed, in which case ordeal, as well as oaths, 
nd other appeals to God, arc to stand instead of human testimony.” 
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chase;— 9. disputes between master and servant; — 10. 
contests on boundaries;— 11, 12. assault and slander;— 
13. larceny 14. robbery and other violence;— 15. adul- 
tery ; — 16. altercation between man and wife, and their 
several duties 17. the law of inheritance;— 18. gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. These eighteen 
titles of law are settled as the ground-work of all judi- 
cial procedure in this world.” 

The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the 
enjoyment, and recovery of property, are very numerous, 
and extend to the minutest civciimstances, and many of 
them, though with sad exceptions, arc truly wise and 
good. Property, whether in lands or moveables, is to 
be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made re- 
sponsilde for the maintenance of the sisters, and for the 
expenses of their marriages, as well as for the support 
of their widowed mother, or sister, and tlic expensive 
ceremonies which succeed the death of a Hindoo. An 
adopted son, if the father leave sons born in wedlock, 
will obtain a third share of the estate. If a bramhhn 
have children from wives of three different casts, the 
children born of a brarnhunce must have the largest share 
of his property. Jf a man die without wife or children, 
his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or their 
otuldren, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a 
father’s debts, but not debts incurred by gaming or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors. If a bramhdn dies childless, the 
magistrate is to administer to his estate, discharge' his 
debts, and throw the overplus of his property into the 
w^ater. A creditor may seize the property or person of 
the debtor, or his wife, children, cattle, &c. To a raa- 

VOL. IV. X 
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gistrate, a master, or a bramhun, a person is not to be 
rud^in demanding payment. The property of a person 
expelled from his cast is directed to descend to his son<; 
the property of a brumhttcharee to his spiritual guide; 
of a siihyasce, to his pupil ; and the personal property of 
a woman arising from presents, to her daughters. 

The adopted son of an eunuch, a person rejected from 
his cast, a person who beats his father, one who does not 
perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a siinyasee, 
and persons aillicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit 
property, but they are allowed a maintenance out of the 
property to which they are heirs. 

Interest from a bramhKn is to be fen per cent ; from a 
kshdtriyd, fifteen; from a voishyu, twenty; and from a 
shoodru, fifty ! 

The Hindoo law acknowledges eight kinds of mar- 
Tiage: hramhu^ in which a father gives his daughter, 
without receiving a fee, to some person of superior cast; 
— doivu^ when, at a burnt-sacrifice, the daughter is given 
to the officiating priest as a fee;— in which the 
father gi'es his daughter away, receiving in return two 
cows ; projapuif/u^ in which the fathe" sa^s to his daughter 
and the person to whom his daughter is l)ctrothed, “ Go^ 
fulfil the duties of religion — asooruy in which the father, 
receiving presents, bestows his daughter ; — gandkiirvuj 
a marriage in which the parties | rivalely agree to treat 
each otber^^as man and wile; — rokshusu^ in which the 
bridegmm overcomes his rivals in single combat^ and 
iiiarfteliibe daughter \-^poishachu^ in which the daughter 
is drawn from her father’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting* buying, selling, and partnejjpiip, 
appear, upon the whole, to be founded on just princip^les. 
If a man purchases any thing clandestinely of a person 
of bad character, at a rate inferior to the real value, he 
is to be punished as a thief. 

Under the head of gifts are several strange laws; a 
man may give away his wife, with her own consent ; and 
and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him 
away; a mother may do the same, with the father’s con- 
sent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be taken 
back: it is dfittu, (given). If a man from a violent im* 
pulse of lust, give any thing to another, it is accounted 
illegal. No reward, even though it should have been 
promised, need be given for apprehending a thief or a 
murderer. 

The Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those 
who have become such by being born from intercourse 
between a freeman and a slave, by purchase, by chance, 
fay descent, by receiving support during a famine, by the 
chance of war, by their own desire, by apostacy from the 
profession of a sunyasee, by their own gift for a time, 
by a voluntary sale of themselves, those who have sold 
themselves for a subsistence, or to possess a slave girl, 
and those given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt. — 
Slaves may be enfranchised by the beneficence of a mas- 
ter; by the merit of having saved his life, or by bearing 
him a child. The following is the form of emancipation : 
the master breaks a pitcher containing water, rice, flowers, 
&c., over the head of the slave, so that these things fall 
on his body, when he pronounces the words, I have 
made thee free.*” A woman marrying a slave, becomes 
herself a slave. A bramhttn can never be made a ^ave. 

x2 
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The owner of a bramhtinee bull is not answerable for 
suciii bull after he is let loose. — A man of superior cast 
who falsely accuses one of inferior cast of atrocious 
crimes, is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the of- 
fender be of inferior cast, he is to have his tongue cut out, 
and a hot iron ten fingers broad thrust into his mouth. 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, the latter 
is to cut out his tongue, and banish him. A refusal to 
submit to the laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 
A bramhun, whatever his crime may be, is not to be put 
to death. If a man call a robber, or an outcast, by those 
names, he is to be fined in half the mulct of a robber or 
an outcast. 

The laws which relate to assault arc most shockingly 
partial and unjust. The sentiment, All men are equal 
in the eye of the law,” has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the higher casts, both as it respects fines and corporal 
punishments, are always favoured, while the punisliment 
of the lower casts is barbarous and cruel : the law, in all 
cases of assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, 
punishing the bramhun in the slightest manner for the 
greatest injustice, and the shoodnl most heavily for the 
slightest offence against the bramh’"[K the following ex- 
amples may suffice for proof: If a man deprive another 

of life, he shall suffer death; but if a bramhun do this, 
he shall be fined.” For striking a bramhun, the shoodru’s 
hancLis to be cut off ; for sitting c a his mat, his posteriors ; 
for speaking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; for 
spitting upon him, his lips are to be cut off ; for seizing 
him by the head, both his hands are to be cut off. A man 
of superior cast may chastise one of inferior cast with im- 
punity if he offend him. A person is allowed to put to 
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death {without examination) the person who shall set fire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or plunder him of 
all that he has, or take away his wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and 
one foot of the offender are directed to be cut off. Fines are 
to be levied for cutting off the testicles of a male animal ; 
and for killing an insect, a fish, a tyger, a bear, a serpent, 
a cat, a dog, a weasel, or a boar. For killing an insect, 
the offender is to be fined something more than a farthing. 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traf- 
fic, are to be fined. If a person manifest a propensity to^ 
such thefts, his ear, nose, or hand must be cut off. A 
man frequently using false weights, must lose all he pos- 
sesses. An unskilful m. a daring to practise medicine is 
to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners 
must have the hand, the nose, and the teeth broken. 
The house-breaker must have both his hands cut off, and 
be impaled ; the highway robber is directed to be stran- 
gled ; he who plunders a province, is to be impaled ; the 
stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted alive; of 
a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and 
feet cut ofl’, and to be cast upon a highway where fchir 
roads meet ; of a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds one shilling and eight pence. The stealer of an 
elephant or a horse in time of war, to be put to death ; if 
in time of peace, a hand and foot to be cut off ; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the hand, 
foot, and posteriors of the thief are to be cut ofl’ and he is 
to be deprived of life. For stealing a goat or a sheep, a 
hand ; and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot 
is to be cut off. For stealing a considerable quantity of 
grain, a man must be put to death. A thief caught in the 

X 3 
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act of breaking any thing closed up, for the first olTence, 
is to Ijave a finger cut oif; for the second, his hand and 
foot ; for the third, he is to be put to death. For stealing 
flowers, fruits, wood, or grass, befonging to a bramhiin, 
the hand is to be cut otf. Thefts committed by bramhiins 
are directed to be punished by perpetual imprisonment, 
or by putting out the eyes, or by shaving the head, or by 
slavery for life. A bramlitin, on committing a robbery 
worthy of death, if he has been accustomed to offer a 
burnt-sacrifice daily, is to have his head shaved, which is 
equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a large bridge, 
he must suffer death. For setting fire to a plantation, or 
a granary, a man must be burnt alive". 

A fine to the amount of seven shillings and six pence 
only is directed to be levied on the person who shall vio* 
late the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or 
that of a woman who has come to him in distress. Adul- 
tery with a prostitute, without leave of the magistrate, is 
directed to be punished by fine. The hire of prostitutes 
is regulated with so much caution and minute attention, 
as to excite in the mind doubts whether the Hindoo sages 
considered prostitution a crime or not. They however 
make three gradations in the progress towards adultery 
with a maificd woman, according to the familiarity of the 
parties : for those acts of levity more unbecoming than 
criminal, the offender is lined one shilling and seven- 
pance ; for sending presents, the fine is six pounds ; for 
gross familiarities, twelve pounds; but for the actual per- 
petration of t^e crime, the offender, if a shoodru, must be 
deprived of virility, and then bo burnt alive; if a brara- 


" These were the horrid punishments formerly inflicted by this people, 
who have been extolled as the most benevolent beings on eaiih.. 
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hiin, he must be fined twelve pounds. These punishments 
are modified by the circumstances of the case, as, the con- 
tent or refusal, and the rank, of the woman. In some 
cases, the offender is compelled to marry the woman. — 
A bramhun, a kshutriyu, or a voishyu, for an unnatural 
crime with a cow, is to be fined twelve pounds. A shoo- 
dru guilty of the same crime, must be-put to death. An 
unnatural crime with any beast not a cow, subjects the 
person to a fine of twelve pounds. , ' 

The Hindoo law regulates gaming* as well as prostitu- 
tion : half the profit of a game belong to the magistrate, 
in whose presence, or in that of one of his officers, persons 
are commanded to play. 

A man who shall have .jaused a bramtidn to eat dung 
or drink urine, is to be fined twelve pounds ; for causing 
him to drink wine, to be put to death. Banishment from 
the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhun for eating 
garlic or onions. For reading the vedii, a shoodru is to 
have boiling oil poured into his throat; for hearing it, 
into his ears ; for committing it to memory, to be put to 
death. For wearing the bramhinical thread, the fine is 
two pounds five shillings. For constantly offering burnt- 
sacrifices, or molesting a bramhiln, he is to be deprived of 
life. 

♦ 

For performing a sacrifice to procure the death of 
another, a man must be fined five shillings and six- 
pence. For casting briars into a road, for mixing poison 
with food, for marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a 
man's limb is to be cut off. For interrupting a magistrate 
at play, the offender must be put to death. For adminis- 
tering poison, or setting fire to a house, or murderiqg a 

X i 
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man, a woman is to be drowned, if not with child* For 
murdering her sacred teacher, her liusband, or child, a 
woman must have her ears, nose, hands, and lips cut off, 
and must then be devoured by dogs. 

The laws respecting women are peculiarly barbarous. 
A bad wile is to be made the slave or cook to •^orne idol. 
A woman is not allowed by the law to go out of iiie house 
without the consent of her husband ; nor to talk with a 
stranger; nor to laugh without the veil over her face; 
nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she shall 
have served others, nor t(* go to the house of a stranger, 
nor to stand at the door, nor to look out at the window. 
She may give her body to he burnt with the corpse of her 
husband ; in which case, she is promised happiness in 
paradise during 35,000.000 of years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance 
in punishing thieves, secures paradise to the magistrate. 

SECT. XXXIV . — The Astronomical Shaslrus, 

It will be seen, that in this department of science the 
Hindoos were as capable of comprehending the wonders 
of the heavens as any of the nations of antiquity. Their 
ancient astronomical works, tliough m.xed with the mpst 
extravagant fancies^ w ill long remain splendid monuments 
of the highest powers of intellect. The reader will find 
an epitome of the Sooryu-Siddhantu, by liiiaskuracharyu, 
in the following pages, and for a more perfect idea of the 
powers of mliid by which this work was produce^, the 
author would refer bis readers to a leariu d essay in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, by S. Davis, 
Esq. The most ancient of the Hindoo astronomical 
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works are referred by the Hindoos themselves to the sflt^ 
wu-yoo^ii. Most of the works mentioned beloW;, how- 
ever, vvere written only two or three hundred years ago, 
and others are not more than fifty or sixty years old* 

SECT. XXXV. — Aslronomical Works still extant. 

it 

Soorju-siddhantn, and Siddhantu-shiromnnee, by 
Bhaskttracliaryu. — A comment on the former work, 
entitled Goorart’hu-prukashika, by Riingil-Nat’hu. — 
Others by Nree-singhri-gunuku and by Bhoodurii.-— 
Leeb^vutce, by Bhasknracharyu. — Comments on ditto, by 
Gungadhuru, Rungri-Nat’bu, Sdorytt-dasu, aOd Giineshil. 
— Veejrt Gijnitu, another work, by Bhaskuracharya, on 
algebra, mensuration, &c. — Grahu-spushtu, on the 
planets, — Shooddhe-deepil -i, by Govindananda. — Gruha* 
€hara,on the motions of the planets. — Bhoovanodeepuku, 
by PadmB-nabha. — A comment on the Vrihudjatfiku, by 
Bhfittotpalu.— -SwarodayB, with a comment on ditto, and 
another bj Nara-Harce.—Swuroduj B-y antra. — ShantikB- 
tatvvamritu, by NarayBnB-shurma. — Moohobrtu-kBlpu- 
drooinu, with a comment. — Jataku-durpinu, on fortunate 
and unfortunate births.— SaruinBnjBrce, by VanBmalee- 
inishrd. — Varaha-sBngliita, by VBrahB. — JatBkB, by 
NeeiakBnt’hB. — DinB-sungruha. — Prutyuntarfi-dasha- 
phula. — SoniB-siddlianta. — AyotirnirnBya, — Jyotish- 
sarB-sangraiiB. — Horashut-pBnchashika. — Sliooddhee- 
rutuankoorB. — Vushist’hB-sunghita. — Jataka-bhurBnB. 
— Meghu-mala. — MBkurBndodaharanB. — RajmartBndB. 
— Tajaka - ' Jataku. • — ChandronmeelBnB. — Souru- 
bhashya-veeja-guniiu, by Sooryfi-dasB. — SiddhanPbB- 
sarvva-bhoumB-vyakhya. — Bliaswutee. — Grubu-chBritrB. 
“ Grfihu-laghBvB. — VishwiVprBdcepB. BrBmhfi-eid- 
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dhanttt.— Siddhantfi-iufinjiiree.— Moohoortu-chooramfinee. 
—Sifldhantu-tutwii-viveku. — • BrttmhS-siddhantu-vSejfi- 
giinitu.— BrBmhu-gooptil-kritu.— Gunitd-rajii, byKevuIfi- 
Ramu-Punchandnu.'' - — Grdhd-jamdld. — Shree-pdtee- 
rhtnd-mala. — Prdslard-chintamdnee.-Runmlu-Ruhdsyd. 
■— Rekha-gunitti-kshetrd-vydvd-liard. — V'rihtit-sdnghita, 
by*Vdrahd-mihiru. — Siddhanld-sheshd, by Kdmdlakdrd. 
— Sooryd-siddhantd-kirdnavdiee. — Deepika, and a com- 
ment by Raghuvacharyd. — Sdtkrityd-mook-tavdlee. — 

Sdmdrd'Sard. — Kevdld-chdndrika Ldghoo-jatdkd. — 

Ndrdpdtce-jdydchdrya. — Mdkdrdndd. — Chdmdtkard- 
chintamunee. — Shecgrd-bodbd. — Gruhti-laglidvd.— Sha- 
l^e-hotrd. 

SECT. XXXVI.— of the Sddrj/u»siddhantuy 
hi/ Bhushurachart/ii^ a Bramhiin, 

Time is thus divided : that which is infinitely minute, 
and the divisions of time: the latter is thus described : 
the period while a person can sound the vowel ec 
ten times, is called prand ; six prands make one pdlu ; 
sixty pdlds, one ddndd ; sixty ddndds, one tit’hee; fifteen 
tiPhees, one pdkshd ; two pdkshds, one lunar month; 
twelve months make one year. 

The nine kinds of months are, bramhya^ or a month of 
the life or reign of Brdmha, which is thus calculated, viz. 
the amount of the years in the four yoogds constitutes a 
great yoogu, and a thousand great yoogds make one of 
Brdmha’s days ; thirty of such days are included in a 
month of this god. A doivu^ or divine month, is com- 

® Gopalii-ttirkalunkaru, the son of this author, is now (1817) the chief 
pfindU ^ the Scrampore printing-office. 
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posed of thirty years of mortals ; — a pitru month, or a 
month of the pitrees, is made up of thirty months of 
mortals ; — a prajuputtju month ; — a sourit^ or solar 
month ; — a savtmii month, is made up of thirty days at 
any time;— a chandru^ or lunar month; — a nukskutrii 
month occupies the period of the moon’s passage through 
the twenty-seven stellar mansions. The stttyii yoogG 
comprises 1,728,000 years; the trettt 1,296,000; the 
dwapurG 864,000 ; the kulee 832,000. The amount of 
these four yoogus form a miiha or great yoogu, viz. 
4,320,000 years. A thousand of these great yoogfts con- 
stitute a day of Brilmha, called a kGlpG, viz. 4,320,000,000. 
A hundred years of Bruraha constitute the period of his life. 

The seven planets are Riivee (the sun), ChdndrG (the 
moon), Mungulu (Mars) Boodhil (Mercury), Vrihfis^ 
ptttee (Jupiter), Shookru (Venus), Shilnee (Satuil^). The 
progress of these planets are defined according to eight 
diftbrent degrees of rapidity. 

This work next gives the circumference and diameter 
of the earth ; describes the lunar days, the earth’s 
shadow, the division of the earth into quarters, &c. The 
circumference of the earth is 5059 yojuni1s,P and its 
diameter one-third of that number. 

An eclipse of the moon is thus accounted for: when 
the sun and moon remain in the seventh sign, the earth is 
necessarily placed betwixt them, and the earth’s shadow 
falls on the moon. An eclipse of the sun takes place 
when the sun and moon are found in one sign, at which 
time the moon’s shadow falls on the sun. The author 
also describes the periods when eclipses will take place, 
the length of them continuance, the appearance of these 
f yojiitiu is eight miles. 
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planets during an eclipse, the parts of the planet which 
will first become alFectcd, as well as those from which 
the shadow will first depart. The times of the rising and 
setting of the planets are also described, and an account 
is given of the periods when different planets are in con- 
junction. 

The progress of creation is thus described : Vishnoo 
first created the waters, and then, upon the waters, scat- 
tered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, which 
remained in darkness. From this egg burst forth Sun- 
kfirshiinu, a form of Vishnoo; who, for the purposes of 
creation, formed IJrumlia ; from the eyes of which god 
the sun issued, from his mind the moon, vacuum, air, 
matter, water, and fire; from these five elements sprung 
Mungiilu, Boodhil, Vrihusputee, Shookru, and Shfinee. 
SooryQf in the form of Dwadushutma, divided himself 
into twelve parts. From the five primary^ elements 
sprung the twenty-seven stars (nuksJiutrus). After this, 
w^ere created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives the dimensions of the firma- 
ment, the elevation of the liighest star^ of Shunee, 
Vrihusputee, Mungulii, Sburyu, Shookru, Boodhtt, and 
Chundrii.'* 

The earth is round, and floats in the air by its own 
power, without any supporter. Lilnka is in the centre of 
the earth ; and to the east of Lunka, at the extremity of 
the feafth, is Yiimu-kotee ; on its western extremity is 
Rortiuku-piittunu ; the antipodes of Lfinka are the inha- 
bitao]^^ of Siddhee-pooru ; and on the northern 6x4*0- 
n^y of the earth is Soomeroo, and on the southern Vurii- 
fUnfilu. When the sun arises on Liinka, he sets on 


1 See Vol. III. p. 4. 
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Siddhe-poorii ; at which time, at Yumu-kotee, it is mid- 
day, and at Romukrt-puttunu midnight. 

To the north of Lunka is Bharutn-vurshu, which co«- 
tains the mountain Himaliiyu, to the north of which is 
Hemilkootu. To the north of Siddhee-pooru is Kooroo- 
vfirshu, and the mountain Shringuvanu. To the north 
of Yijiiiu-kootee is Bhudrashwu-vilrshu, and mount Ma- 
lyavanu. To the north of Romuku lies Kctoomulu-vur- 
shu, and tlie mountain Gundhii-madunu. On Soomeroo 
reside the gods. 

To the south of Liinka is the sea, which separates the 
territories of the gods and giants; and in a continued 
southerly direction, arc the following seas and islands : 
first the salt sea; then .Shaku-dweepu, and tjie sea of 
milk; Shulfinileo-dwcepu, and the sea of curds; Koo- 
shtt-dweepu, and the sea of clarified butter; Kroun- 
chu-dwerpii, and the sea of sugar-cane juice ; Gomedii- 
ku-dweepu, and the sea of spirituous liquors; Pooshki> 
ru-dweepu, and the sea of fresh water ; and still further 
southwards Vuru-vaniilu. In the bowels of the earth 
are the seven pataliis, the abodes of the hydras. 

Bhaskdracharyu next accounts for the equal division 
of day and night ; and explains the progress of the sun 
through the zodiac. 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed 
extract or two from Mr. Davis’s Essay on the Astrono- 
mical Computations of the Hindoos,” inserted in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Researches : 

I suppose il sufficiently well known, that the Hindoo 
division of the ecliptic into signs, degrees, &c,, is the 
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same as ours ; that their astronomical year is sydereal, or 
containing that space of time in which the sun, departing 
from a star, returns to the same; that it commences on 
the instant of his entering the sign Aries, or rather 
the Hindoo constellation Meshu ; that each astronomical 
month contains as many even days and fractional parts 
as he stays in each sign ; and that the civil differs from 
the astronomical account of time only in rejecting those 
fractions, and beginning the year and month at sun-rise, 
instead of the intermediate instant of tlie artificial day or 
night. Hence arises the unequal portion of time assigned 
to each month dependant on the situation of the sun’s 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure 
from the beginning of Meshu in the Hindoo sphere; and 
by these means they avoid those errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjusting their calendar by in- 
tercallary days, have been subject to.” 

“ It has been common with astronomers to fix on some 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the pla- 
netary motions ; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point 
of time counted back when, according to their motions 
as they had determined them, they must have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Meshu, or Aries; and 
coeval with which circumstance they opposed the crea- 
tion. This, as it concerned the planets only, w'ould have 
produced a moderate term of yedrs compared with the 
enormous antiquity, that will be hereafter stated ; but, 
liaving discovered a slow motion of the nodes and ap- 
sides also, a--d taking it into the computation, they found 
it would require a length of time corresponding with, 
1,955,884,890 years now expired, when they were so 
situated, and 2,S6t,115,I10 years more, before they 
would return to the same situation again, forming toge- 
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ther the grand anomalastic period denominated a kdlpQ, 
and fancifully assigned as the day of Bruinha. The kulpi1| 
they divided into niunwiinturds, and greater and less 
yoogus. The use of the munwuntdru is not stated in the 
Sooryu-Siddhantu; but thatofthe m uh a, or greater yoogu, 
is sulKciently evident^ as being an anomalistic period of 
the sun and moon^ at the end of which the latter, with 
her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with 
the sun, in the first of Aries; the planets also deviating 
from that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difiercnce between their mean and true anomaly. 

These cycles being so constructed as to contain a 
certain number of mean solar days, and the Hindoo sys- 
tem assuming that at the creation, when the planets be- 
gan their motions, a rignriine, drawn from the equi- 
noctial point Liinka through the centre' of the earthy 
would, if continued, have passed through the centre of 
the sun and planets to the first star in Aries : their mean 
longitude for any proposed time afterwards may be com- 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes 
in any cycle are to the number of days composing it, so 
are the days given to its motion in that time; and the 
even revolutions being rejected, the fraction, if any, 
shows its mean longitude at midnight under their first 
meridian of LuOga : for places east or west of that meri- 
dian a proportional allowance is made for the difference 
of longitude on the earth’s surface, called in Sungskritii 
the deshantiiru. The positions of the apsides and nodes 
are computed in the same manner ; and the equation of 
the mean to the true place, determined on principles 
which will be hereafter mentioned. 

The division of themtihayoogii into thesiitwri, treta, 
dwapurti, and khlee ages, does not appear from the Suo- 
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ryii Siddhanlii to answer any practical astronomical pur* 
pose, but to have been formed on ideas similar to the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 
Tfheir origin has however been ascribed to the precession 
of the equinoxes by those who will of course refer the 
munwilnturu and krdpu to the same foundation : either 
way the latter will be found anomalistic.” 

In the following table [omitted in this extract] are 
given the periodical revolutions of the planets, their nodes 
and apsides, according to the Sooryu-Siddhantu. The 
corrections of Ycedii at present used, are contained in 
one column,*^ and the inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic in another. The obliquity of the ecliptic is in- 
serted according to the same shastru. Its diminution 
ddes not appear to have been noticed in any subsequent 
treatise. In the tables of Mukflrundtt and also in the 
Griihu-laghuvu, the latter written only 268 years ago, 
it is expressly stated at twenty-four degrees. 

The motion of the equinoxes, termed in Sungskritu 
the krantee, and spoken of in the teeka, or commentary, 
on the Soorvu-Sidhantu, as the son’s patu, or node, is 
not noticed in the foregoing passage of that book ; and, 
as the Hindoo astronomers seem to entertain an idea of 
the subject different from that of its revolution through 
the Platonic year, I shall farther on give a translation of 
what is mentioned, both in the original and commentary, 
concerning it.” 

“ This I however, at present omit, not having as yet discovered the 
corrections of this kind that will bring even thesun*s place, computed by 
the Soorju-Siddljantu, exactly to an ai?reeinent with the astronomical hooks 
in present usd. Of these books, the principal are the Grulifi Jaghuvu, com- 
posed abfiiit 268 years ago, the tables of MuKhi'lndu used at Bciiajcs and 
Tirhoot, and the Siddhantu-RObusyu u.^ed at Nudef'yaj the last wiitten iu 
1,513 Shiiku, or ID^ears ago.” 
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We have now, according to the Hindoo system, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apsides, and 
the elapsed time since they were in conjunction in the 
first of Meshtt, with which, by the rule of proportion, to 
determine their mean longitude for any proposed time of 
the present year. It is, however observed in the Soorytt- 
Siddhantd, that to assume a period so great is unneces* 
sary; for use, the computation may be made from the 
beginning of (he trcta age,j at which instant all the grfi- 
hiis, or moveable points in the heavens, were again in 
conjunction in Meshii, except the apogees, and ascending 
nodes, which must therefore be computed from the crea- 
ation. The same is true of the beginning of the present 
kiilee age : for the greatest common divisor of the num- 
ber of days composing the muha yoogu and the pla- 
netary revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
394,479,457 days, or 1,080,000 years; and the treta and 
dwapQrii ages contain together just that number of years. 
The present Hindoo astronomers therefore find it unne- 
cessary to go farther back than the beginning of the ktilee 
yoogu* in determining the mean longitifde of the planets 
themselves ; but for the position of their apsides and 

* Neither do they, in computing by the formulas io common use, go far- ' 
ther back than to some assigned date of the sraShfikii; but having the 
planets* places determined for that point of time, they compute their mean 
places and other requisites for any proposed date afterwards by tables, 'or 
bj combinations of figures contrived to facilitate the work i as in Gruhii- 
Laghfivfi, Siddhaiita-MhasyQ, and many other books. An inquirer into 
Hindoo astronomy having access to such books only, might easily be led ^ 
to assert that the bramhtius compute eclipses by set forms, couched in 
enigmatical verses, out of which it would be difficult to develope their system 
of astronomy ; and this I apprehend was the case with Mods. Sonnerat. 
The Jyotish pundits in general, it is true, know little more of astronomy 
than they learn from such books, and they arc consequently very ignorant 
of the principles of the science ; but there are some to be met with who are 
better informed." 

VOt. IV. 
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nodes, the elapsed time since the creation must be used ; 
or at least in instances, as of the sun, when the nnml:)ei*s^ 
387 and 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by unity. 
I have however, in the accompanying computation, taken 
the latter period in both cases. 

For the equation of the mean to the true aiiomaly, in 
which the solution of triangles is concerned, and which is 
next to be considered, the Hindoos make use of a canon 
of sines.” 

To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they suppose to move in their respective 
orbits through equal distances in equal times, the Hindoos 
have recourse to eccentric circles, and determine the ec- 
centricity of the orbits of the sun and moon with respect 
to that circle, in which they place the earth as the centre 
of the universe, to be equal to the sines of their greatest 
anomalistic equations.” 

. Having the true longitude of the sun and moon, and 
the place of the node determined by the methods explain- 
ed,^ it is easy to judge, from the position of the latter, 
w hether at the next conjunction or opposition there will 
be a solar or a lunar eclipse; in w* ich case the tit’hee, 
or date of the moon’s synodical montli, must be computed 
from thence, to determine the time counted from midnight 
^f her full or change. Her distance in longitude from 
Ihe sun^ divided by 72Qf the minutes contained in a tit’hee, 
or the thirtieth part of 360^, the quotient shows the tit’- 
hee she has passed, and the fraction, if any, the part per- 
formed of the next; which, if it be the fifteenth, the 
between that fraction and 720 is the distance 
to go to her opposition, which will be in time 
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proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being deter- 
mined, her longitude, the longitude of the sun, and place 
of the node, may be known for the instant of full moon, 
or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of 
compulii)g these particulars is so obvious in the accom- 
panying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respect to the decli- 
nation of tlie sun and the latitude of the moon. 

It is evident from what has been explained, that the 
pundits, learned in the Jyotish shastru,have truer notions 
of the form of tlie earth and the economy of the universe 
tlian are ascribed to the Hindoos in general : and that 
they must reject the ridiculous belief of the common 
brambuns, that eclipses > occasioned by the interven- 
tion of tlie monster llalioo, with many other particulars 
equally unscientific and absurd. But, as this belief is 
founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in 
the vedus and pooranus, the divine authority of which 
writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomers 
have some of them cautiously explained such passages in 
those writings as disagree with the principles of their own 
science : and, whore reconciliation was impossible, have 
apologized, as well as they could, for propositions neces- 
sarily established in the practice of it, by observing, that 
certain things, as slated in other shastrils, might have 
been so formerly, and may be so still ; but for astrono«» 
mical purposes, astronomical rules must be followed.’* 
Others have, with a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted 
iinphilosophical opinions. Bhaskurii argues that it is 
more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-balanced 
in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a se- 
ries of animals, with nothing assignable for the last of 
them to reit upon ; and Niiril-singhtl, in bis commentary, 

y 2 
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shows that by Rahoo and Ketoo, the head and tail of the 
raonster, in the sense they generally bear, could only be 
meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quantity 
of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depend ; 
but he does not therefore deny the reality of Rahoo and 
K6too : on the contrary, he says, that their actual exist- 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be belif^vedj, and 
may be maintained as an article of faith, without any pre- 
judice to astronomy.’’ 

The argument of Vurtthu-acharyu concerning the 
monster Rahoo, might here be annexed, but, as this paper 
will without it be sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed 
to show how the astronomical pundits determine the 
moon’s distance and diameter, and other requisites for the 
prediction of a lunar eclipse. 

The earth they consider as spherical, and imagine its 
diameter divided into 1,600 equal parts, or yojfinfis. An 
ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference was to 
multiply the diameter by three ; but this being not quite 
enough, the sages directed that it should be multiplied 
by* the square root of ten. This gives for the equatorial 
circumference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yoju- 
ntis, as it is determined in the Soory "-SiddhantQ. In the 
table of sines, however, found in the same book, the ra- 
dius being made to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, 
of which equal parts the quadrant contains 5,400, implies 
'She knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the dia- 
meter to the circumference ; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 
1,6S7, &C .9 by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136 ; and it is deter- 
mined by the most approved labours of the Europeans, as 
14,159, &c. In the pooranus the circumference 
^ {jf the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 yojUniis ; and 
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to account for this amazing difference, the commentator 
before quoted thought “ tiie yojiinu .•stated in the Sooryfi- 
Siddhantu contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
the pooranus ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the earth 
was really of that size in some former kulpti. More- 
over, others say, that from the equator southward, the 
earth increases in bulk : however, for astronomical pur- 
poses, the dimensions given by Sooryu must be assumed/’ 
The equatorial circumference being assigned, the circum- 
ference of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deter- 
mined. As radius 3,438 is to the lumbujyu or sine of the 
polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude* 
to ninety degrees, so is the equatorial dimension 5,039, 
to the dimension in yojurus required. 

Of a variety of met’, jd? for finding the latitude of a 
place, one is by an observation of the pulubhii, or shadow, 
projected from a perpendicular gnomon when the sun is 
in the equator.” 

The longitude is directed to be found by observation 
of lunar eclipses calculated for the first meridian, which 
the Sooryii-Siddhantu describes as passing over Liinka, 
Rohitiiku, tlvuntee, and Sunghita-saru. tjvdntce is said 
by the commentator to be ‘‘ now called Oojjuyince,” or 
Ougein, a place well known to the English in the Mar- 
hatta dominions. The distance of Benares from this me- 
ridian is said to be sixty-four yojunu eastward; and as 
4,665 yqjiinu, a circle of longitude at Benares, is to si^t;J? 
diindUs, the natural day, so is sixty-four yojiintis to 0 
dfindii, 50 piilu, the difference of longitude in time, which 
marks the time after midnight, when, strictly speaking, the 
astronomical day begins at Benares.^ A total lunar 
* “ This day fftstronoraical day) is accounted to begin atjnidnight uni ' 

Y 3 
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eclipse was observed to happen at Benares fifty-one pfilus 

later than a calculation gave it for Lfuika, and — 

® ^ ^00 

sixty-four yojunti, the dift’erencc of longitude on the 
earth’s surface.” 

For the dimensions of the moon’s kukslin (orbit) the 
rule in the Sungskritii text is more particular than is 
necessary to be explained to any person, who has in- 
formed himself of the methods used by European astro- 
nomers to determine the moon’s horizontal parallax. In 
general terms, it is to olisorve the moon’s altitude, and 
thence, with other rcquiv«ites, to compute (he time of her 
ascension from the sensible kshitiju, or horizon, and her 
distance from tin? sun when upon the rational horizon, by 
which to find tlie time of her passage from tlie one point 
to the other; or, in other words, to find (lie dilfcrcnce 
*‘in time between the meridian to which the e}e referred 
her at rising, and the meridian she was actually upon 
in which ditference of time she will have passed tlirough a 
space equaWto the earth’s semi-diameter or 800 yojunu : 
and by proportion, as that time is to her periodical month, 
80 is 800 yojunu to the circuinfcrcnce of her kfiksha, 
324,000 jojfinu. The errors arising from refraction, and 
their taking the moon’s n»otion as along the sine instead 
of its arc may here be remarked ; but it does not seem 
that they had any idea of the first,” and the latter (hey 

the r^klm (meridian) of Luuka ; and at all places cast or west of lliat meri- 
diau, as much sooner or later as is their desliauliuu (loiif'ifude) reduced 
to time, according to the Suoryu-Siddhantii, Bittnihu-SiddlKinni, Vii- 
“ shi.sht’Mu Sidilhantu, Soniu-Siddhantu, Purashuru Siddliantu, and Uryii- 
“ bhuttu. According to Biuinljil-gooptn and others, it begins at sun-rise ; 
** according to the Roimiku and others, it begins at noon ; and acconhng to 
** theArshO-Siddhantu, at sun-set.” (Cuinrnent on tlieSooryu-Siddliantu). 

But they arc not wholly ignorant of optics: they know the angles of 
iWjiMeiiee and reflection to be equal, and compute the place of a star or pla- 
ns it would be seen reflected from water or a mirror.” 
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perhaps thought too inconsiderable to be noticed, ^^uro- 
peari astronomers compute the mean distance of the moon 
about ^40,000. which is something aboye a fifteenth part 
more than the Hindoos found it so long ago as the time of 
Muyu, who acquired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sooryu-Siddhantu. 

By the Hindoo system, the planets are supposed to 
move in their respective orbits at the same rate; the di- 
mensions therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, 
those of the other planets are determined, according to 
their periodical revolutions, by proportion. As the sun’s 
revolutions in a miiha yoogti 4,320,000 are to the nipon’s 
revolutions in the same cycle 5,753,336, so is her orbit 
324,000 yojunu to the sun’s orbit 4,331,500 yojunu ; and 
in the same manner ft * the kakshus, or orbits of the 
other planets. All true distance and magnitude derivable 
from parallax, is here out of the question ; but the Hin- 
doo hypothesis will be found to answer their purpose in 
determining the duration of eclipses, &c. ^ 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed 
to observe the time between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon, and the instant of the whole disk being 
risen, when their apparent motion is at a mean rate, 
or when in three signs of anomaly’? then by proportion, 
as that tii;ie is to a natural day, so are their orbits to their 
diameters respectively ; which of the sun is 6,500 yojiinu ; 
of the moon, 480 yojunu.” 

“ The diameter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sha- 
dow, and the place of the node being found, for the in- 
stant of opposition or full moon, the remaining part of tlie 
operation difiers in no respept that I know of jfcom ^ho 

y 4 ’ • 
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metl^d of European astronomerK, to compute a lunar 
eclipse.” 

The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipse, may 
now be supposed found for the time in Hindoo hours, 
when it will happen after midnight ; but, for the cor- 
responding hour of the civil day, which begins at sunrise, 
it is further necessary to compute the length of the arti- 
ficial day and night; and for this purpose, must be known 
the dyQnangshu or distance of the vernal equinox from the 
first of Meshu, the sun's right ascension and declination ; 
which several requisites shall be mentioned in their 
order .” — See the second mlume of the Asiatic Researches, 

The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly em- 
brace their system of the Mathematics, in which branch of 
science they were eminently conspicuous. Indeed, in 
those departments of learning which require the deepest 
reflection and the closest application, the Hindoo literati 
have been OKCceded by none of the ancients. There can 
hardly be a doubt, that their mathematical writings origi- 
nated amongst themselves, and were not borrowed either 
from Greece or Arabia.* The Veejtt-Gunitu, a Sun^- 

* See Mr. Strachey's preface to the Veeja-Gunitu, In this preface Mr. 
Strachey observes, It appears from Mr. Davis's paper that the Hindoos 
knew the distinctions of sines, cosines, and verstU sines. They knew that 
the difference of the radius and the cosine is equal to the versed sine ; that 
in a right-angled triangle, if the bypothenuse be radius the sides are sines and 
cosines. They assumed a small arc of a circle as equal to its sine; They 
constructed on true principles a table of sines, by adding the first and second 
differeDoesl From the Veejfi.Gunitii it will appear that they knew the chief 
properties of right-angled and similar triangles. They have also rules for 
Hading the areas of triangles, and four-sided figures ; among others the 
rules for^the area of a triangle, without finding the perpendicular. For the 
circle there are these rules [given by Mr. Strachey]. Also formulae for the 
sklilbof the regular polygons of 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 sides inscribed in a circle. 
Tbm are also rules for finding the area of a circle, and the surface and soli- 
dity ^f a sphere.** • 
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skrita treatise on Algreba, by Bhaskaracbaryd, and o^er 
similar works, sufficiently establish these facts. Mr. 
Davis says, “ Almost any trouble and ei^ense would be 
compensated by the possession of the three copious trea* 
tises on algebra from which Bhaskfird declares he ex> 
traded his Veejd-Gdnitu,and which in this part of India 
are supposed to be entirely lost.” “A Persian translation 
of the Voejd-Gunitd was made in India,” says Mr. Stra- 
chey, “ in the year 1634,by Ata OoUah Rdsidee.” The 
same gentleman says, “ Foizee, in 1587, translated the 
Leelavdtee, a .work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &c. 
from which work it appears that “ Bhaskdra roost have 
written about the end of the 12th century or beginning of 
the 13th.” Foizee, in his preface to this work, says, 
“ By order of king Cfkbur, Foizee translates into Per- 
sian, from the Indian language, the book Leelavdtee, so 
famous for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and 
mensuration.” “ We must not,” adds Mr. Strachey, “ be 
too fastidious in our belief, because we have not found 
the works of the teachers of Pythagoras ; we Jiave access 
to the wreck only of their ancient learning ; but when we 
such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge; when 
we see that the Hindoo algebra 600 years ago, had, in 
the most interesting parts, some of the most curious 
modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it 
was at that time applied to astronomy, We cannot reason- 
ably doubt the originality and the antiquity of mathema- 
tical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sub- 
joining a few paragraphs of what he translated, and 
inserted in the first edition, from the Jyotishd-Tdtwd : — 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, considered as rising 
above the horizon in the course of the day, are called 
Id'gnds. The duration of a iQgntt is from the first appear- 
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an^ of any si^n till the whole would be above the hori« 
zon. By the fortunate and unfortunate signs, the time of 
celebrating ins^rriages and religious ceremonies is regu- 
lated. 

There are twenty-seven luikshutrils, viz. stellar man- 
sions, two and a quarter of which make up each sign of the 
zodiac, viz. Ushwince^ Bhdrunee, and a quarter of Krit- 
lika, form Meshu, or Aries ; three parts of Krittika, the 
whole of Rohinee, and half of Mrigushira, make 
VrishGbhQ, or Taurus ; half of Mrigushira, the whole of 
Ardra, and three quarters of Poonilrvilsoo, make Mif- 
hoonu, the Tzoins; a quartei^of Poonurvusoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlcsha, make Kurkutu, the Crab; 
Mugha, Pdorvilplifilgoonc^, and a quarter of Ootuphul- 
goonec, make Singhu, or Ij(o; three parts of Ootilr- 
phdlgoonee, the whole of Iliista, and the half of Chitra, 
are included in Kiinya, or Virgo; half of Chitra, the 
w'hole of Swatee, and three quarters of Vishakha, form 
Toola, or y a quarter of Yishukha, the whole of 
tfnooradha and Jyesht’ha, are included in Vrishchikfi, or 
Scorpio ; Moola, Pdorvasharha, and a quarter ofOotQra- 
sharha, form Dhdaoo, or Sagittarius ; three quarters of 
Oottlrasharha, the whole of Shruvuna, and half of Dhu- 
nishPha, form Mukilnl; half of.Dhilnisht’ha, the whole 
of Shfitttbhisha, and three parts of Pdorvubhadnlpuda, 
make up Koombhu, or Aquarius ; one part of Poorv ub- 
hadrQpuda, the whole of Ooturbhadniptida, and Revutee, 
form Meenu, or Pisces. This work tfescribes the cere- 
monies to be performed, and the things to be avoided, 
at the time of each nukshutru. 

The moment when the sun passes ipto a new sign is 
called stlnkrantee : the naiitcs of the siinkrantees are, 
M^^ishoovtl^yishnoo-pudce, Shurfishcetee, Dttkshina- 
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yiintt, Jillttvishoovtt, and OotiSrayfinfi, The siinkra4lee 
Mfihavi«hoovi1 occurs inVoishnkhK; Vishnoopttdoe occurs 

CJ 

in Joisht’hu, Bhadru, CJgruliajunrij and PJjj^algoonii ; Shii* 
ru-slic(7tee occurs in Asharliu, Ashwinu, Pousliii and Choi- 
tru; Dukshiiin> unu in Shravunii ; Jiilrivishoovu in Kar- 
tikfi ; and Ooturayiinu in Maghii. By performing certain 
rcligioiis ceremonies at the moment of a sunkrantee, the 
shastril promises very great bciiel^ti^ to the worshipper ; 
hut this period is so small^y thsit'ljVe'r ceremony can 
accomplished during its conlinnaticcj the sages have in 
consequence decreed, that sometimes d portion of time 
preceding the sunkrantee, and at other times a *poi^ioh 
after it, is sacred. ‘ ' 

The Hindoos divide tlic plilses of the fnoon 4htb six- 
teen parts, called killas. The light parts they f&hciftllly 
describe as containing the water of life, ot the nectar 
drank by the gods, who begin to drink at the fuirof the 
moon, and continue each day till, at the total wane of this 
orb,^the divine beverage is exhausted. Others maintain, 
that thb itiobn is'divided into fifteen parts, which appear 
and recede, and thus make j.be difference^'lh the phases of 
the moon. The first khla is called prfttipildii ; the next 
dwitceya, or the second, and so to the end. Each day’s 
increase and decrease is called a tit’hee, that is, sixty 
dfindds,* or, as others say, fifty- four. The latter thus 
reason ; sixty, dilndus make one niikshfitrfi ; two nBkshti- 
trus and a qtiai^tbr make one rasliu, containing one hun- 

y As I005 a« a grain of mustard, ia its fall, stays on a row’s lioru^ say the 
pundits/ . - ■ hr ^ 

^ Two pulils and a half make one Englisl^ minute, and Bi}ftyofth«ftl^|)i)fitis 
make one dunrfiii or Hindoo hour, so that two and a half Hiudoo jtours 
make one English hpur. Hindoos have no clocks; but they have a 
clops.) (Ira, or ^ter clock, made of ^ vessel which fills and sinks in the course 
of an hour, llie saud hour-glaserkas been lately inlrodiicedl 
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dred and thirty-five diindiis; by dividing the rashQ into 
thirty parts, each part will be four diindus nnd a half ; 
twelve of the^ parts make one tit’thee, or fifty-four 
diindiis.^ Other pdndits declare, that there are 1,800 
ddudiis in the zodiac, which, subdivided into twelve parts, 
each portion forms a rashu of one hundred and fifty 
dundds; this rashu they divide into thirty parts, of five 
ddndds, and twelve make a tit’hce of sixty 

dfindds. 


The sun is in M6^hd in the month Voisliakhd; in 
Vrishtbhd, in Joisbi’hu; in Mit’hoonu, in Asharti; in 
in ShravlinQi;'^ Singhfl, in BhadrK ; in Kunya, 
in Ashwinfi; in,Toola> in Kartiku; in V i i'^hcliikd, in 
fTgrl ffluy ttnti } in D)iQpoQ) in Poushii; in Mdkdril, in 
Afagbtft in Koombbd, in l^Igoonti { nnd in Mccud, in 
Choitrlf. The sun passes throiigli the signs in twelve 
months, and the moon through' each sign ig two dayt. and 
a quarter. , 


The months dte deqomi^nlted firqi^'’ cc!rt|iin i^fibshti'triis, 
viz. Voishakhii,' from fy^to J^ds^* 

t’ha^ AsharhQ, Shrfiv ttna ; 

from Bbadrfi-ptt(^} Jf^ni^^yJiwinw 

K«k#d}' from KrittHw; Hrigd* 

or intenaJ^^' 

I^^Sccttrs It ‘ 

Th^sg^' palled 

■ni*Tip 



led; 

!op 


mar 


l^nthsl^'. 
I' the refuse 
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of time ; no religious ceremonies that can be avoided are 
practised during this month. This intercalary month is 
intended to make the solar and lunar months agree, the 
lunar having in two jears and a half ran a month before 
the solar. 


The days of the week are called after the seven 
planets, viz. Ruvee, Somd, Boodhd, VribBs* 

putee, Shookrd, and Sliunee, fagr IjlRling t|ie wordV'aiHl 
a day^ to the name of each, as Rfivee^Vjul^ 

t 

* 

When the sun is in one sign, moon 

seventh sign distant from it, ai)[ taifies *2li^ 

eclipse of the moon always Jokfli plRee darinj^* ^ Ulll 
moon, or in the Oomipencemi^ f9^ iSwtt. ‘ Ajl'j^tpse 
of the sun occurs at th.e to< J^ne of 'lije tnoon, ir tlAi» 

first d^ of the incr0ate*«f the moon. 


This woric next cqfniiuhs hccoupts ci the iMibils, See. 


coanected witli lun#t fbtt^ghts, months^ half years, 
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of prosperity, the Hindoos avoid paynients of money, if 
possible. The shastru also points out in what sign or 
period a fever will be removed quickly or gradually, or 
in which the person will die. 

Then follows a geographical description of certain 
countries, comprising, in general, llindoost’haiiii and the 
neighbouring states. It is merely an account oftlie names 
of principal places, and in what parts of the eight (jiiarter^ 
they are situated. 

Hindoos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has 
been ascertained, are often lilied witli melancholy, so 
that they abandon themselves to despair, careiess what 
becomes of |^n existence conm‘cted with such dreadful 
omens. A ilumber of the richer natives have their nati- 
vities cast, but few or none of the lower orders obtain this 
fore-knowledge. The pfinditsWho assisted me in the 
translation of this work, seemed very much pleased that 
his nativity had not been cast, as thereby he was saved 
from many heavy forebodings. The common people be- 
lieve, that on the sixth day after the birth of a child, the 
god Vidhata'' visits them, and writes on the forehead of 
the child its whole fate. To prevent intrusion, no one 
remains in the house at this time, except ^)e child and its 
Snother; but, to assist the god in writing 4he fated lines, 
they place a pen and ink near the cMld. On every occur- 
rence, w'hether of a prosperous or adverse nature, it is 
common to exclaim, “ It is as Vid<Jata has written; how 
should it be otherwise ?” At the timeiCf the appearance 
of Sliunee,'* the Hindoos are under constant fear of ad- 
verse fortune. If one person insult aii^jher, he lakes it 
patiently, supposing it to arise frotn the ^dv^rse fortune 
* A form of BrCimlia,as creatoF. Saturn. 
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which naturally sprini^s from the influence of this star.. 
The Hindoos believe, that when Shhnee is in the ninth 
stellar mansion, the most dreadful evils iK'fall mankind* 
Hence, when Uainn, as an act of prowess, broke the bow 
of Shivu, to obtain Stirta ii\ marriage, the earth fell in, 
tlie watt'r? of tlie seven seas were united in one; and 
Puru^hoo-llainM, slartled at the noise of the bow, ex- 
claimed : A h ! soiiu' one has placed his liand on the hood 
of the snake, or has fallen under the nintli of Shhnee.’’ f At 
presfMit, when a person is obstinate, and will not listen to 
reason, they say of him, Well, he lias laid his hand on 
the hood of the snake, (viz. he is embracing his own 
destruction :) or, he has fallen upon Slihnoe.” 

In the former editiofi, the author gave a translation of 
the Hindoo ^Vt)*MAXAOK, which indeed bears a strong re- 
semblance to books of the same description printed in 
England, having columns for eacli month, and notices 
respecting fasts and feasts, the planets, the weather, &c. 
with predictions almost as marvellous as those of Framis 
Moore. The extent of the preceding translations of the 
philosophical works |)reyents the aiithor from giving this 
almanack again, and as it is superseded by subjects 
more interesting, he trusts the reader will not be dis- 
pleased at the omission. — The following is the intrO'* 
ductioh to the almanack inserted in the former edition : 

Salutation to Sddryii. In the present year 1729, Vidya- 
Shiromunc^, of Nuvu-dwcepii, a gunuku, bowing at the 
Lotfis-fornied feet of Shree-Krishnii, at the command of 
the most excellent of kings Gireeshu-Clnlndnl-Rayu, the 
raja of Nuva-dwc%4, ‘has composed this Punjika,*" ac- 
cording to the rulc^ Jaid iiiown in (he Jyolish shastrii cal- 
led Sboryu-Siddhailtfo”. 

^ The name of an' almanack; This copy is comprized in sixteen leaves 
of pajer, about nine inches long and two and a half broad, laid one upon 
another, with a thread drawn through the middle. The price of csch a)i»y 
among the natives is six or eight anus. 
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The following specimen may give an idea of the form 
of the Hindoo Almanack, which is continued in this me- 
thod of arrangement through every month : 
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SECT. XXXVII. The Medical Shastrus. 

Sir William Jones has the following remark in his 
eleventh discourse before the Asiatic Society: “Physic 
appears in these regions to have been from time immemo- 
rial, as we see it practised at this day by the Hindoos and 
^lii^iilmans, a mere empirical history of diseases and re- 
medies.” — 'riie Hindoos, though they may have advanced 
farther than might have expected in tlie science and 
practice of rnediciiie, cerfainly come so far short of the 
comparatively perfect system of modern times, as tojiis- 
tify t!i(‘ remark of the learned President above quoted, 
It cannot be said that their system is destitute of science, 
but still tlie rays sliine so feebly, that the student must 
have been left greatly in the dark, both as it respects the 
nature of diseases and 1’ eir proper remedies. Theshas- 
triis having allirined, that, in the human body there were 
certain defined elonents, the student inferred from hence 
that all diseases were owing to the diminution or increase 
of some one of these essential ingredients; and, to re- 
duce these elements when superabundant, and increase 
them when wanting, he had recourse to a series of medi- 
cines oblained from certain substances, or from the bark, 
the wood, the roots, tlie fruits, or Howers, of diftcrent 
plants or trees, or from a course of regimen supposed tii^ 
be suited to the circumstances of the patient. 

Though the Hindoos may formerly have had some know- 
ledge of chemistry, yet it appears to have been too slight 
to enable them to distinguish the real properties of dif- 
ferent substances ; hence their prescriptions wTre neces- 
sarily involved in much uncertainty, instead of being a 
scientific selection of different ingredients to produce a 

voii. IV. a; 
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thoroughly ascertained effect/ Their i:;norance of ana- 
tomy, and, in consequence, of the true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood, &c,, necessarily pbices their 
different remedies among the ingenious guesse-^ of men 
very imperfectly acquainted with (he business in which 
they are engaged. V/Iiat arc medicine and surgery m ith - 
out chemistry and anatomy r 

Respecting the treatment -of fevers, dysentery, and 
other internal complaints, (lie Hindoo physicians profess 
to despise the Europeans:^ they charge them with des- 
troying their patients by evacuations, anil, ii^tead of this 
treatment, prefer their own practice ofsiarving away the 
fever/ by denying food to the patient, and l)y adopting 
the most severe regimen. They con less the superiority 
of Europeans in surgery, however, in all its branches; 
and they condescend to borrow what they can from them 

^ The following i8 an nxnrl crij>y of a bill diawn up bya Hindoo physician 
for a patient at 8( r.impou*, in the year 1^16* ; the (lose is called Soiniinut'- 


htl-rusii, andcontahiM the lollowing ingredients ; 

Jh. .4s. Ps 

Of gold, the v^ei^ht of of a loopre, valued at - 3 8 0 

Uf lion, a loopee, - .- ,.,1 () 0 

Of talk mineral, Ihiee roopees, - -,--0 7 6 

Of brinistoriL* and qnicksilvc'i, the value of - - - 0 4 0 

Of silver, - -- -- -- -0 8 0 

Of precious stones, - -- -- - - .- -1 2 0 

Of biinislonc, - -- -- -- -- -- -0 3 0 


' fn these and other complaints thegn at IkkIv of the people have a siroiic; 
aversion to tlie liclp ot a Enrope.in phjiiiei.in, and many jierish through this 
prejudice. 

In strong feve; 3, the patient is Kejit fa'^ting for hventy-om* da>.s ; tliat is, 
he eats merely a little parched riee. At the dose of (his period, if tlic pa- 
tient has been able to endure such a mercHess abstinence, the strength ot the 
fe\cr is consideied as biokcn. On the point of icgiuien, the Hindoo's ex'‘ 
ceedingiy hlaine the Lniopcan practice. 
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respecting the stopping of bleeding, opening and healing 
wounds, setting broken limbs, &c. They never bleed a 
patient. 

Inoculation for the sinall-pox seems to have been 
known among t!ie Hindoos from time immemorial. The 
method of introducing the virus is much the same as in 
Europe, but the incision is made just above the wrist, in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. 
Inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but 
sometimes in riper years. Some few die after iuocula-* 
tion, but where tlie disorder is received naturally, mul- 
titudes perish. A lew Hindoos do not submit to inocu- 
lation, because it lias not been customary in their families. 
At the time of inocnlatioi\ and during the progress of 
the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhun to wor- 
ship Sheetiila, Hie goddess »vho presides over this disease. 

If empirics abound in enlightened Europe, what can be 
expected in such a state of medical knowledge as that of 
tHl Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with the health 
of numkind, should abound. Not one in a hundred of 
those who practise physic in Bengal is acquainted with 
the rules and proscriptions of the sliastru, but, possessing 
the knowledge of a few nostrums merely, they blunder on 
regardless how many fall victims to their incapacity; 
and if. in any village, a person Avho^has used their pre- 
scriptions happen to recover, though none of tlie merit 
belongs to the medicine, their names become famous : the 
destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much 
disgrace ou a practitioner, as the recovery of one indivi- 
dual raises his fame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is in the 
case of the woman who had suffered many things of 
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many pliysiciaiiP, and spent all tliat she had, and was no- 

thing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures alto- 
gether upon medicine. They repeat the names of their 
gods, worship tJuMU, offer the leaves of the tooldsecT to the 
image of Vishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear them 
after they have been wiitten on the bark of a u^e, and 
inclosed in small cases of copper, silver, gold, or some 
other metal. They also listen to parts of different shas- 
trus, or to forms of praise to Doorga or Kamu. 

The Voidyiis who are intended by their parents to 
practise physic, are first taught the Sungskritu grammar, 
and after reading two or three elementary books, study 
the voidy u .>hastrus, and then Icani the method of prepar- 
ing and administering medicines. 

The Hindoo physician never prescribes to a patient 
without first receiving his fee, the amount of which.is 
regulated by the ability of the patient : the poorest per- 
sons sometimes give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, 
or five roopces, arc common gifts among the middling 
ranks. A rich man pays the doctor’s travelling cliarge-, 
his whole expenses during his sta\, and now and then 
adds presents of 50, 100, or 200 roopCcs. On liis reco- 
very, he clisnusses him with presents of cloth, silks, or a 
palankeen, &c. Soiik' rich men have given elephant^, 
horses, and evei» estates to their physicians after recovery 
from dangerous sicknes'cs. To the poor, the fees ol 
quacks are a heavy burden. Yet it ought to be men- 
tioned to the praise of some few of the Hindoo doctors, 
that they give advice and medicines to all the poor vyln> 
come for them. 
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When the Hindoo doctor goes to see a patient, he takc;> 
^vitli him, u ' 'i[)|)od u}i in a cloth, a .iiini!>cr of dozes in 
cloth or paper. He has no u^e for bottlc^J, every medi- 
cine almost being in tlic stat e of powder or pa^le : liquids, 
nlicn used, are made in the patient’s own house. 


SECT. XXX VlU.— rrorh $tlll extant: 

IS'idaiui, bv Madhuvn, on diseases. '—Comments on 
ditto, bv Nilrn-sinM Jill, V^ijiiy u-rukshitu, and V’^opil-devQ. 
-{'huIvrh-diiU n, bv a perso!* <if (hi ^ name, on medicines. 
— Fakiivulee, on ditto. — V^oidv n-jre\ unu, bv a person of 
this name, on ditto. -Vungu-.^^eiiu, a similar work. — 
Bliavh'priikashu, on dir eases and the materia medica. — 
Chilrukn, by a person ^ f this name, on diseases and re- 
medies. — fj usu-rhtnu-siimoochuyu, on mercurial reme- 
dies. — Ruhendru-chintarm1ne(*, by Toontuku-nat’htt, a 
similar work. — IJu'^u-munjuree, by Shalee-nat’hu, ditto. 
— Raju-nirghuntu, by Kasliec-rajn, on the properties of 
the different articles composing the materia medica. — 
(loonu-rhlnu-rnala-koshu, by Narav unu*dasfi, on the 
names of ditto — Lolitn-rajh, on the practice of medicine. 
— Sharungn-dhuru, by a per-on of this name, a similar 
work. — Rhsii-rutna-vuicc, by Riiurutu, ditto. — Pruyo- 
gamritil, ditto. — Gooroo-lmdln'ikn, by llerumbu-senii, 

’ The I’l'tii.K’.s of .sixteen orii;!nai medical writeis aret;iveniatheMar- 
htiiuleyu poorami, \'\ a . Ditiiiuvuiifnico, who wrote the Chihhsa- (utwa-vi^r- 
nanii ; Oivodasfi, the Chikitsa (lursliunu ; Kashee-rajo, the Chikitsa-kou- 
moodee ; I Uliwiiice-kooinai ii, two hi others, jdiysiciaiis to the ^mds, the 
Chikit.sa-i uliiii-iuiitjO and llie I5i hnihugnu ; Nukoolii, llie Voidyii-siirvCis- 
wti j iSuhudeu'i, the V)adnee-sindlioo-vinuidunu; Viiniu, the (hi marnfiiii ; 
Chyiivuiiii, the Joevu-'l.iuu ; Junukii, the Voidyu-sund^hu-bhuiijuiju ; 
Boodhii, the Survvu-saru ; Javalu, the TuntriS-sarii ; Javalec, the V^dangii^ 
saru ; Poilu, the Nidanii ; Kuiiit’hu, the Survudhiiru ; and Ugiistyfli the 
Dvvoitii-uirnuyu. Of these, six woi ks are said to be still extant. 
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ditto. — Harcctii, by the sage Hareetu, ditto.— Paninee, 
by the sage of this name, ditto. — Uiisu'rutnu-prucleepil, 
ditto. — Rrisu-koumoodee, ditto. — Cliikitsa-kooinoodcc, 
ditto. — Dhunvviinturcc-nirghuntn, by Dliujiwuntilreo, on 
diseases and their remedies. — Yoidyii-surv uswu, by the 
same writer, on the preparation and the whole practice 
of medicine. — Sooshrootii, by a sage of this on 

ditto. — Vabhutu, by a sage of this nanie, on dvtto.- - 
Saru-koumoodee, by Hhrishchundru ra} h, on prep.iring 
and administering medicines.— Sanl-sungrului, by the 
same author, an abridgment, on the practice of nu'dicine. 
— Mudhoo-malutee, and seven other works on mercurial 
preparations, by seven rishees. — Rutna-vulee, by Kuvee- 
chundrii-rayu, on diseases, &c.— SruK{e)u-l)hrinjiiu7e, by 
Vopu-dcvu, a similar work. — Piiree-bhasha, l>v Nara- 
yunu-dasil, on the mode of preparing medicine^.- Narce- 
priikashu, by Shunknrri-scnri, on the ascertaining tlie na- 
ture of diseases by the pulse. — Put’hya-put’hj n, by Vish- 
wil-Nal’liu-seiiu, on regimen. 

Other medical works are read in Hengal ; but I have 
mentioned only these, because they are said to bo more 
generally consulted; and then^ are many books on medi- 
cine written in the colloquial dialecU, l)y simyasecb^ and 
others; but they are despised by the I gher classes, and 
have no claim to notice as works of science. 

The subjects treated of in the Voidyu shastrus are: 
The pro^oslirs of diseases, or the uielhod of obtaining 
a knowledge of the state of the body from the pulse. — 
The causes and nature of diseases, including their prima- 
ry and proximate causes. In this part are considered, 
Ihe changes produced on the body by an excess, or defect, 

^ Thesunyasecs (religious mewdicants) are the comiiion wandering quacks 
of the country. ?*' 
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in the proportion, or proper circulation, of air, bile, and 
rheum. — The art of hcalinf^j wliicli inclm^les, 1. the mate- 
ria medica ; ‘i chymistry and pharmacy: 3. the adminis- 
tering of medicine. The latter includes internal reme 
dies, as well as the application and effects of un«;nenfs, lo- 
tions, &c. — Rahs for reghrun^ under which head the na- 
ture of different kiiids of aliment are considered, the ef- 
fects of slee]), sexual enjoyment, and a variety of other 
circumstances when coiiiiected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Niclanii i»’ives t !)0 names of the fol- 
lowing diseases : Jwuru, or fever. — Uteesaru, dysentery. 
— Gruhijnee, diarrhoia. — Urshu, haimorrhoids. — Ugnee- 
mandyu, indigestion. — Vi‘-oochika, costiveness. — Krimce, 
worms, attended with vomiting.— Karnfila, discoloured 
urine, and sto^ds the colour of earth. — Pa ndoo, jaundice. 
— Rrikth-pittu, di-cliarges of blood — Raju-ytikshma, pul- 
monary consumption. — Koshu, sore throat and excessive 
cough. — Hikka, hiccup.— -Shwasii, asthma. — Sw'urii-bhe- 
(In, noise in (lie throat. — Llrochiiku, want of appetite. — 
Ciiiirddee, vomiting. — Trishna, thirst. — Modreha, faint- 
ing. — Mudatyuyu, drunkenness. — Dahil, burning heat in 
the extremities. — Ooiimadu, insanity. — llpusmaiu, hys- 
terics. — Vayoo, gout or rheuniatisni. — Vatuniktu, burn* 
ing in the body accompanied with eruptions. — Oorustum- 
bhu, boils on the tidghs. — Amu vatu, swelling of the 
joints. — Siidolu, cholic. — Anahu, epista.sis, — OodavurttQ, 
swelling in the bowels.— Goolmu, a substance formed in 
the belly, accompanied with sickness. — Hridrogii, pain in 
the breast. — Modtru-krichru, strangury. — Ushinurec, the 
stone — Prumchu,agleet. — Medu, unnatural corpulency. 
Ooduru, the dropsy. — Shot’hij, inturnicscence. — Vrid- 
dhee, swelling of the intestines.— Gulu-gundu, a goitre. 

z t 
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— Gttndfi-niala, ulcers in the throat. — Shlcc-pildu, simple 
swelling of the^legs. — Vidrfidhee, an abscess. — Naree- 
vrdnu, ulcers on the intestines.— Vrunii-sliot’hfi, ulcers 
on the body. — Bliugunduruj fistula in ano. Oopuddng- 
shu, the venereal disease. — Shddku-doshu, pricking pains 
in tj^ body, supposed to be the precursor of the leprosy. 
— TjWfigamuyu, the dry scab. — Shectij-pittu, the dry le- 
prosy. — Oodiirddhu, ring- worm. — Koojsht’hu, lepio^y. — 
Umlupitttt, the heart-burn — Visiirpu, dry eruptions, 
running in crooked lines over the body. — Visphotu, boils. 
— Miisddrika, the sinall-pox. — Kshoodru-rogu, of which 
there arc two hundred kinds, all denominated trifling 
diseases. — Nasa-rogu, pain in the nose, followed by bleed- 
ing, — Chukshod-rogu, diseases in the eyes. — Shiro-rogu, 
headache. — Strec-rogu, sickness after child-birth. — Valii- 
rogu, sicknesses common to children. — Vishfi-rogfi, sick- 
ness after eating any thing deleterious. ^ — The shastrus 
mention eighteen diseases as particularly fatal ; but 
among these the most dangerous in Bengal are Fevers, 
Jilkshma,* Consumption, Muha-vyadhee,"* Olaoot’ha,'" 
Dysentery, Asthma, Small-Pox, Ooduree,® Sddtika.^ 

* Cough and spitting of blood ; otbci-s say, the induration of the spleen. 

" The Leprosy. Multitudes of these miserable btM'ngs maybe seen in 
the public streets, witli their legs swelled, their hands and feet full of raw 
wounds, and their fingers and toes falling off. 

* Cholera morbus, which generally carries off the patient in a few hours. 

^ Of this there are three SOI ts: juWurce, viz .thcdiopsy; mangsodii- 
lec, a swelling without water ; ami amodurer, a distention of the bowels 
through costivcuc5s, which usually ends in a dysentery, and terminates in 
death. 

» A disease of women- after child-birth, attended with violent evacua- 
tions. 
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SECT. XXXIX.— Translations 

from three jVIedi cal works, the Naree-prukashu, Nfdanii, and Nidaiii^ 
ISQiigiuhu. 

First, tlie physician must ascertain the nature of the 
disease of his patient ; to do which, he must first look at 
the person sent to call him, and, by his coiintcnanceit^nd 
conversation, endeavour to ascertain whether the [f^tlent 
be likely to survive or not. He must next proceed to 
the patient ; look at him; and enquire into the state pf 
his bowels, digestion, sleep, &c., then feel his puls^^ 
examine his tongue, his evacuations, urine, his nose, head, 
hands, feet, and navel. — If any physician administer medi- 
cine toa patient the first day he is called, before he has ascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, he is com|)ared to Ydmu. 

Of the Pulse , — This work declares, that the subject 
of the pulse is a mastery so profound, that the doctors in 
heaven are but iinperfcclly acquainted with it ; and there- 
fore it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 
The writer professes, however, to give something of 
what the learned have written on this subject. There 
are live principles in the body, viz. earth, water, light 
(tezu),"^ wind, and ether; these qualities are mixed ^ 
with the fasces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, 
sickness ensues. The air in the body called vulahdku 
exerts a powerful influence in the preservation and de- 
struction of the world, as well as of individual bodies. 
It exists in five forms, pranu, iipanu, sQmand, oodand, 
and vuyanii, which liave separate places in the body, and 
regulate all its motions. The two pulsative arteries 
in the feet arc under the ancle joint; those in the hands 
are at the roots of the three first fingers; one pulse ex- 

« T4au is the most active principle iu bodies, as, light or heat in the snii, 
verdure in plants, energy in man, &c, 

' “ Air inhaled or emitted several ways, as breath, deglutition, 
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ists at the root of the throat, and another at the root of 
the not’c*. By tlie pulse in these diflerent places the state 
of the body may be asceri uued. When the physician in- 
tends to examine tlio pulse of a patient, he must rise very 
early, attend to all tlje offices of cleaii«iu‘;-, washing his 
mouth, <&c., and go fasting : (lie patient must abstain 
front food, labour, hathing, and anointing I imself with 
oil, mij'^t confine liimself to his house, avoid ai?ger, vo- 
miting, cold and heat, and must rise from sleep before 
the arrival of the physician. All these preliminaries 
being secired, (he phy-^iciaii may properly and success- 
fully examint' the pulse ; but reniissness in these prepara- 
tory steps subjects th.e physician to the greatest reproach. 
When an increased quantity of bile exists in the body, 
the pulse is sometimes as quick as tlje liiglit of a crow, 
and at other times resemhl 's tlu' creeping of a toad. 
When rheum predominates, should the pulse be some- 
times very quick, and then very slo’.v, the patient is 
in great danger; and when ll)c pulse is marked only by 
irregularity, the case is dangerous. 

Of the Origin of Diseases. — First, from fevers arise 
^discharges of blood from the eyes, nose, mouth, &c., 
which bring on the asthma; and from the asthma arises 
ail enlargement of the spleen. When the latter has ac-' 
quired great strength in the body, a disease follows cal- 
led Jiit’h urn.* Frorfi the last disease, two others called 
shot’hu and goolmiT spring. From goolmu arises a 
cough, which ends in what is called ksiinyukashu, or a 
consumptive cough. In this way lu’^iiy diseases give rise 
to others ; and the new disease, in some instances, removes 
the original one. 

• la this disease the belly swells, and becomes extremely hard, as though 
a' thick hnrd substance had grown in it, 

^ In the shot’hu the extremities swell, as though filled with water; and 
in the goolmu the disease, which is in the belly, deprives the patieut of 
sensibility, 
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Of the Sj/ 7 npfoms of Disfas( s.~~ln m fover, tho body 
is drie^l up, tlii^ patient has no d '.‘'ire to open his eves; 
lie bero.i.es sensible of cold and ot yre t weakness ; wishes 
to sit i.n the sun; is constanth gapino-; the hairs on his 
body stand erect, and the heart is heavy. These are the 
symptoms of a fever in which wind in the body is|)re- 
d6minant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, 
the followini;* are tlie symptoms: the shivering fit is 
greater or le.ssat dilTercMit iieriods: the throat and mouth 
are veiy much parclied ; sometimes lii;!it, and other times 
very heav) sleep succeeds; the bofly becomes parched 
and destitute of its natural freshness; the head trembles; 
and the patient has a constant disposition to gape. 

In a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are 
the symptoms : the pulse of tho patient is exceedingly 
quick hut not full; his bowels are much disturbed; his 
sleep is broken; ho \ omits; his lips, throat, nose, &c. 
are parchcfi ; he perspires; becomes insensible; he has 
fits of swooning ; his body is consumed with heat and 
excessive thirst ; and his eyes and faeces are red. When 
wind and bile predominate and produce fever, these are 
the symptoms: thirst; fits of swooning; wandering of 
mind; great heat in the body; disturbed sleep ; pains 
in the head; a parching of the throat, lips, <^c. ; vo- 
miting ; great nausea, &c. 

Ill the fever produced by rheum, these are the symp- 
toms : the pulse is very slow: the patient has no incli- 
nation to action ; the eyes and faeces are white ; occa- 
sionally the body becomes stilF; the hairs of the body 
stand erect ; heavy sleep succeeds ; the patient vomits ; 
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he perspires; is affected with a cough and nausea. At 
times the body suffers from extreme lieiit, and at others 
from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head ; 
the eyes become red, and are almost constantly closed. 
To these symptoms succeed, noises in the head ; light 
sleep, frequently l)ioken ; swooning or insensibility ; 
cougli ; difficulty of breathing; nausea; a discoloured 
tongue; spitting of bile ; shaking of the head ; constant 
pain in the breast ; offensive faeces rattling in the throat ; 
red and black rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, 
and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be exceedingly 
prevalent in the body, and if the fire in the body ' be ex- 
tinguished, so that no Ibod can be digestt d, the case is 
past remedy. In [.ropoiiion to the prevalence of rheum, 
the patient’s case is dangerous. If this fever, however, 
be very strong on the seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from 
its commencement, the patient will recover. On a seventh, 
ninth, or eleventh lunar djiy, if the three causes of fever, 
viz. wind, bile, and rheum be very prevalent, the pa- 
tient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms of the fe- 
ver continue, if the patient complain of a pasn at the root 
of the ear, he is sure to die. 

AVhen a fever commences, if it be regular in time and 
degree for a few days, and then change its time, as, once 
in the morning and again in the night, the god Shivu him- 
self has declared, that the recovery of this person is im- 
possible ; there are no medicines to meet such a case. 

When a fever is in the animal juices,* the body suffers 
from extreme lassitude, from a disposition to vomit, and 

■ The digestive powers are here to be understood. 

* The Hindoo anatomists mention seven principles of wliich bodies are 
composed, the animal juices, blood, ilcsb, the scrum of dcsli, bones, mar- 
row, and seed. 
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from nausea, and the animal spirits from heavy depres* 
sion. — When the fever is in the blood, blood is cxpecto- 
rated with the saliva, the body suffers from burning heat ; 
insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers 
from irritation in the skin, and from thirst. — When the 
fever is in the flesh, the natural discharges are excessive, 
the body trembles, the patient suffers from thirst, his tem- 
per is irritable, and he endures excessive internal heat, 
and is very restless. When in the serum of the flesh, 
violent perspirations, thirst, insensibility, incoherent 
speech, vomiting, nansea, impatience, and depression of 
mind, arc the symptoms. — When in the bones, the patient 
has the sensation as though his bones were breaking, he 
groans, siglis, suffers from excessive purgations, and is ve- 
ry restless. — When iii tin; marrow, the patient appears to 
himself to bo siirrouudrJ with darkness, he suffers from 
hiccup, cough, els illi ness, internal heat, he sighs deeply, 
and feels dissatislUclion with every surrounding object. — 
When in the seed, the person l)ecomcs incapable of con- 
jugal pleasure, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of Diseases , — If a fever arise from an ex- 
cess of what is called ainii,'' the proper medicines for pro- 
moting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if 
improper medicines be given so as to confine this within 
the body, the patient’s life will be in great danger. If a 
person have a small degree of fever, he should have pro»« 
per medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only 
in strong fevers, as medicines compounded with poison. 

If a fever continue till a late hour in the evening, there 
is no l\ope from medicine. The fever which is attended 
with hiccup, cougtj, difficulty of breathing, and insensi- 

> 'I'hc mucus which is purccired iu the natuial discharges in a diarrhofa. 
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bility, will produce insanity. In a fever in which wind, bile 
and rheum prevail, and produce pains in the heart, anus, 
penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the body become? 
entirely feeble, the belly swells, and evacuations almost 
cease, the patient must die. When a patient is afflicted 
with lever, attended with constant evacuations, thirst, 
burning; heat, insensibility, difficulty of breathin^’, hiccup, 
pains in the sides, swooning-, &c., the physici**n may 
abandon his ca^e as hopeless. If a very aj^ed person 
have a fever, accompanied with the followin|»- concomi- 
tants, viz. (lifficnlty of breathini»:, pain in the breast, 
and tliirst, if be be also very much red^iced in b/)dy, he 
cannot recover. If a person in a fevm* snfler from violent 
evacuadonH, and tlle^e suddenly cease, a dis(‘a'*e called 
griliinee a ill follow, and from this ilrshrt,' in which, at 
the tune ol‘ evacuations, the patient will have excru- 
ciating pams, nnd part of the intestines will descend lo 
the mouth of the anus. The disease called urshu may 
arise from improper food, as well as from inactivity, from ' 
much sleep in the day, or from excesbi\e sexual inter- 
course. 

When a person is alfected with a small degree of fe- 
ver, he must take a small quantity of shooiit hee,' devu- 
daroo,^dhunya,*^ vrihu ee,"^ and Ivuntukaree,' pound them, 
and boil them in a pound of water till the water is reduc- 
ed to one fourth ; then strain it through a cloth, and put 
into it a very small quantity of honey. I^his is one dose. 
If the fever increase, he must use the following prescrip- 
tions ; take of kilntrikarecV goolooiichu,^^ shoont’hee,'* 

* The * Diifd giuger. ** "JIjc piuc, orfir-rrcc. 

* Coriander seed* ^ Sulanuni fiucticosiiin. Solarium 

jacquini. ' Solanuiii jacquiiii. ^ IMeui.spetnium glabritin. 

Dried ginger. ^ 
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chi rata/ and koorii/ prepared in the way mentioned 
above. 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, 
he must take the bark of the vihvfi/ shona,® gambharee/ 
paroolu,® and gfuiyarec/ and prepare them as above. 

For a bilious fever, the following remedy may be taken : 
the leaves of the ptttolu,** barley, and the bark of the 
kupitht’hu,* prepared as above. By taking this medicine, 
the bile, burning heat, and thirst will be removed. 

* ' 

To remove burning heat from the body, take the husks 
of cihiinya,' and lot these soak in water in the open air all 
nighl, and in the morning strain them through a cloth 
and having added sugar, ;ive the water to the patient. 

For a bilious fever, take the stalks of kshetrdpapdra,^ 
rdktiichilndrinu," vihvu/ and shoont’hee,^^ and boil them 
in a pound of water till it is reduced three-fourths, 
and then add a little lioney. For the same complaint, 
take the roots of iiioot’hu,'' the wood of ruktu-clnlndiina,* 
the stalks of kslietrupapura,^ kiitkee,'' and vilwu,** the 
leaves of the putolil/ and the bark of vilwu ; boil them in 
water, and prepare them as above. By this remedy, 
sickness in the stomach, thirst, and burning heat will be 
removed. In a fever, by anointing the head with the 

* Gcmiana Chayia}ta, ^Unascertained, ^ ^gle marmelos. 

"* Bignonia Iiidica. " Gnielina arborca. ® Bignonia suave oleiis. 

** Premna spinosa, ^ Tricliosanthes dioeca* ' Feronia elephan- 
tiuin. , • Coriander seed, * Oldcniandia triflora. “ Adenan- 

pfvonina. i?igel niarmelos. J Dried ginger. • Cyperu^ 
rotundas. » Pterocarpiis santalinus. ‘ Oldenlandia triflora. 

‘ iuitlcia ganderussa. marmeloa. « Trichosauthes dioeca. 
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at 

fruit of blioomee-koomoora/ the husks of the fruit of 
darimtijS the wood of lodhd,'' and the bark of kiipit’hVhfi,* 
thirst and burning heal will be removed ; as well as bv 
rubbing the juice of the leaves of the koolu^ on the palms 
of the patient’s hands, and on the soles of his feet. 

t 

To remove a fever arising from rheum, bruise the 
leaves of nisinda,^ and boil them in a pound of water, till 
three parts have evaporated ; and then add the bruised 
fruits of pippulee."’ 

A cough, difficulty of breathing, fever, thirst, and burn- 
ing heat, are all removed by the bruised fruits of the 
klit," koorQ,^ kankra,’’ and shringee, and a small quantity 
of honey. 

The hiccup just before death is relieved by giving to 
the patient the bruised fruits of (he pippillee, mixed with 
honey. 

A fever arising from wind and bile is removed by a 
decoction prepared from shoont’hee, goohlnchu,^i moot’ha, 
chiruta,*^ kdntiikareCjS vrilidtee,' shalupurnee," chakoo- 
lya,"' gokshooree.^ A fever arising from the same cause, is 
removed by a decoction prepared fron\j(^hoont’hec, dhfiU^ 
yakii,* nimbi!,* pddmu,^ and nlktu-chuhdund. 


^ Convolvulus pauiculatus. * Pomegranate. Slmplocos raccniosa. 
^ Feroniaelepliantiurn, ^ Zizyplius jnjuba. *Vitcx trifolia. "'Piper 
lougum. * " Mimosa Catechu. ® Siinplocos raceniosa. p Curumis 


utilatissimus. i Meiiispcrraiim glabrrtto. 

• Solamim Jacquini. * Solauum fruiicosum. 
ticum. » Hedysarum lagopodiodes. 

* Coriander seed. » Melia Azadirachta. 

-‘It 


' Gciitiana du^rayia. 
“ Hedysanijllj 
y Tribulus lail 
Nymphaeai 
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A fever arising flTom bile and kdph is removed by 
driiikidg the juice of vasQk4® leaves, mixed \viih honey. 
A fever arising from the same cause, is removed by a 
decoction prepared from kantttkaj'ee,**^oolfinchtt,‘^vamtin- 
hatee,^ dooralubha,^ chiruta,*' rtiktti-chiindiinil,* kfitkee,*^ 
shooiit’hcc,* Iiidrdyuva^ mool7ia," and pfitolfi.® This 
decoction removes thirst, burning hedt, 'ivant of appetite, 
vomiting, cough, pains in the side, &c. A similar fever is 
removed by a preparation mixed with honey, composed 
of goolunchii, Indriiyuvil, pUtold, 

shoont’hee, inoot’ha, rdktu-clt|^^iHl. This ^^edy 
removes rheurn, burning heat, vfS^^ing, nausea, thirst, 
pains in the body, &c. 

A fever of long continuance is removed by a decoction 
prepared from shona,*^ [ uoold," gambharce," gfiniaree/ 
vilwd,'' chakoolya,^ gokshoorec,^ vrihdtee,* ktlnt&karee, 
and shaldpurnee/ 

In a slight fever, arising from rheum, take a decoction 
made with the last-mentioned ten things, adding chirdia, 
gooldnchu, shoont’hce, and moofha. A fever arising 
entirely from rheum is removed by a decoction made 
with the preceding fourteen articles, goolunchii excepted, 
ll^^hig gdjd-pinnulee,’' Indruyuvd, devddaroo,*^ dhttny- 
and doorafiblia. This is a very efficacious remedy, 

* Justicia A(||||itoda» ' ^ Solaiium Jacquini, * Meiiispcrmum 

glabruiii. ‘ Sj^honaiitlius indica. . * Hcdysaruni alhagi. ** Gentiaua 
chayrayta. i Ptcrocarpus saiitalinus. ^ Not ascertained. * Dried 
ginger. "» Wrightea aiitidysenterica. ” Cyperus rotuadus. 

Igiricb^antlics dificn. p.^elia Azadirachta. ^ Bignoiiia indica, 

Euave olcus. * Gmcliua arborea. ' Premna spinoea. 

C ^^^^ Marmelos. * Hed5’8arum lagopodiohles. ^ Tribulus lamu- 
* Sulanum fruticoduni. * Hedydarutu gangetlcum* 

^^SKTaccording to some, is a species of pepper, butj|t^iers call Tetraathera 
apctala by this name. * The fir-tree. * Coriander seed. 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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To remove swellings in tRe extretnities, rub the parts 
affected with an ointment prepared from the bark of 
koolutthil/ the fruit of kut/ shoont’hce, and the bark of 
kitnlvee.s For the same complairvt applj to the swollen 
members an ointment prepared from tava,^ giiniyarce, 
shoont’hee, and dt?vi1-daroo. 

For a fever of long standing, milk is excellent, but in 
a recent fever, is very pernicious. For a fever under 
wh^ch^^Jthe patient has long suffered, a decoction is pre- 
pareic^^with kijntilkare#, goolunchtt,*^ and shoont’hee,* 
mixed wifh pippKlee"' and honey. For the same kind of 
fever, the patient may take a similar dose made with 
dhatree" hrtreetiikce,® pippillee, shoont’hee, and goriik- 
sbii/ mixed with sugar. 

The following account of the method of preparing 
anointing oils, and different poisons, is taken from the 
work called Sard-Kouraoodee. These oils are to be 
prepared from tilu*! in quantities of 32 lbs, 16 lbs. and 8 
lbs. They arc to be boiled till no froth arise at the top, 
even after a green leaf has been thrown into the pan. 
The following ingredients, having been washed and 
pounded, are to be thrown into the boiling oil by de; 
grees, and boiled several hours, and t|jen taken out^^^ 
the pan, viz. lodhu,'^ the roots of nalooku,* the w^ood of 
bala,^ and mRnjisht’ha," the fruit of amulukee,* hiiree- 
tukee, and vuhilra/ the roots of ketokee,^ the raw roots 

* DolicAios bulorus. ^ Mimosa Catechu. * Neriuni odorum. 

A sort of lc:lion. * Solanum jacquini.^ ** Menispermum glabrum. 

* Dried ginger. Piper longum. " Grislea tomentosa. ^ TerdE^nalia 
citrina. i* Unascertained. ’ Sesamum orientalc. ^ 
reoekaosa..7i^* Unascertained. 'Unascertained. Rubia 

* Pbyftantf^ cmblici^ y Terminalia belerica. * Pand^nins 

o^t^ssimus; 
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of hfiridra,^ and the roots oi* moot’ha.** To these are to 
be added and boiled till perfectly itt|xed with the oil) a 
large quantity of whey, and gum water; also rttktii- 
chundilnu,^ bala, nukhce/ koorii/ munjisbt’ba, joisht^hti* 
niiidhoo/ shoilttju,^ pMmukasht’hii,^ shQrulQ/ d^vfi- 
daroo,*" ela,* khataseCj^^Hl^cshwurd," tdzu-pdtrii,^ shila- 
rdsu,’' uiooraiiiiingsee,‘^ kakillee/ priyfingoo,* moot’ba,. 
hnridia, daroo-hdridra,* uminlu-nioolu,“ shyama-lStu,'^" 
lilta-kiistdorriV luvungu," ligooroo,’^ koorakoomil’’^ gpO- 
rutwilku,*' reiiooku,'* and 8uioop|i^a/ To give th^^lfe;* 
nient a fragrant smell, as well as contribute to its virtues, 
the following ingredients are to be added, viz. ela, chdn- 
ddnn,^ koomkoomu, kakoolee,^ jiltamangsee,^ shdt'hce,! 
tezd-pdtrd, shuruln, sljila-iiisu, kdrpdord/ mrigdna- 
bhee,* luvdngd, nukhee. mcfhec,’^ dgooroo, ekangd." 
These oils are called chtiiiddnadce. 

The following is the method of making a medical oil 
called Vishnoo-toilii which is esteemed of great use in 
diseases caused by the prevalence of wind in the system. 
First, the oil (32, 24, 16, or 8 lbs.) must be boiled as be- 
fore; then the ten ingredients before-mentioned, being 
washed and pounded, must be thrown in, boiled for six 
hours, and then strained ; after which a quantity of goat’s 
nlilk, and the juice of the shdtu-moolee® must be placed 

* Curcuma longa. Cyperus rotundus. * Pterocarpus santalinus. 

d Uuascertaiued, but appears to be a dried shell fish. * Unascertained. 

* Liquoricet; s Naphtha. ^ Unascertained. i Unascertained. 

^ The fir tree. ^ Aipiiiia Cardanioinuni. " Unascertained. * Mesua 
ferrea. ^ Laurus cassia. 9 Naphtha. ^ Spikenard. ' Unascertained* 

* Unascertained. ‘ Yellow sanders. ” Periploca indica. * Unascerlatned. 

^ Unascertained. * Cloves. * Amyris agallochum. ^ Saffron ? 
t Unii^rtaiucd. ^ Unascertained. * Anethiiro Sowa. * Santalnm 
album. r Unascertained. Valeriana jatamansa. ‘Unascertained. 

^ Camphor. ‘ Musk. Trigonella Fesnum Grecam.a ■ Unascertained, 
o Asparagus racemosus. 


A 
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in the pan, and the ^ole boiled again for several days, 
tUl it has the appearance of oil. After this^ the following 
ingredients, having been previously washed and pound- 
ed, must be added : mooPba,? ushwu-gundha,'^ jeeruku," 
rishivSkd,) shdt’hee,* kakdleSl^shcerukakillce/ jee- 
vilntee,^ joishPhee-mudhoo,*'*^BRiooree,^ devu-daroo,** 
pttdmtt-kasht’hu,'^ shoilnjS/ soindhuvii,® julamangscc,^ 
ela,s^ goordtwQkii,^ koortt,* riiktu-chundunu,^ niunjlsht*- 
ha,‘ mrigiinabhee,'^ chlindunu,“ kooinkoomu,® shalii- 
ptlrnee,** koonhooroo,** g6tala/ and nukhec. To render 
the oil fragrant, the ingredients before-mentioned must 
be added and boiled. The boiling will occupy fifteen or 
twenty days. 

Another oil, called gooroochyadee, is prepared with 
the same ingredients as those already mentioned, but 
instead of goat’s, cow’s milk is used; and instead of the 
articles which succeed the milk in the former prescrip- 
tion, the following are to be used, viz, iishwugundha, 
bhoomikooshmandd,” kakoolec, ksheeriikakoolee, ruktu- 
cbttndtinii, shiit&moolee, gorukshu,' chakoolya," gokshoo- 
fftka,* kiinti1karee,y vrihBtee/ virungu,'’ amiilukee,** 
hilreetakee,® vuhilra/ rasna,'’ unBntuinodlu/ jeevuntce,* 

P Cyperua rotundus. ' Physalis flexuosa. ^ Anise seed. * Unas« 
certalued. • Unascertained. " Unascertained, * Unascertained, 

P Celtia orientalis. ■ Liquorice. • An aromatic seed. Fir. 

* UaascertsuiGd. * ApparenUy a sort of moss. ^ Uocksalt. 

^Valeriana jatamansa. >Alpiuia cardamum. A StUri of bark. 

' UaasqiertaiDed. ^ Ptcrocarpus santpUuus. ' Rubia Munjista. 

^ Musk* ^ Santaiuni album. o Sadron ? p Hedysarum 

gaagetlcttiuw Frankincense. ' Unascertained. * ClNivol- 

vidtm paniculatus. ‘ Unascertained. ^ Hedysarum lagopodisides. 

* Trttiiliis lanuginosus. > Solanum jacquini. * Solanttm fniti- 

” Unascertunedi* ^ Phyllanthus emblica. • ‘ Termi- 

citrina. Terminalia belerlca. « UnascerUuntd. 

Hcoiisdemus indgut. > Celtis orientalis. 
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pippulee-raoolu,^ slioont’lice,* pippiilee/ mfirichU,’ somS- 
rajii,” bhekilprirnee," rakhalii-shtip,^ getala, miinjisht’ha^ 
chiindiinu, huridrajP suloopha,*^ and sfiptttchiida/ This 
oil is used for removing diseases originating in excess of 
bile. 

A medicine prepar^l^lWh the poison of the krishnu* is 
thus described : Having seized one of these snakes and 
extracted the poison to the amount of half a tola, mix 
and boil it in forty pounds of milk, and a quantity ofeurds^ 
and let it remain thus for two days, after which niust 
be churned into butter. . Next, boiling the butter, mix 
with it nutmegs, mace, cloves, and the roots of several 
trees; after they have been well boiled together, pound 
the whole very small, mix it with water, and make it up 
into pills as small as m^’stard-seeds. When a person is 
apparently in dying circumstances, this medicine is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-nut water : first, the patient 
must take a single pill, and if there be no apparent reliel^ 
a second may be given. Another medicine of the /same 
kind is thus prepared; the snake is to be seized, a 
string tied round its neck till the mouth opens, Jtfier 
which some nutmegs, cloves, mace, and other jspices must 
be thrown into its mouth ; which is then to be doled 
again, and the snake placed in an earthen pan, mid 
covered up closely. The pan is i^xt to be placed upon 
the fire, and kept there till tlie poison is completely 
absorbed in the spices, which are then to be taken out of 
the m^th and dried ; and, after an experiment of thehr 
efficacy on some animal, are to be pounded, and given tp 
thjf patient as snuff, or in small pills. 

^ 'Hie roots of piper longiim. * Dried ginger. ^ Piper Idigain. 

‘ Black pepper. Serratula anthelmiutica. '^Bignoulaiiidica. 

o Unascertained. PTunueric. i Anethum Sowa. 'Echites 

scliolaris. » The cobra-capella. 

2 A 3 
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Another way of preparing^ poison as medicine, is by 
extracting it from theinoutli of the snake, and mixing it 
with milk; which is next boiled and made into butter, 
with which the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These poisons are adrninist<^&||l'^when all other reme- 
dies fail, and when there is but little hope of recovery: 
the most extraordinary cures are said to have been per- 
formed by them, even after persons have been partly im- 
mersed in the Ganges, under the idea that all hope of life 
was gone. The medicinais said to throw the patient into 
-tt state of insensibility, and immersion in the water, it is 
supposed, assists the operation of the poison. 


SECT. XXXIX.— *0/ i/ie works on Thco^ont/j and on 
General History (the Pooranus),^ 

The eighteen different works known by the name of 
poorantis are attributed to Vedu-Vyasu, and the same 
number of oopti-pooraniis are ascribed to other sages. 
The names of the poorantis are— The Bruinhu, PudmQ, 
Yishnoo, Shivii, Bhttvishyii, Narudeeyu, Markundeyfl, 
Atr^yti, Brfimhii-voiviirttil, Lingti, Vtirahu, Sktindti, 
Yamiinti, Koormfi, Mutsyd, Guroorii, Vayoo, and the 
Bhagdv&tii. The names of the oopu pooranQs are— 
The Shfinfitkoomaroktii, Niiriisinghu, Bhiivu, Shivii, 
DoorvasdsoktQ, Narddeeyd, Kdpild, Vamdnd, Ooshd- 
ndsoktd, Brilmhandd, Vdroond, Kalika, Mdhefhwdrd, 
Shamvfi, Sourfi, Pfirashdroktd, Mureechu, and the Bhar- 
gdvd. * The names of a number of other poorantis are 
current; among which are the Kdlkee, which treal^^f 
the tenth incarnation, yet to come ; the Ekainru, which 
contaim^^n account of the holy place Bhoovdneshwdrd ; 

* That which is old. 
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the Muha-Bhaguvutn, in which it is asserted, that the 
incarnations are all different applsraiiees of Bhtigilviltee 
(I)oorga); Devec-Bliaguviitu, — some persons contend, 
that this is the original Slircc-Bbagdvtltti; the Atmd, in 
which is discussed the nature of spirit and matter, with 
other particulars. T|^e who study the pooranus are 
called poiiranikus. 

These pooranus and oopu-pooranus contain, among 
many other things, the following subjects, viz. An account 
of the creation ; the name of ..the creator ; the period of 
the creation ; the names of the preserver and of the de- 
stroyer; description of the first creation; the period 
destined for tlie continuance of the world ; the nature oj' 
a partial as well as of a total dissolution of things; the 
unity of God; his spirituality; divine worship byyogfi; 
the names of the different yogus, and the forms of these 
ceremonies; the beatitude of the yogee ; the incarnations 
of the gods ; some inferior and other incarnations of the 
whole deity ; objects of these incarnations ; the places in 
which they took place ; accounts of various sacrifices, as 
the uahwumedhri, nuru-medhu, go-inedhu, &c; the names 
of the kings who offered these sacrifices; enquiry whether 
private individuals offered them or not ; whether the flesh 
of these sacrificed horses, men, and cows, was eaten or not ; 
how many of these animals were slain at one sacrifice ; 
whether those who ate the flesh of these sacrifices were 
guilty of an error or not; whether these animals were male 
or female, the merit of these sacrifices ; iu what yoogtt 
they were offered; whether they can be offered in. 
Hiflee yoogil or not ; iVhetber, if they caiu^ot be ofi^red 
in the kulee yoogu, other meritorious work^ may be per- 
formed in their stead ; the mode of performing these 
worlds of merit ; whether these works Were commanded 

2a 4 
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before the kttlee yoogfi or not ; the presentation of a 
person’s ^hole propeily in gifts to the gods ; the reward 
of euch gifts ; the person who offered these splendid gifts ; 
the yoogil in which they wore presented ; the quantity of 
religion and irreligion in each yoogu ; the names of the 
kings who reigned in the sutyQ, treta, dwapQru, and ku- 
lee yoogiis ; history of the kings of tlie three first yoogrts ; 
their characters, as encouraging religion or not ; the 
state of religion, and the conduct of the bramhuns, in 
the kulee yoogu ; the state of the gods as remaining awake 
or asleep during the kiilee yoogu ; the wars of Yoodliis- 
t’hiru ; his conquests ; the number of lives lost in these 
wars ; the period occupied by this dynasty ; the descent of 
Gilnga from heaven; the religious austerities employed 
to bring Gttnga from heaven; the persons practising 
these austerities ; the errand of Gfinga in her descent 
from heaven ; her joiuiney to earth described ; names of 
the founders of the libly places Kashcc, Vrinda-vunfi, 
tjyodhya, Guya, Priiyagu, Mttt’hoora, Huridwaru, Hin- 
goola, Jugiinndt’hu-kshetru, Shetoobundii, Rame&hwuril, 
&c. ; the antiquity of these places ; the benefits arising 
from worshipping there ; the names of tlie gods to whom 
they are dedicated; the ceremonies to be performed on 
visiting these places; the geography of the earth; the 
number of the seas; their names and extent: the divi- 
sions of the earth; the names of the families reigning 
over different parts of the earth ; the attention paid to 
religion in these divisions of the earth ; the number of 
the gods ; the work of each ; the means by which they 
obtained tl^eir elevation; the names of the different 
worlds ; their inhabitants ; the number of heavens ; thtir 
names ; the degrees of excellence in each ; the nature 
of the^Works of metitwhich raise men to these heavens : 
tWgbd who presides in each ; the different .]ji|jtei ^^ eir 
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names ; the sins which plunge men into such and such 
hells ; the punishments in these pldbes ; the judge of the 
dead ; the executioners ; — the names of the casts ; the 
duties of each cast ; the names of the different sects or 
varieties of opinion and worship allowed by the shastrS ; 
the opinions of each of the sages ; the various kinds of 
learnioff taught in the vcdil; the number of the vddds; 
the names of the other shastrus ; the methods adopted by 
the sages in the instruction of their disciples; of past, 
present and future events ; the names of the works in 
which the events of these periods may be found ; the 
ililferent modes of serving the gods ; the different reli- 
gious orders ; the names of the animals proper to be 
offered to the gods or goddesses ; the degrees of merit 
arising from rejecting animal food ; the months in which 
Vishnoo sleeps ; the cer ^monies to be attended to duriitg 
these months ; the number of tb^‘|^itrec-lokus;'* the cere- 
monies to be attended to on thbfi^ccount; the merit of 
these ceremonies ; the degree of honour due to father 
and mother compared with that to be paid to a religious 
guide ; the degree of crime attached to a person who 
withholds a promised gifl ; method of presenting gifts % 
persons proper for friends ; on what occasion a person 
may utter falshoods ; the duties of a wife towards her 
husband ; enquiry whether the merit or demerit of the wife 
will be imputed to herself or to her husband : whether 
the wife will share in the merits or the demerits of her 
husband ; whether females, in a future birth, can change 
their sex or not ; the number of transmigrations through 
which a person must pass before be can return to human 
birth; the invention of ardent spirits; the yoogii. in 
which they have been drank ; the names of those who 
drank them ; the effects of drideing them ; the reason 

opie (IwelHiig in one of the^infeHor heavens. 
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why persons in the ktilee yoogu are forbidden to drink 
spirits; the way in which a person may innocently, drink 
spirits ; the trades proper to the four casts ; the names of 
the casts who may take interest upon money ; extent of 
interest; whether a bramhun may be punished with death 
or not ; the consequences of thus punishing him ; the 
punishment which awaits the person who beats a bram- 
hUn without fault, or aims a blow at him; the punish- 
ments proper to the four casts ; punishment according to 
law not criminal ; the method in which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enquiry whe- 
ther a bramhiin be subject to servitude or not ; whether 
the gods are such by original creation, or have raised 
themselves by works of merit ; whether they can sink to 
human birth or not ; whether works of merit and demerit 
are found in heaven or not, &c. &c. &c. 

SECT. XL.--WorW^^0n Religious Cenmonks^ or^ the 
Tuntru shastriis\ 

The Tuntrus are fabulously attributed by the Hindoos 
to ShivQ and Doorga ; and are said to have been compiled 
from conversations between these two deities ; the words 
of ShivC being called AguquV those of Doorga, Ni- 
Nariidil is said to have communicated these con- 
versations to the sages. 

Through the inability of men to obtain abstraction of 
mind Jn religious austerities, yoga, &c., the ceremonies 
enjoined in the vedu could not be performed : in com- 
passion to' the people, tl^refore, say the learned Hindoos, 
the TBntriis were written, which prescribe an easier way 

£ is word, as the iianjc of a book, imports, that it is the source of 
ige* ^ Tlie source of certain knowledge. 
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to heaven, viz. by incantations, repeating the names of 
the gods, ceremonial worship, &c. &c. 

At present a few of the original tQntrfls, as well as 
compilations from them are read in Bengal. Those who 
study them are called tantriku pundits. 

SECT. XLI . — List of Treatises on Religious Ceremonies. 

Kalee-tuntcu, on the religious ceremonies connected 
with the worship of this goddess, with other particulars. 
— Tara-tilntru, on the worship of the goddess Tara, and 
the dutiei^ of the vamacharees. — Koolarnhvfi, on jthe du- 
ties of vamacharees, &c. — Kalee-koolusurvttswfi.-^Kalee- 
koolu-siidbhavu, on the forms prevailing among the seven 
sects, viz. those who fo’low the vedu, the voishnfivfisi 
theshoivyiis, the dukshinus, the vamas, the siddhantiis, 
and the koulQs. — Yogince-tuntnl, the secret ceremo- 

nies commanded in the tuntrul;^Yoginee-rhidfiya.~ 
Gilbakshii-tuntru. — Varahce-tuntru, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shiv ii and V^ishnoo, and 
on the ceremonies known under the general name Sadhtl- 
iiu. — Shunutkoomaru-tuntru, on the worship of Vishnoo, 
on yogu, &c.— CJotumeeyu-tuntru, a similar work.— Ma- 
trika-tuiitrii, fifty ceremonies, &c. connected with the filly 
letters of the alphabet. — Lingfi-Jtantru, on the worship 

the lingu, &c. — Lingarchunfi-tuntrfi. — Bhoirfivtt and 
Bhoiruvee-tuntriis, on the secret practices of the tantri- 
kiis. — BhdotU-damtiru-tuntru. — Miiha-bhoota-damfiru. — 
Damiiru-tuntru, on the worship of evil spirits, the destruc- 
tion of enemies, medicinal in^ntations, &c. — Miiba- 
bhoiriivii-tuntru. — Soumyii-tfini|^, on the tiintrS formu- 
las, on yogu postures, moodri ceremonies, &c.— Hfit^hil 
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decpika,' on different extraordinary ceremonies connected 
with yogS, as purifying the body by washing the bqwels, 
&c. — Oorddhamna<tiintri}. — Dilhshinamna-tilntrii.— Ma. 
trika*vddii-(untru. — Ooma-mHheshwurS-tdntru. — Chiin- 
dogn1-shoolupanee*tttntrQ. — Chiindeshwtiru.tuntru. — 
Neclii-tfintrd, a defence of the extraordinary practices 
taught in the tuntrus. — Muha-ncelB-tuntrd.— Yishwfl- 
saru'tiintril, on repeating the names of the gods and of 
incantations, and an abridgement of the whole system of 
the tiintrds. — Gaydtrec-tuntru. — Bhodtil-shooddhee-tun- 
trit.— Vishwiisarodharu-tuntru. — Vala-vilashu-tuntrd, on 
the worship of females. — Roodru-yamiilu-tuntrQ ; this 
work is said to contain the whole system of the jtuntrds at 
full length.-- Vishnoo-yam i'll B. — BrBmha-yamBlB. — ShivB- 
yamulB. — Vishnoo-dhBrmottBrB. — VurnB-vilasB-tfintru. 
— PoorBshchBrBnB-chBndrika, on the ceremonies connect- 
ed with this name. — TfintrB-MBhodBdhee, the prayers 
and incantations <^;tbc tBntrus. — TBntrB-rBtnB.— .Tri- 
poora-sarB-sBmooch^'ByB. — ShyamarchunB-chBndrika. — 
ShaktB-krBmB, on the duties of the shakt^s. — Shakta- 
nBndfi-tBrBngince. — TfitwanfindB-tBrungincc. — OotB- 
ramna-tuntrB. — Pourvamna-tBntrB. — PBshchimamna-tBn- 
trB. — GBroorB-tBntrB, the incantations commonly used 
by the lower orders. — AtmB-tBntrfi. — KoivBlyfi-tuntrB, 
on liberation. — Nirvanfi-tfintrB this work contains the 
doctrine that the bod^ is an epitome of the universe.— 
tlgBstyff-stinglltita. — PoorfishchfirBnuleshu-tBntrB.- — 

* Hilt’htt signifies the extemnl means used to fix the mind upon the one 
spirit*^ These means are, sitting in a particular posture, keeping the eyes 
fixed on the^j^nd of the nose^ repeating a particular name, and many other 
practices equally ridiculous. * See voJ. ii. 

^ Nirvanfi is one species o?^HMu,or liberation, as koivulya is another: 
they lp)th mean absorption, exeSaSg c?cry idea of separate identity. 
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Shuktee-stingdimti, on the ceremonies in which women 
are the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction.^ 
TarabhQktee-soodharnuvu-tfintra.- — yribtid&-tantrQ.-~^ 
KoulavQlee-tfintra.— Vidyotpttttee-lttntra, on the acqui- 
sition of discriminating wisdom, or divine knowledge. — 
Vccra-tfintrS, on worship performed while sitting oil hu- 
man skulls, on dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead- 
rolls of human bones, &c.— KooloddeiTshfi-tfintra.—Sa- 
rfida-lttntn1. — Saruda-tilukfi. — Slnltchakrfi-bh^da, on the 
six pudmus in the human body, in reference to yogfi. — 
Koolarchu-nudecpika. — Sarusumoochchaya. — Sbyamash- 
churjya-vidhec, on the method of rapidly accomplishing 
wonderftfl events through incantations^ containing the 
name of Kalee. — Tara-ruhusyu.— TariniFc-rahusyu-vrit- 
tee. — Tantra-saru. 

The tantrus, though more modern than the vddB, have 
in a great degree superseded, in B|]hgal, at least, the an- 
cient systeqp of religion. The ved^commands attention 
to the ten'll nitiatory rites (sangskarh); ablutions; the 
daily worship called sundhya ; the libations ordaily drink- 
offerings to deceased ancestors (tarpanB); offerings to 
the manes ; burnt offerings ; sacrifices, &c. The thnirhs 
either set aside these ceremonies, or prescribe them in 
other forms ; they enjoin the ceremonies denominated 
shraddha, but only at the timetif the'^j^nction of parti- 
cular stars, and not on the death of a relation. The tan- 
trika prayers, even for the same ceremony, differ from 
those of the vedu ; and in certain cases they dispense with 
all ceremonies, assuring roen^^at it is sufficient for a 
person to receive the initiatorj||bantation from his reli« 
gious guide, ^ to repeat tkejHae of his guardiaa deity, 

* The Hindoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation 
(generally the uame of a god) from their teacher. * 
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and to serve his teacher. « l^heyiactually forbid the person 
called podrnabhisbiktQ** to follow the rules of the ; 
though;) with this exception, the tantrikus profess' to ve- 
nerate the vedii. This person is first anointed as a disci- 
ple of some one of the goddesses; after this, by means of 
another ceremony, he embraces the perfect way, that is, 
be renounces the law of the vedu, and bernmes an emi- 
nent saint, being placed above all ceremonies, accordi|)g 
to the tuntriis, but an abandoned profligate, according to 
the rules of Christian morality. lie is guided by the work 
called Poornabhisheku Puddhutce, which allows him to 
be familiar with the wives of others, to drink spirits, &c. 

The real voidikfis, or those who adhere to the vedu, 
despise the tuntrus, as having led people from the vedii, 
and taught the most abominable practices. In the west of 
Hindoost’han the branihuns rigidly adhere to the rules of 
the vedu, but in Bengal the great body of the bramhuns 
practise the ceremonies both of the vedu and the tuntrfis. 
Desirous of taking as many recommendations? with them 
into the other world as possible, the bramhuns add the 
forms of the tuntrus to the ceremonies of the vedu into 
which they had been previously initiated. 


The principal subjects treated of in the tuntru shastriis 
appear to be thlB! The^mecessary qualifications of a re- 
ligious guide, ana of his disciple; of receiving the initia- 
tory rite from the religious guide ; the formulas used by 
those jvho follow the rules of the tuntrus formulas used 
in daily wqi^hip, (stindbya,) in worship before the idol, at 
burnt-offerings, bloody-^rifices, in the act of praise, 

^ Thntis, the perfectly initiatedSbr^uointeA^" 


* Neither a ^oman nor a shpodrh xaay read or hear the prayers of 4^ 
'vddti, on pain of future misery; but they may use the prayers of the tautriis* 
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poorttshchariinu repeating names and incantations^ ; 
the method of subjecting the female attendants (nili|il|Eaf) 
on the gods and goddesses to the power of the worshipper; 
rules for nyasfi ; formiilas used in the secret ceremonies 
called bhodtil-shooddhee, shaktabhishekQ, poornabhi- 
shekd, bhoiruvee-chukru, sliut-kdrmu ; an account of dif- 
ferent kinds of bead-rolls, and of their use in religious 
ceremonies ; of the goddesses distinguished by the name 
of Milha-vidya, the worship of whom is particularly re- 
commended in the tuntrus. 

As a specimen of what may be expected to be found in 
this class of Hindoo writings, the author selects a few 
paragraphs from the table of contents of the Tuntrti- 
Sard : 

The qualifications of a religious guide (goord); the 
faults by which a man is disqualified from becoming a 
gooroo; the qualifications of a true disciple; how far a 
gooroo and his disciple participate in the consequences of 
each other’s sins ; the duties of a disciple towards his 
gooroo. 

Tlie moment a disciple receives the initiatory rite, all 
his sins are obliterated, and the benefit of all bis religious 
actions is secured to him ; if he have eti||||kiUed a bram- 
bdn, a cow, or drank spirits, &c. and Wve livi^d in the 
practice of these sins for a million of births, they will all 
be removed the moment he receives the initiatoiy rite ; 
he will also possess all the merit which would arise from 
the sacrifice of a horse; obtain whatever he desires; 

* (Jertain ceremonies perfofjeed at the time of an eclipse, nr for a month 
toc^b^r, or at other times, to obtain file favour of a person*! guardian 
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raise his family in| honour, an4 after death wijll ascend, |o 
the heaven of the god whose name he has received, a£d 
remain for ever there, enjoying inconceivable happiness, 
without the' fear of future birth.^ If a person receive the 
initiatory rite from his father, or from a hermit, or even 
from a dfindee,*' but not from his religious guide, every 
benefit will be lost, except he take what is called a siddhtt- 
nidnfrii,* and (his he may receive from anyone. a 
person receive his rite from a woman, not a widow, or 
from his own mother, though a widow, the merit is great- 
er than W'hen received from a man. 

He who neglects to receive the initiatory ritc,*^ will 
sink into the hell of darkness; no one may trade with 
such a person, nor proceed in any religious service if ho 
have the misfortune to see his face after it was begun. 
The person who refuses to receive this rite will be sub- 
ject to infinite evils; he can never obtain the merit of 
the offerings to the manes ; and when he dies he will 
sink into torment, excluded from all hope of restoration 
to human birth. If a mendicant or a hermit die in this 
state, even such a one will sink into never-ending misery.* 

• Othei* sliastriis ileclare, that wIiocaci* ascends to the heavens of the 
gods, will there enjoy only a temporary icbideuce. 

^ A religious dev^iee, before whom even the bramhuns prostrate theni- 
lelves. . 

■ A siddhu mQntr^ is united to the name of Kalee, Tara, ShortishSe, 
Bhoovan^hwilree, Bhoiravee, DhoomaTutee, Viigula, Matuugee, or Kii- 
mQla. ^ 

^ Those who do not receive this rile, are despised by their countrymen. 

' Notwithstanding what is liere said, the doctrine of endless punishment 
is not really a part of the Hindoo wstem. A people whose notions of the 
evil of sin are so superficial coulc^|||^ be expected to promulgate a doctrine 
which marks transgression as beyond measure sinful. 
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. , Jfext follow the forms of those incantations which a 
i^eligious guide mjiy gire to sboodrfis, and the punish* 
inent which both will incur if an incantation be given to 
which a person has no right; — the initiatory incanta- 
tions proper for persons born under the different stars, 
&c. ; — those proper to be given according to the choice 
"which a person makes of his guardian deity; in ctioosing 
whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his con- 
ciipfeccnce, viz. if he seek riches, he chooses Guneshti ; 
if relief from some disease, Sooryii ; if grandeur, Shivii ; 
if emancipation, and blessings of all kinds, Vishnoo ; if 
religion, Shree-Vidja; if knowledge, Kalee; and if a 
kingVlom, Neelu-Suruswutee. Many instructions of a 
similar nature are inserted in this part of the work ; and 
directions are added respecting the fortunate days, both 
of the week and of the noon, when the initiatory rite 
may be received. 

The number of letters in the incantation must be regu. 
lated by the number of those in a person’s name, that 
there may he neither too many nor too few. If the let- 
ters in the person’s name be fewer than those in the for- 
mula, the rite may be given. 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, with 
which fingers a person may number his beads ; what kind 
of beads may be used in repeating the n^inc of the deity ; 
the proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as 
made with different kinds of bead-rolls ; how long a per- 
son should repeat the name at once ; whether he will 
obtain the object of his devotion if he neglect to number 
these repetitions ; and whether the name of a deity 
must be repeated aloud, or whisper, or in the mind. 

TOL. IV. 
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The different kinds of nyasu are next described, 
lingu-nvasu, kurani' u-iiyasii, pranayamii, matrika-i^^ 
asii, rishyadee-iiyasu, shorlia-nyasu, vurnn-njasn,'" &c. — 
The merit aUiichr d to circumambulating' llic temples of 
Shivu, Doorga, or any other god or goddess, according 
to the number of the circumambnlations. — The merit 
arising from drinkirig the water with which an image has 
been bathed ; or in which a branihun’s foot has been 
ped. — The evil consequences of not offering to some^god 
the food which a person is about to eatJ‘ Then follow 
the names of a number of gods and goddesses, with a 
description of the ceremonies used in their worship ; an 
account of a ceremony performed while sitting on a dead 
body ; and of another in which a person, sitting in one 
posture, repeats the name of some deity, using liis bcad- 
joll, from sun-rise to sun-rise, and from sun-set to sun- 
set. — A number of prayers for preventing the effects of 
poison, arising from the bite of a snake, &c. — The way 
in which IJdnoomaiui’s image is to be made, and the me- 
thod of worshipping this deified monkey. — An incanta- 
tion for removing difficulties in child-bearing. — Another, 
by which a person going into a house to commit adultery, 
robbery, &c., may prevent others from seeing him. — In- 
cantations used at the lime of worship, for purifying the 
mind, the offerings, the body, the prajers, and the place 
of worship. — The method, of preparing the place in 

“ Nyasii is a ceremony performed at tlic time of worship ([>ooj;i,) and 
consists of a numher of curious, minute, and almost undcfiiiahle inetiSns 
of the bauds and fingers, (wliile the person repeats piaycrs,) such as touch- 
ing tlie 0 )'es, ears, slioulders, mouth, nose, Ijcad, breast, &c. doubling and 
twisting the h:.nds, fingers, &c. 

A conscientious Hind6o, before he cats, offers his food to his gnardiaa 
deity, using some such words as these : “ Tiiis footl, O god, I present to 
tbee.V A Hindoo sliop-keepcr, also, gives his god credit in liis daily accounts 
for'Tjft'sum whicli may amount to tfielweutieth part of a half-penny. 
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Wluch the homu, that is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be 
offered.— Certain ceremonies are next described, for the 
removal of sorrow, sickness, injuries, &c. ; for bringing 
an enemy under subjection ; for depriving an enemy of 
all strength ; for separating intimate friends ; for driving 
an enemy to a distance; for killing a person, *&<). — ^Jhe 
proper modes of sitting when repeating the name of a 
deit^ or performing acts of worsliip, as crossing the legs, 
drawing up the heels to the hip bone, bringing the legs 
under the thighs, cScc. — Forms of praise, worship, &c. 
offered to different gods. — The benefits to be derived 
from repeating all the names of those gods who have each 
a thousand naines.*^ — The names of sixty offerings which 
may be presented to the gods, and the benefits arising to 
the oflerer ; the separateadvantages of repeating the name 
of a god according as tl. ; person shall use any one of 
fourteen kinds of roodrakshilP bead-roll's. — An account of 
the ceremonies directed to be performed daily, annually, 
or to the end of life ; of those which necessarily follow 
certain actions or certain periods; and of those for ob- 
taining some particularly desired blessing. — Of the cere- 
monies connected with the >vorship of the male deities ; 
and of those called moodra.'^ — Of purifying the twelve 
parts of the body and mind during worship. * 

** V'isliiioo under nil Ids foinis, and most of tliosc who are call«d the 
Shuktee d(;vtas. 

p piacocarpus Ganitrus; the seeds of which are strung like beads, and 
employed by religious persons to assist them in numbering their prayers. 

^ Certain motions with tlie hands and fingers, different from what is called 
nyasu, not in substance, but in the minute parts. These motions can 
sckrccly be desciibed ; but they consist in laying the linger on the thunab, 
and the thumb on the huger ; twisting the Ungers and hands ; placing the 
fingers one against another ; holding up the first huger of the right band; 
then the in^o fir»t hiigers ; llicn the little hngors : spreading the h^nds^ 
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Having already mentioned that the tiinirils conitfn 
formulas for injuring and destroying others, the autSor 
here inserts an account of one of these ceremonies, ex- 
tracted from the Ooddeshfi-luntril : — Before a persotn ac- 
tually enters on the prescribed ceremonies, he obtisiins, 
through some acquaintance of the person whom he wishes 
to destroy, a measure of the length of different parts of 
his body, as well as of his whole body; having obtiained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bul!^, 
forms the image of liis enemy. This being prepared, on 
some proper night, (he darker the bettor, ho and others 
proceed to a cemetery, taking with tliem a hawk, spiri- 
tuous liquors, red lead, turmerick, fish, &c. Here the par- 
ties first bring the soul of this enemy, by incantations, 
into the image, and then light a fire, and offer a burnt- 
sacriffee with clarified butter, repeating prayers to Un- 
tuktt, the form of Yumu in which he separates soul from 
body. The hawk is next killed, and pieces of its flesh 
arc" boiled in a human skull containing spirits, which is 
placed on a fire-place composed of three other human 
skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they next present 
burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Survvu-bhdotu- 
kshiiyu, another name of Yumii, signifying that he takes 
away the lives of all. Towards the close of these offer- 
ings, between every prayer, the offerer rubs his hand, 
besmeared with the flesh and the clarified butter of the 
burnt-offering, on the breast of the image made of the 
dung of the bull, saying, Oh ! Untuku ! thy face isHike 
the^last fire ; do thou loosen ell the joints of my enemy ; 
dry up Lis breath, and cause him to fall.” Again, Oh ! 
Unttikii, thou who, silting on (he buffhloe, boldest in thy 
hand the deathful sceptre, draw forth the life of my ene- 
my.” Again, Oh ! IJntuku ! who presidest over reli- 
gion and irreligion : I am innocent ; but do thou destroy, 
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destroy, dftptroy, this my enemy, root and braiicli ; stop 
Us brea^'jj' dry up the sour<res of life in him ; stop all 
the channels of the circulation of his blood ; dry up the 
juic^ of his body.” He next rubs upon the flesh, before 
offering it, a small quantity of yellow orpiment and tur- 
merick, and then offers this flesh in the two names of 
Yilmu, Mrityoo and Untiiku, rubbing it, as he throws it 
on the fire, on the breast of the image of his enemy. 
He next tears open the belly of this image, and takes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the bo- 
dy, and offers it in the fire of the burnt-oB'ering, repeat- 
ing prayers to Yiunu foi^Hhe destruction of his enemy. 
He next takes the knife with which the hawk was killed, 
and worships it, repeating, Cut, cut, separate, separate, 
pierce,pierce, divide into morsels, morsels;” after which he 
takes the imago, and wit’i this knife cuts it into quarters, 
according to the measures formerly procured, ^nd the 
quarters and the measures are thrown into the fire, one 
by one, and offered to Yilmu, with appropriate prayers" or 
incantations ; and then these malignant ceremonies, wor- 
thy of infernal spirits, are closed by the oflbrer’s rubbing 
the ashes of the burnt-oftering on his forehead. Sometimes 
the whole is concluded by offering the nest of a crow to 
Yuniii, which is said to hasten llie destruction of an ene- 
my, who it is expected will be seized by some violent dis- 
ease, which will soon terminate in death. 

, SECT. XLII. — The Hindoo Potlical TFor/cs. 

It is a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours 
of the Hindoo sages, that they studied both poetry and 
music as men of science, laying down rules which prove 
how well they were acquainted with these subjects, and 
how capable they were of reducing to system whatever 
was the object of human research. These rules, it is 

2 b3 
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true, like all ancient theories, are full of fa^tnsics and 
unnecessary divisions, yet that they are in appo- 

site, clear, and scientific, must certainly be adbiMed. 

The Hindoo poetry, as might be expected, bejona a^ 
other class of their writings, abounds in the most exti^a- 
vagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It 
requires a greater knowledge of their poetr\ than the 
author is possessed of, for him to determine whether their 
ancient poets were more sober and chaste than the 
modern ; but these extravagancies and unchaste allusions 
are found in the works of Kalcc-Dasii, and others his 
contemporaries; and all the modern works are so full of 
them, that many of their poems can never be given to the 
English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance 
may be made fof eastern manners; but granting every 
possible latitude of this kind, innumerable ideas are found 
in almost every poem, which could have become familiar 
to the imagination only amidst a people whose very coun- 
try was a brothel — of extravagant metaphor, the author 
here gives a few examples : 

‘‘ Your glory so far exceeds the splendor of the sun, that liis services are 
I no longer necessary, '*~-SAree-n!/rsAu. 

i, ** If there had been no spots in the moon, liis face might, perhaps, have 
borne a cwnaparisou with thine (addressin'r a beautiful person}.*’ — IJunoo- 
matiu. 

That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even 
thought cannot pursue it.** — P'yasu, 

Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata ! Koov^rii, the god of riches, 
is starving.** — Vyasu, 

Tljy beauty and modesty resen)hlc the lightning in the heavens— now 
flashing, and now passing away.** — Bhuvu-hhootce, 

This (a beautiful female} is not a human form : it is Chundrh (the 
moon) fall^ to the earth through fear of the dragon.”— 

The fall of this (great man) is as if Indrii had fallen from heaven.**— 
Kalee- Dasu. 

*JSven their works $^efhics are, in some places, highly indecent and offensive. 
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. Soiii^jof the most elegant and highly wrought Hindoo 
works rose,” says l\[r. Colebrookc/ are reckoned 
amon|f"'^^'(ienis, in like manner as the ‘ Telemaque’ of 
T'enelon, and ' Tod Abels’ of Gesner. The most cele- 
brated are the Vasiivuduttii of Soobuiirlhoo, the Ddshd- 
koomaru of Dundee, and the Kaddrnburee of Vand. In 
the Vasuvuduttii, as in various compositions of the same 
kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, or even of 
sever tl, either in the preface, or in the body of the work, 
does not take them out of the class of prose. But other 
works exir^t, in which more frequent introduction of verse 
malies of those a class apart. It bears the name of Chdm- 
pdd: and of this kind is the Nilld-Chumpoo of Trivik- 
rumd. This style of composition is not without example 
in European literature. The ^ V^oyage de Bachuumont 
et de La Chapelle,’ which is the most known, if not the 
first instance of it, in French, has fournl imitators in that 
and in other la’iiguages. The Sufigskritd inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Chilmpoo.' The 
Indian dramas aro also instances of the mixture of prose 
and verse. Our own language exhibits too many in- 
stances of the first to render it necessary to cite any ex-"^ 
ample in exjdanation of the transition from verse to prosed 
In regard to mixture of languages, the Italian theatre 
presents iintances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo 
Beolco, surnamed lluzanti ; with this ditference, hoiP 
ever, that the dramas of Ruzanti and bis imitators are 
rustic farces; while the Indian dramatists intermingle 
various dialects in their serious compusilions.” 

‘See a very learned Kssay on the Siibg krita and Prakrits prosody, in the 
tenth volnme of the Asiatic Researches. 

' As the Niibingliu-Clmmpuo, octugu*Chuiupoo,VrindauaDa-Chiiu)poo, &c. 

’* Walker’s Memoir on Italian Ti aged'. 

2 u 
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Valmeekee, the author of the Raymaunu, is js^lled the 
father of Hindoo poetry. Respecting this po^j^e foL 
lowing legend is current amongst the Hindoos J Jfinttkii, 
the king of Mit’hila, being charmed with the poetrj^of 
the liamaytinii, sent for Yalmcekee, and requested him 
to write another epic poem, in celebration of the wars of 
the Panduvfis and the Kounivus. This, however, Val- 
incekee declined; when Phrashiirh and Vyasd, father 
and son, attempted a few verses. Those of the son were 
approved, and Vyasu l)ocaine the author of the Muha- 
bharutu. The poems next in estimation Jire the Shisoo- 
paltt bfidhu, bv king Maghii ; the Kaclumbiiree, by Vanfi- 
Bhiittu ; the works of Kalee-Dasu, the names of which 
will l)e found iu tho succeeding list of poems ; the Malil- 
tec-Madhuvfi, the Ooturu Rainu-Churittt, and theVeeru" 
ChQrittI, by Bhilvil-bhddtee ; the Kiratarjoneeyii, by 
Bharilvee; the Noishudhu, by Shrce-Hfirshil ; the Ve-f 
ncc-shngharu, by Bhuttu-Narayunu ; the Unurghil- 
Raghuvu, by Mooraree-Mishru ; the Prilsunnu-Raglidvijj 
by Pdkshd-Dhuru-Misliru ; the Viddgdhd-Madhuvd, by 
Jecvd-Goswainee, and the Geetd-Go\indd, by .Idyd- 
devu. It may be difficult to ascertain tlie perfod in 
which the poets before Kulee-Dasd lived, but this celo^ 
brated poet is known to have been [)atronizecl hy V^ikru- 
njadityd. The rest are of modern date: the last Hindoo 
raja whose reign was honoured with*iiie praises of living 
pdets, was Bhoju. 

The author here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on ' 
Wi^MedsuresofSiingslmlit Fnwc, iroin the Essay already 
mentioned ; 

The rules of Hindoo prosody are contained in sootrds, 
or brief aphorisms, the reputed author of which is Pingu* 
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lu-Nagu, a J[^bulou8 being, represented by mythologists 
ill the shapeWa serpent; and the same who, under the 
title of Piltilnjulee, is the supposed author of the Mdha- 
bhasl^yu, or great commentary on grammar, and also of. 
the text of the Yogu shastru ; and to whom likewise the 
text or the commentary of the Jyotishu annexed to the 
vedus, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pin- 
giilachyaryii, as he is sometimes called, on the prosody of 
Sungskritfi (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu, likewise 
ascribed to him), arc collected into eight books, the first 
of which allots names, or rather literal marks, to feet con- 
sisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second book 
teaches the manner in which passages of the vcdiis are 
measured. The third explains the variations in the sub- 
division of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the 
number of syllables, or tneir quantity, is not uniform* 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh, exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called monoschenrastic, or uniform, be- 
cause the same feet recur invariably in the same places* 
The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the 
whole, and contains rules for computing all the possible 
combinations of long and short syllables in verses of any 
length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody^ 
whose works appear to have been lost ; such as Shoitiivii» 
Kroushlikd, Tandin, and other ancient sages, Yaskd, 
Kashyupu, &c. Pinglilu’s text has been interpreted^ 
by various commentators; and, among others, by liula- 
yoodhii'Bhuttu, author of an excellent gloss entitled 
Mritu-sunjeevinee. A more modern commentary, or 
rather a paraphrase in verse, by Narayiinti-Bhilttil-Tara, 
under the title of V^rittoktee-Kutnu, presents the singu- 
larity of being interpreted Ihrougliout^in a double sense, 
by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled Piiriksha* 
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The Ugno*e pooranK is quoted for., a coriiplete 
system of prosody, founded apparently on Pingfilu’s 
aphorisms ; but whicli serves to correct or to supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises^ like- 
wise have been composed by various authors; and among 
others, by the celebrated poet Kalee-Dasii. In a short 
treatise, entitled Shrootu-Bodhu, this poet teaches the 
laws of vcrsidcation in the very metre to which they 
relate, and has thus united the example with the precept. 
The same mode has been also practised by many other 
writers on prosody; and, in particular, by Pinguln’s 
commentator Narayunfi-Bhftttil ; and by the authors of 
the VrittS Rutnakuru, and Vrittu-Durpunu. 

PingKlu’s rules of Silngskritu prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice by which this has 
been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet, or the syllables. Thus L, the initial of a word signi- 
fying short (lughoo), indicates a short syllable, fj, for a 
similar reason, intends a long one. The combinations of 
these two letters denote the several dissyllables : Ig sig- 
nifying an iambic ; gl a trochacus or choreus ; gg a spon- 
dee ; 11 a pyrrichius. The letters, M. Y.R.S.T. J.Bh. and 
N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables 
to as many short. A Sungskritu verse is generally 
scanned by these last mentioned feet ; with the addition 
of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the close of 
the verse, if necessary. This may be rendered plain by 
an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 
Scanned in the Indian' manner, a phaleucian verse, in- 
stead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would be 
measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, 
and a trochee ; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. 1. A sapphic verse 
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would be similarly measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, 
an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t, j. g. 1. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
shall, in describing the diflerent sorts of Sungskritfi metro, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, in which the 
iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapmst, and tri- 
brachys are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

“ The verse, according to the Siingskritu system of 
prosody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza, or 
strophe, commonly named a shloku, although this term 
* be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shown on tl*'' authority of Kalee*Dasu. 
The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de- 
nominated padu; or, considered as a couplet, it com- 
prises two versos subdivided into padiis or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called urdhii-sklohu, contains usually two padus ; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the prin- 
cipal pauses of the metre, which are accordingly indi- 
cated by lines of separation at the close of the sbloku and 
of its hemistich. When the sense is suspended to the 
close of a second shloku, the double stanza is denominated 
yoogmO : while one, comprising a greater number of mea- 
sures, is termed kooluku. In common with others, I 
have sometimes translated shloktl by verse,’’ or by 
couplet but in prosody it can only be considered as 
a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly 
marked until the close of the first half ; and, in confor- 
mity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as a 
tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
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form pauses which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Siingskritu 
verse, since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to 
remark, that the comparative length of syllables is deter- 
mined by the allotment of one instant or matril to a short 
syllable, and two to a long one ; that a natinally short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a 
double or conjunct consonant ; and that the last syllable 
of a verse is either long or short, according to the exi- 
gence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

Sungskritu prosOdy admits two sorts of metre; 
one governed by the number of syllables ; and which is 
mostly uniform or raonoscheniastic in profane poetry, 
but altogether arbitrary in various metrical passages of 
the vediis. The other is in fact measured by feet like the 
hexameters of Greek and Latin : but only one sort of 
this metre, which is denominated arya, is acknowledged 
to be so regulated; while another sort is governed by the 
number of syllabick instants or matrus.’’ 

In the Kavyu-Chundrika, by Rarnii-Chundru-Nyayu- 
Vageeshu, are found the following rules respecting the 
diSevent pt'opcrties of verse: — That sentence which con' 
tains goon&j ulankaru^ and rusu^ and the language of 
which is correct, we cull Kavyu, or a poem, of which 
there are three kinds: that which is most excellent, the 
excellent, and (be rejected. The most excellent is that 
which contai^is the greatest number of figures (vyung}f0 ; 
the excellent that which contains less; and the worst, 
that from which all poetical figure is absent. 

iThe qualities of verse igoonu) are connected with 
three divisions, ^hat in which a large number of com- 
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pound words' are found; that which is highly lucidt^ but 
ill which plebean words are not used ; and that in which 
passion or sentiment^ and mellifluous words abound. 

Ulunkaru (ornament) includes natural descriptions; 
similarity; comparison; succession; repetition, in lre« 
ference to meaning and description ; irony ; satire ; me* 
taphor; similarity admitting an exception;^ vibhavdna;^ 
sumasoktee;^ iitishiiyoktee, or the wonderful, or praise 
under the form of censure ;a tip iinhootee, containing a 
concealed meaning sookshmtl, containing a delicate disk 
tant or meaning;'^ purivrlttce,^ or that in which the 

' Tliis iS illustrated thus Oh beloved fthy face resembles the SUn--* 
without its spots." 

An effect without a cause. O beloved ! thy face is pure, tliwigli UAe 
not washed," 

* ExpresNHig much iu few words. The Hindoo fe^nale who never leaves 
her room, inner sees a btruiigcr, nor ever looks at the sun, is highly com- 
mended. Ill reference to this, the author thus illustrates the meaning of 
this word, suinasoktec, and dcsciibcs a poetical ornament : Addressing the 
koomoodu,widch expands its flower only in the night, he says, Be not too 
proud of tliy qualities as a suti-e ; we all know thee— thou dost not show 
even tliy face to tlie suu, yet thou renouncest not the bee [who lodges in thy 
bosom all night.] 

=» Example, (addressing himself to a female,) Thou art the greatest of 
plunderers ; other thieves purloin property wliieli is worthless ; tliou steal- 
est the heart ; they plunder in the night, thou in tlic day, &c." 

“ Example, speaking of the flute of Krisliuu ; This is not a flute, but 
something invented by Vidhata to destroy the family, cast, and excellent 
qualities of milk-maids. 

^ Example ; some Hindoos paint on the outside of their houses a picture 
of the sun. One day a paramour called on the wife of another, and by 
signs asked when he .should come to see her. She, being in company, was 
a/raid to speak, and therefore took some water in her hand and threw it 
on ll:e picture of the sun. 

** Example : Krishnu had been revelling with Chundraville^, to the neglect 
of Radha. The next morning vvheu he waited on Radha, she says, ** Last ' 
night thou remaiucHt awake, but eyes arc red [she means with Imgtr].** 
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ineauing is changed ; sflhoktee, that in which two persons 
are spoken of; ashcc, that which contains a blessing; 
and siinkeernti, that verse which contains several orna* 
ments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavyu-priikashii, by 
Miirraut’liu-Bhuttuj specimens of the nine (rusti) 

found in verse : 

Love. — A wife lamenting the departure of her hushemd. 
My ornaments are going — my tears are always falling — 
my patience too I cannot keep — iny heart desires to pre- 
, cede my beloved, whp has resolved to leave me. All 
these will go. If they must, Oh ! my Efe, why wilt 
thou not go with them. 

Risibility. — A Bramhun after his ablutions is re* 
turning homc^ when a harlot throws her salka on his head. 
He thus laments a’crpwg— Ha ! Ha ! a harlot has wound- 
ed me by throwing her lilthy saliva on my head, which I 
had purified by incantations. 

Courage. — Meghu-NaVhitj the son of Ilavunu^ com^ 
mg forth to the combat^ discovers several monheys ap- 
proaching^ the auxiliaries of Itamu^ and thus addresses 
them : — O all ye monkeys, striplings, renounce all fe^r 
in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the head of 
the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed 
to penetrate bodies like yours. — Addressing Luhhmunut, 
—0 son of S >omitra, stay where thou art ; why should I 
quarrel with thee? (contemptuously); I am Meghfr 
nat’hti. I have however some desire to see Ramfi, who 
has set bounds to the raging ocean. 
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Terror. — A detr pursued by Us enemy ^ 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer^ 

While the pui'juiiig chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As oil lie moves, to mark the distance 
j^twixt him and death : his hinder parts • 

A passage force into his veiy chest ; 

His sighs permit the half- devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground— his springing leg* 

Scarce toucli the earth. 

Pity. — A young deer ^ in the presence of the huntsmen^ 
anlitipaiing its own destruction. — If I attempt to 
move forwards, I am stopped by the Reva; and if I 
could swim across, the inaccessibly mountains present a 
wall on its banks ; — on the left I am stopped by a bound- 
less lake ; — on the right is the forest on fire — and behind 
me are the hunters, armed ,^ith dreadful arrows, thirsting 
for my blood. Whither shall I go ? How can I stay ? 

Peace.— To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls — 
the most powerful enemy, and the kindest friend--^tbe 
most precious gem, and a clod of earth — the softest bed, 
and the hardest stone — a blade of grass, and the most 
beautiful female — arc precisely the same. All I desire 
is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, 
1 may soon end my days. 

Disgust. — A jackal devouring a dead body in a ceme- 
tery. First, with his teeth he strips off the skin — then 
devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell— 
he next tears the flesli from the joints betwixt the toes 
and fingers— his eyes become inflamed— the blood and 
putrified matter drop from hisjaws 

Wonder. — A poet approaches a king^ as is usual^witk 
some adulatory couplets: — O mighty monarch; if my 
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verse may not offend tliee; and^ not pronouncing it false, 
if thou afford me thine attention, I will proceed. — TAc 
king. Why art thou so anxious to deliver a couplet 
under such suspicious circumstances i --The poet. O mighty 
monarch ! In the mind of a poet the marvellous labours 
after utterance : By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up; but by the briny tears of the widows of 
thine enemies, they have again been replenished. 

Rage. — PHrushooramu approaches . — His eyes resem- 
ble the blazing sun ; he is sharpening his axe on the 
protuberous scars on his own body ; at intervals he utters 
the sounds of warlike rage, hoo hdo ; the force of his 
breath seems sufficient to overturn tlie earth; again and 
again he prepares his bow, as eager to meet the enemy 5 
the earth contains not his equal in anger. 



other as of a mixed nature, sportive and plaintive. 

The same author points out a number of faults in 
verse, as, where the sounds are harsh, or where the 
words do not suit the occasion, arc unconnected, ex- 
cessive, unnecessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoetical, 
unmusical, misplaced, &c. 

SECT. XUlh— The Great Poems (Muha-Katyu). 

Maghu, or Shishoopalu-btidhu, written by different 
learned men, under the patronage of king Magii. — Com- 
ments on ditto, by Bhurutu, Lukshmee-nat’hd, Muhesh- 
wfirfi, Nrisinghu, Purflmanundil, Narayiinii, Siirvung- 
kiishii, Kiivee-viillubha, and MKllee-nat’hu. — “ The 
above work is an epic poem, flic subject of which is the 
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death of ShisIioopalQ, slain in war by Krtriin6 : it is en^ 
titled Shishoopaltl-btidhil, but is usually cited under tbe 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of 
bis family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Magti, though expresdy 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As 
the subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, this 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian 
taste for descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious 
description, has disfigured even this work, which is other- 
wise not undeserving of its high reputation. The two 
first cantos and the last eight ara^ suitable to the design 
of the poem. But the intermediate ten, describing the 
journey of Krishna with a train of ambroUs damsels, 

* D\varuka to Indrti^prtlbfhfi, is misplaced, and in 
than one respect exceptionable. The argument of 
^ oem is as follows : in the first canto, Narddd, com- 
missioned by Indrii, visits Krislind, and incites him to 
war with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Sbishoopald, king 
of the Ch6dees. In the second, Krishnd consults with 
his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately 
commenced, or he should first assist Yoodhisht’hirfi in 
completing a solemn sacrifice which had been appointed 
by him ; the result of the consultation is in favour of the 
latter measure : and accordingly, in the third canto, 
Krishnd departs for Yoodhishfhirti's capital. In the 
thirteenth he arrives, and is welcomed by the Pandfivtis. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun ; and, in t^e 
next, Shishoopalu, impatient of the divine honours paid 
to Krishnd, retires with his partisans from the place of 
sacrifice. A ncgociation ensues ; which is however inef- 
fectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occu- 
pies two cantos. In the eighteenth, both armies issue to 
VOL. IV. 2 c 
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the field of battle, dnd the conflict commences. The battle 
continues in the next canto, whicli describes the discom* 
fiture and slaughter of Shishoopalu’s army. In the last 
canto, the king, grown desperate, darefe Krishnu to the 
coitibat. They engage, and in the Indian nuuiner fight 
with supernatural weapons. Shishoopalu assails his 
enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by means 
of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous 
arms, which Krislini/ extinguishes by a neptunian wea- 
pon. The combat is prolonged w ith other miraculous 
arms, and finally Krishna slays Shishoopalu with an ar- 
row.’*® 

Noishudhil, by Shree-llilrshu.— Comments on ditto, by 
Bhfirtltil, Mdha-d6vu, Nara-yunu, Nrisinghu, and Piinl- 
makirindtl. — This work is a poem in (wenty-two cantos 
on the marriage of Nulu, king of Noishudhil, abd 
ytlntPc, daughter of Bheemii, king of Yidurbhil. It iS a 
favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though con- 
fessedly not free from faults, is by many esteemed the 
most beautiRil composition in the Sungskritil language. 
The marriage of Ntllu and Dilmilyuntee, his loss of his 
kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent devices of 
Kalce disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery 
of him, and his restoration to his proper form and to his 
throne, are related in the Nillorliiyu: their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of the Mrihabharutti, and 
Ore the subject of a novel in prese and verse, by Trivi- 
kfrtimti-BhViti, entitled Nulu-Chdmpod or Dumdyuntee- 
Ktit^ha. Shrce-IIfirshfi’s poem, though containing much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very 

author is indebted to Mr. Colcbrookc for these accounts of the coji - 
or the MOha-Kavyus. 
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barren of incident. It brings the story no further than 
the marriage of Ndlii and Ddmiiyiintee, and the descrip* 
tioii of their mutual affection and happiness, which con^ 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kalec. The 
romantic and interesling adventures subsequent to, the 
marriage, as told in the Nulodfiyfi, are here wholly omit- 
ted: while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, 
which is but too well accommodated to the taste of his 
countrymen, indulges ip glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” 

Blifittoc, by Bhdrtree-Hdree. — Comments on ditto, by 
Blittriitu, Naraydnu, Purumanundti, and Nrisinghfi. — 

This poem relates to the adventures of Ramii : it ii 
comprised in 32 cantos. Being composed purposely for 
the practical illustration of grammar, it exhibits a studied 
v|irit?ty of diction, in which words anomalously inflected 
are most frequent. The style, however, is neither ob- 
scure nor inelegant : and the poem is reckoned among 
the classical compositions in the Silngskritii language. 
The author was Bhurtree-Hiiree : not, as might be sop* 
posed from the name, the celebrated brother of Vikril- 
iiiadityh : but a grammarian and poet, who was son of 
Shrcc-Dhuru-Swamee, as we are informed by one of his 
scholiasts 7idya-Vinodu.” 

Bhaminee-vilasu, a miscellaneous poem,by jQggfinnat^- 
liii-Kuviraju. — A comment on ditto. 

Rughoo-Vungshil, by Kalee-Dasii.*--€omiiieilts oh 
ditto, by Bhuriitfi, Vrihuspatee-Mislirfi, Pftrfiman&ndfi* 
NrisinghQ, and Narayiinfl. — This work, whidhisamong 
the most admired compositions in the Sflngskritfl tongue, 

2 c 2 
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contains the history of Ramd, and of his predecessors and 
successors from Dileepa, father of Rughoo, to Dgnivdrnii, 
a slothful prince, who was succeeded by his u idow and 
posthumous son. The first eight can top relate chiefly to 
Rtighoo, with whose history that of his father Dileepa, 
and of his son UjS, is nearly connected. The next eight 
concern Ramd, whose story is in like manner intimately 
connected with that of his father Ddshdrdt’hd, atid of his 
sons Kooshd and Ldvu. The three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Kooshd, from Utit'hee to Ug- 
nivdmd,both of whom are noticed at considerable length : 
each being the subject of a single canto, in which their 
characters are strongly contrasted ; while the intermediate 
princes, to the 'number of twenty, are crowded into the 
intervening canto, which is little else than a dry gen^a. 
logy.— The adventures of Ramd are too well known to 
require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the chief circumstances of his story, and narrates 
them nearly as they are told in the- mythological poems, 
the theogenies, but with far greater poetical embellish- 
ments. Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed 
sacred (not excepting from this censure the llamaydnd 
of Valmeckee), is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in 
ornament than abundant in repetitions. Ramu’s achieve- 
ments have been sung by the propha.ne as frequently as 
by . the sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable 
place in many of the poorands, and is the sqlc object of 
Yalmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udhyatmii- 
Ramaydnd, which is ascribed to Vyasd. A fragment of a 
Ramaydnf. attributed to Boudhaydnd is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
philoswhical poem, usually cited under the title of Yogd- 
Vi^ip|’h&, is a part of aRamaydnd, comprising the edu- 
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cation of the devout hero. Among propliane paema 00 
the same subject, the Rughoo-Viingshtl and the Bhfiltee- 
Kavy u, with the RaghdvQ-PaBddveejd, are the mtost es- 
teemed in Sunglkritu, as the Rumayund of ToolQsee- 
Dasu, and the Ramu-Chundrika of K^shdvd-Dasd arfe ili 
Hiiidee. The minor poets, who have employed them- 
selves on the same topic, both in Sdngskritd and in the 
Prakritd and provincial dialects, are by far too numerous 
to be here specified.” 

Koomaru-siimbhuvu, by Kalee-Dasii. — Comments on 
ditto, by seven learned men. — This poem “ has the ap- 
pearance of being* incomplete : and a tradition runs, that 
it originally consisted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess Parvfitee, ks daughter 
of mount Himaluyd, a ‘d celebrates the religious auste- 
rities by which she gained Shivii for her husband ; after 
Kundurpu, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Shivtt with a 
passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the 
fiery wrath of the god. The personages, not excepting 
her father, tlie snowy mountain, are described with hu- 
man manners and the human form, and with an exact 
observance of Indian costume. 

Kiratarjooneeyu,^ by Bhariivee. — Comments on ditto 
by six pfindits.— The subject of this celebrated poem is 
tjrjoonu’s obtaining celestial arms from Sbivti, IndfS, 
and the rest of the gods, to be employed against Oooi^o- 
dhfind. It is by a rigid observance of severe austerities 
in the first instance, and afterwards by bis prowess in a 
conflict with Shivii (inlhe disguise of a mountaineer), 
that Urjooml prevails. This is the whole sutgeet of the 

^ Kirata is the name of a tribe of mountaineers* 'rhls term therefore 
means, the mountaineers and Urjoonii. 

2 0 3 
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poem, which wilh the Koomarii and Rughooof Kalee- 
Dasd, the Noishddhd of Shrec^-Hdrshti, and Maghti’s epic 
poem, is ranked among the six excellent compositions in 
Sdngskritij« 

Ndlodd^'d, by Kalee-Dasti. — Comments on ditto by six 
learned men.— “ This is a poem in four cantos^ comprising 
220 couplets or stanzas, on the adventures of Niilu alid 
Ddmdydntee, a story which is already known to the Eng- 
lish reader, having been translated by Mr. Kinch r^ley, 
of Madras. In this singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
are combined in the termination of the verses : for the 
hree or four last syllables of each hem'stich within the 
stanza are the same in sound though different in sense. — 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. It is supposed 
to have been written in emulation of a short poem (of 22 
stanzas) similarly constructed, but with less repetition of 
each rhyme ; and entitled, from the words of the chal- 
lenge wilh which it concludes, Ghdttikurpuru.” 

Dramatic Poems. 

, Mdha-Natdkd, by Hdnooman, the subject, the history 
ofRamu. A comment on ditto, by Chundru-shehhdru. — 
Ubignahd-Shfikoontulu, by Kalce-Dastt. This poem 
relates to Doomshmdntd, a king of the race of the sun, 
and his queen ShdkoontQla. The king married this lady 
while on a hunting party, but in consequence of the curse 
of the sa^e Ooorvasd, the king, not being able to identify 
his queen, ret^unced her. The queen possessed a ring 
belon^iig to the king, but had the misfortune to lose it 
while bathing^ A fisherman found it in the^belly of a fish, 
and it to the king, who recognized it as that given 

to the queen: he seeks her; finds her, with her 
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mother Menuka, in heaven ; and returns with her to 
earth, where they enjoy much happiness together;— Com- 
ments on ditto, by Vasoo-d6vu and Shhnkttrti. — UnQrgftT 
Rhaghuvil, by Mooraree-Mishnl ; a poem respecting 
Ramu ; the subj^t matter extracted from the Ramayhim, 
— Malutee-Madhuv ii, by Bhuvd-bhddtee ; on the amours 
of Madhlivii and Maliltre. — A comment on ditto, by 
Maluntee.— V'enee sungharu, by Bhuttii-Narayilnd, re- 
specting the war^botwixt thePandnvns and the Kourtfvns. 
— A comment on ditto. — Malu-vikagnee-mitru, byKalee- 
Dasu, a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan 
Maliivika and Ugnee-mitru. — Moodra-rakshttsti, by 
Kalee-Dasn. — A comment on ditto. — -OotOrd-Barad- 

tt 

chdritn, by lihuvd-bhodtec. — This drama refers to the 
contest betwixt Ramdand his sons (then unknown) Ldvd 
and Koosliu. — Veerd-cliuritd, by Bhuvd-bhootee, a poem 
respecting tho war of Ilamd with Raviirid.— Prdsdnnd- 
Raghuvn, I>y Pukshu-Dhnrd'Mishrd, the principal hero 
Ramu, — \^idugdhu-lVTadhdvd 5 by Jeevu-Goswamee, This 
drama respc ci^ tlio licentious amours of Krishnd. — ^Ldlitd* 
Madliuvu, by Jeevd-Goswarnee, on the revels of 
Krisli n u . — P r u bod h u-di d rid rod dy d , by Krishn u-M rshr d, 
on the effects of secular anxiety, and on devotion* — 
Kadurnburee, an unfinished work by Vand-bbtittii. — 
Oosha-hrirdnu, on the amours of Uniroodbd, the grand- 
son of Krishnu, and Oosha, the daughter of king Pnod. 
— Oodaru-RagIid\ d, on the history of Ramd. — Ntirdka^- 
soord-dhwungsund, on the destruction of ^he gi^t 
Nurdku by Krishnu. — Dhurmd-vijuyd,by Bhanoo-Ddttd- 
Mishru, a poem on the excellent qualities df YoodhishP* 
bird. — Vecrd-Raglidvd,^^by Apyayee*Deeksbitd, on. the 
exploits of Ramd. — Vikrdmmorvushce, by KaleerDasd^ 
on the amours of V^ikrumdsenu, the son of Indrd and 
Oovdshee, a heavenly courtezan. — Parijatd-bfirdnd, by 

2 c 4 
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Gopalfi-Dasii, on the war of Krishnil with Indrd, for the 
flower ParijatQ, which he wished to present to one of his 
wives, Sdtyilbhama. — Naganttnda.— PrOtapd-Roodra, a 
work named after its author. — Bhojd-pjj^bdndhd, the his- 
tory of king Bliojdjby himself. — Choitdiiyd-chdndroddyd, 
b;^ Jeevd-Goswamee, a work relative to Choitdnvd. 


Small Poems. 


Hdngsd«Do5td, by Jecvd-Goswamee, on the amours 
of Kridhnd and the milk-maids. — Meghd-Dootd, by 
Kale&Oastl.— A comment on ditto, by Kdvoe-Rutnd. 

This elegant little poem, comprising no more than 116 
stanzas, supposes a ydkshu, or attendant of Ko'overu, to 
have been separated from a beloved wife by an impreca- 
tion of the god Kooverd, who was irritated by the negli- 
gence of the attendant in suffering the celestial garden 
to be trodden down by Indrd's elephant. The distracted 
demi-god, banished from heaven to the earth, where 
be takes his. abode on a hill on which Ramd once so- 
journed,^ entreats a passing cloud to convey an affec- 
tionate message to bis wife.^’^ Pddankd-Dootd, on the 
amours of Krishnd and Radha, &c. — Toolnsec-Dootd, by 
Voidfl-NaPhd, a similar poem. — Chdndra-Lokd, with a 
conimept. — Chitrd-Mcemangsa. — Bhikshatdnit. — Go- 
vdrdhdnd, by povdidhund, respectiLg the intrigues of 
Krishnd.— A comment on ditto. — Sdrdswutee-Kdnt’hfib- 
'hfirdnd* — Sooryd-Shdtdkd, by Mdyoord-Bhdttd, in praise 
of the sun.— Ooddbfivd-Dootd, by Roopd-Gosw^fmee, on 
the intrigues of Krishnd.— Madbuvu-Dootd, a similai' 
poern^ by the same pdndit.— Ghdf'tfikdrpftru ; the author 
has given bis own name to this Vork on the seasons.— 


» Called Hamti-giree. 

H. Wiltfon, Esq. given a translation of this poem. 
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Shiimbhoovihifiil, hy Juguiiiiat’hti, on the deeds orShiVit 
— Kilmdla-Vilasd, by ditto, on the excellencies^ of Ldkstih 
mee. — Kdlavilasd, by ditto, on the charms of women. — 
Singhasiin-Oopak||yanil, on the virtues of VikidmadityS. 
— Radha-Soodhanidhee, by Goswamee, on the amours of 
Krishnil and Radha. — Viivvu-Mungulti,' ^ poem, by -a 
writer of this name, in praise of Krishnii. — A comment 
on ditto. — Madhttvanulu. — Dhfinunjuya-Vijdyfi, on tb«i 
exploits of Urjoonu.— Vriltu-Riitnakurti, and a comment. 
Krishnu-Leela-Tiirungiiicc, by Jeevu-CJoswamee on the 
revels ofKrishnu. — Sooktee-Kurnamritd, by Shree-DhSrit- 
Dasd, on various subjects. — ShunkijrQ-Digvijttyd, on the 
actions of Shivu. — Umuroo-Shutukii, by Umdroo, on the 
female seX. — Comments, by Vidya-)^inodd and SbdnkS* 
racharyu. — Vishnoo-Bhuktee-Kdlpu-Ldta, by VabhStd, 
on devotedness to Vishnoo. — Oojjdlti-NeelHmfinee, by 
Jeevu-Goswarnee, on the revels of Krishnd. — Ramtt* 
Cfadiulru-Chundrika, on the actions of Rarnd.^Unirfid- 
dhii-Vijfiyu, on the actions of Unirilddhd, the son of 
Krishnu.— Voiragyd-Shutukii, by Bhttrtree-illttree, bn 
devotion and abstraction. — Shringaru-Shiltdkfi^ by ditto, 
on gallantry. — Hflree-Leela, on the amours of Krishnii, 
with a comment. — Vyasoo Devd-Kavyd, on a similar 
subject. — Gourangd-Cdnoddeshu, by Roopfl-Goswampe, 
onChoitunyd and his followers.—Hdree*Bhdktee-Ltlbifrce, 
on Krishnu. — V’islinoo-Bhdktee-DfirpdntI, on faith, in 
Vishnoo. — Sdtpddyd-Rdtnakdrd, by Govindd-VishartldB.^ 
— ^Anfindd-Ldhdree. — Comments on ditto, by J dgtideeshtff 
This ia?a hymn of which ShdnkdracharyB is the reputed 
author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of 
Mdha-dcvd. It compi^ds a hundred stetozas ofoirth|Kibx 
poetry, held in great estimation by the devout followers 
of Shdnkdru.” — - Chouru*ptlnchasika, coinjfrising fifty 
stanzas by Chourd, who, being* detected in an intrigue 
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tvitb a liing;'.s daughter, and condemned to (|patb, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love. — FTid)^vulee. — 
I^ooshpavulee.— Ooildhilvu-CijuritrUjOnKrishnii.— Bhugu- 
T'unnanul-Koumoodee, by Lukshiiicc-D|ui u . — A comment 
onditto.^-Koiilookri-ltutiiaknrijjcindKonlookQ-Survijsvvn, 
hy Gopec-Nat’hu, facetious poems. — Nuvu-Rutnu, the his- 
tory of the nine pundits employed at the court ofVikru- 
inadityu.— Souuduryu Luhriiec, by Shunkuracharyu, on 
the beauties of Doorga. — Shringaru-Tiluku, by Kalee- 
Dasu, on gallantry. — Koomanl-Bharguvcevu, on the 
contest betwixt Purushoo-Ramh and Kartikeyu. — Govin- 
clu-Lcclamritu, by Jeevu-Goswamee. 

i^atires^ or works co^vcf/ing tzco nieanings in each sentence. 

fiaghflvii-panduvecyu, by Kilvirajil. A comment on 
ditto. — This is an instance of a complete poem, every 
canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed 
Vi^ith studied ambiguity; so that it nmy, at the option of 
tihe reader, be interpreted as relating tlie history of Ilamu 
and pther descendants of Diishurut’hu, or that of Yood- 
bist’birii and other sons of Pandoo. The examph\ of tl)is 
singular style of composition had been set b) Soobhndhoo, 
it! the story of Vasuvn-Diitta and Yaiiu-Bhuttu, in his 
u n fin ii^heri work entitled Ka(luml)uree ; as is hinted by 
hkuviraju. Both these workS; wlii.h, like the Dushu- 
If.oomarii of Ddndce, are prose compositions in poetical 
language, and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed 
e:Khibit continual instances of terms and phrases employed 
in a dohble sense ; but not, like tlie Raghu vu-Panduveeyu, 
tn/o. distinct stories told in thef^same words. — VasttVil- 
l>utta, by Soobundoo. The ostensible subject of this 
pc>em is thl^ marriage of Kiindilrpu KtUoo and Vasdvfi* 
Dffitta, but in this a^^gory various sybjects^are displayed. 
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— Kadumbra*^ by Vanu-Bhiitta. — Vidiigda-Mookhfi- 
Mundftnu/ In this work, the question and answer are 
contained in the same words. 

Works called Ckurhpdo^ containing both prose and verse* 

Nrisinghil-CIminpoo, on the incarnation of Vishnoo, 
lialf-Iion half-man. — Vidwiinmodii-Turunginee, by Chi- 
riinjeevuj on the opinions of the different Hindoo sects. 
— Nriln-Chiimpoo, or the history of King Niilil. — Gttnga^ 
Chfimpod, on the goddess Gunga. — Antindii-KiIndQ- 
Chnmpdd. - Viindavunii-Chumpoo, ^on the amours of 
Krishnu : — Chitrii-Chtimpoo, by Vaneshvvttril-Vidyaldn* 
kard, on the actions of king Chitru-Senu, of Burdwan.* 

On Poetical Measures {dkundii.) 

Chundomdnjurec, by Gunga-Dasu. — Pingdlfi-Vrittee, 
by Pingularcharyu. — Shrootubodhn, by KaleS-DasB. — 
Pingulu-Prukashd.— Cliundomala. — Cbdndovrittee. 

Ilf/mns (Surrgeetu,) 

Geelu-Govindu, by Juyu-Devu.— Comments by Nara- 
ydnu,Krishnu-Duttu, and Poojarce-Goswamee. — Geettt* 
(ureeshd, — Geetd-Shunkdru. — Geetii-Gonreeshtl. — 
gu-Mala. — Sdngcctd Rutiiakurn. — Ganu-Vidya. — Sfip-* 
gcctfi-Ddrpund. — Sungcetfi-Kuhiisyu. * 


Specimens of Hindoo Poetry* 

Brief Descriptions of the Six Seasons^ extracted from different** 

authors. 

The demy Season* 






' He has not been dead longer than do or 60 years. 
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CTROT TTTTtW W 

t^rt^^TOfTT: tl 

The day of the dewy season is no sooner born than, like the 
resolution of a seduced female, or the levity of chaste wife, 
or the affection of a prostitute, or the love of pleasure in a 
bashful bride, or the quarrels of husband and wife, or the 
prosperity of the wicked — it dies.— From the SooktikurnamritU , 
a compilation. 

Winter, 


WT gtt^T^Tri: 1 

I^T fTrT: 1 

5r1%RTrT<t5Tf Td 


3Rtq<rqttm|T qtqrfq q h- 



This season, as a king, with the cold winds for his retinue, 
advances from Himaluyu to conquer tlie earth— he destroys 
the piide of the most powerful : the lord of dap, filled with 
fear, t^kes refuge in the south-ci st ; ** every morning the 
shivering ws^etch, raising his head, seeks him in vain; dap, 
mourning the loss of his lord, constantly wastes away ; the 
•water lily, having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head 
beneat|& the waters ; Jire, having lost all his energy, retires to 


^ The wai'iD quarter. 
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the cottage of |Jie poor, covering himself with rags, so that 
even the starving wretch sets him at defiance. ** 


sefTrT^ 

1 



The coldness of^the water excites the same fears in the 
mind, as the presence of a serpent; a fire without smoke 
awakens the same desires as the breasts of a female in the 


mind of the unchaste ; the rays of the sun cheer the heart 
like the birth of a son ; the impression of the cold wind on 
the body, resembles unkind words from the lips of a friend. 

Spring* 

^^rrT?irT3TTo^ \ 

§JTf^ \ 

^ u • 

The winds from mount Muluyii bring on their wings the 
fragrance of the cloves— the humming jof the bees, and the 
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sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in th|^ thickets of the 
grove — the fresh leaves of the tiinialu send forth a fragrance 
resembling musk— the flowers of the Butea frondpsa resemble 
the nails of Cupid covered with the hearts’ blood of unfortu- 
nate lovers — the flower of the punnagii resembles the sceptre 
of Cupid, and the bees sitting on the flower of the most 
fragrant pandanus, his quiver. Xrishnii, at this season, plays 
his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the se* 
verest misery. — Juyu-Devu, 

ct,<JrfrgoiT q[?TfWT: 11 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, 
Spring advances, in the habit of a monarch, accompanied by 
Cupid, his commander, whose bow is formed of the flowers— 
his bowstring of the rows of bees resting on the flowers — 
and his arrows of the buds of the mango. Chiindru [the 
moon] is his counsellor, and the bees and the cuckoo are his 
attendants. 

>T IT 

^%^FrT: 

The wind of mount li^luyii, let loose, in gentle gusts, from 
the mouths of the serpents which had devoured it, is proceed- 
ing to |iimaliiy& to be cooled. The cuckoo^ cheered by the 
sight.^ the mango b^ds, utters in every forest the sweet 4SOund 
kooboo, koohoo.-^i^^-Sb/v^. 
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^ Summer. 

HjfTTj a 

During this seai^, the earth, through the intensity of thie 
heat, may be compared to a female left in the bloom of youth 
in a state of widowhood ; ‘ — the scorching wind resembles th< J 

o 

breath of the serpent Ununtii, at the churning of thesea;<>» 
— the sun in the heavens exhibits the countenance of a person 
puffed up with the possession of riches and the world iai 
become motionless, like the eyes of 'the contemplative yogee*. 
— From the SooJctikurmfnrllP 

The rainy Season* 

This season, the delight of the amorous, comes, like a king 

* This allusion brings before us a most dreadful fact connected with 
the Hindoo custom of marrying girls in tbeir infancy • vast multitudes ^ 
of these arc left widows wliile they remain children, and, as they arc 
forbidden ever to marry again, they almost iimriably lose tbeir chastity ; 
and thus the houses of thousands of HIndypecome secret brothels. 

This legend is found in the lildhabhJ^Bh, The gods and the giants 
united todnirn the ocean, to obtain ibew^|^ot life. They twisted thfc 
serpent-god Uiifinta round mount MOndiiru, and the gods laid hold of 
the head, and the giants of the tail, whirliKg^the mountaia round in the 
sea, as the milkman his stick in the act of churning; but such was the 
heat of tlKJ breath of Uniiiilu, that the ^ods, unable to endure it^ exchang- 
ed places with the giants. 
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Hitting on a cloud-formed intoxicated elephant ; the lightning 
Ips &ig, and the thunder his large kettie-drum,—KiiilS’Dasu. 


'•cRrrf^ Id 

The streams formed in the vallies, are become yel 
with white, and carry on .their surface Wprms, strkwsi and 
idust ; they pursue their course in so serp|i||pe a manner", that 
Uhe frogs become affrighted at their approach.— 

Id 


The air is filled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters are 
covered with darkness, so that the day is knojvrn only by the 
fragrance of the water-lily, and the night by the scent of the 
white nymphsa, wafted by the gentle zephyrs. — Vishwunafku. 

1%3ftr3T 1tqT^nc1%STO^T d 

* Vishnoo, whose eyes are the sun ana moon, having retired 
to sleep, the world is left in darkness. — Ibid. 


^ ^TftrTT 
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The clouds^ seizing tlie lightning, are in search of thei^sun]^ 
to inflict upon him deserved punishment, for shortening the 
night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for afflicting the 
earth by his rays, and burning up the forests . — From the Sookti- 
hurnamritu. 


The sultry Season. 


'ft 


The earth is become white, covcfbd with the srcclteum 
spontaneum — the night is turr.;;d into day bj»^ the effulgence of 
the moon— the rivers arc become white with geese— so are the 
pools, filled with the water liilics ; the forests, covered with 
the echites scholaris, and the gardens with the profusion of 
the great flowered jessamine. 


Description of the beautiful Whence 

did Vidliata procure the materials to form so exquisite'^ 
a countenance as that of Duinuyuntee ? lie took a por- 
tion of the most excellent part of the moon, to form this 
beautiful face. Does any one seek a proof of this? Let* 
him look at the vacuum [spots] left in the moon. — Shree- 
Hurshu. 


Another description of a female.— Her eyes rfsemble 
the full-blown nymphsea ; her face ^e full-moon ; her 
arms, the charming stalk of the lotos; her flowing trv^ssea 
the thick darkness.— 

" The queen of NtUfi, a king ot tlieWce Of the sun. 

TOL. IV. 2d 
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Ahother . — This beautiful nymph is nothingj^less than 
an arpher; her eye-brows form the bow; the two extre- 
mities of her eyes, the bow-string, and her eyes, the 
arrow. Whom does she seek to wound ? My deer- 
formed heart. 

1 ., " 

Another . — Thy eyes have been formed 
nympheea ; thy face from the lotus ; thy teettf^TO^^ilie 
flowers of the pu||^escent jasmine ; thy^ips from the bud- 
ding leaves of the spring ; and from the yellow colour of 
the chiimpil,'^ the whole body — Wherefore, then, has Vi- 
dhata made thy heart hard as a stone ? 

Another . — Thine have completely eclipsed those 

of the deer: why then add kajulri?^ Is it not enough 
that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poi- 
soned arrows ? 


IMITATION OF A COUPLET, 

Sent from Gour, hy LukstnUnu-s^nu, to Ait father JiuUaln-senu, (he Emperor 
of Delhi, on hearing of the- Emperor^ s attachment to a female of Ions cast, 
Tliy cooling pow’r, O Water, all confess, 

But most the pilgrim wandering o'er tlie sands : 

His parched lips in strains of rapture bless 

The cooling cheering draught from thine indulgent lunds. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair. 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos hews, 

And,.touched by thee, though sinking in despair, 

Nations as pure become as Hiuialuyuii snows. 

Nor do thy virtues here their limits find. 

Nymph of the ehrystal stream, but thou dost bless . 

* With life, and health, an^ pleasure, all mankind, ^ ' 

Pound at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. ; 


Should'st lAoiitheu seek the swift descending way, 

Ah! whoflha^ Itfpose, or who thy progress stay ? 

*> Michelia CbamiNii. Wi€x 

►plied to the lower eye-lid is supposed by 
telling appearance to the eyes. 


f An ore of lead^ 
the Asiatics to 
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Dramatic. 

Scene in the palace of Junuku, where the nupttaU of Ramiji had been celeip 
brated the preceding evening. 

Enter Piirushoo^ Ram u. [Seeing Ramii, he says to 
is that Ramu, dressed in nuptial garments^ 
wlllH^Wunger brother. Ah! Ah! half a boy and half 
a mati;! Instead pf Kamii,'* they havc^alled him Ramtt. 
He has been formed with all the three qualities, beauty^ 
courage, and that which excites admiration. He is more 
beautiful than the god of love. With his two arms he 
has outdone Muha-Devu ; and the wonders of his person 
eclipse those of the god wearing ^e crescent. 

LuLshmunit. I sec in Inm [Purttshoo-Ramfl] courage 
and benevolence united, for he carries with him the arms 
of the warrior, and the distinctive mark of the bram- 
liiin. In him are united both casts, the bramhQn and the 
kshutriyu. 

Ramu. Brother, thou knowest not ; but this is Bhar- 
gilvu [a descendant of Bhrigoo], The two brothers walk 
up lo Purushoo-Ramu^ and^ with joined hands ^ RamA 
speaks : Oh ! Bhug uvan ! thou art the jewel in the head’ 
of the race of Bhrigoo ; with my younger brother, I bow 
to thee. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Oh ! beloved youth, be thou victo- 
rious in war. 

Ramu. Oh ! Bhug&van ! th<|||^f^rest upon me the 
highest favour. 

’ The god of' 
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PHrushoo-Ramu. [Oppressing his anger against Ra* 
mu. Why should 1 be oOeuded ^vith Ramil, a child so 
meek) and beautiful as the moon ? But how can 1 spare 
him who has broken the bow of my guide Shivu, as one 
breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot be right that I should, 
with my axe, reduce to widowhood this child Sheeta, the 
daughter of king Jilnuku. Yet how should thit^^ the 
enemy of the neck of Renooka, be pacified 
ing Rama. Thus far my salutation — words of course. — 

Ramu^ (laughing). What then is in thy mind ? 

Purushoo-Ramu. I eagerly desire to satiate this har- 
dened axe with the blood of both thine arms — those arms 
swelled with pride through having broken the bow of my 
guide Shivu — the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Ramu. To favour or to destroy, I am thine : but why 
art thou oilended? 

Piirushoo-Ramu. What! art thou blinded by pride? 
Thou hast done it—and I am the avenger — still art thou 
insensible Hast thou not broken the bow which compel- 
led the wife of the giant Tripofwu to perform the duties 
of a widow — the bow of the guid»* of the world ? 

Ramu. O Bhuguyan ! through the falsehoods of others, 
thou hast defiled thyself with anger against one who is 
innocent. 

Purushoo-Ramu. Is then the bow of Mfiha-Ddvfi 
still perfect ? 


Ramu. No< 
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Purushoo-Ramu, How then canst thou be innocent ? 

Ramu. I know not whether I touched it or not. It 
was broken without an agent. What have 1 done ? ^ 

Piirushoo-Rmnu. What ! art thou piercing me with 
a spear of sandal wood ? But, why should I any lunger 
hold eonversc with thee (taunlingli/^ and grasping his 
axe^) Oh ! Ramii ! Breaking the bow of Muha-Devrt, 
thou art become a heinous sinner — therefore shall this 
axe be plunged into thy neck. 

Ramu. Prepare ! For whether this golden chain con- 
tinue on my neck, or thy axe be plunged therein, against 
brarahnns we make no war. Whether the eyes of my 
spouse be ornahiented with paint, or filled with tears ; or, 
whether others behold iny beautiful face, or I behold the 
face of Yumri, still we are nothing in the presence of 
bramhiins. 

PuriishooRamu. Dost thou, presenting the reveren- 
tial salutation, esteem me as a common bramhfin ? Art 
thou so proud of being a kshiitriyii, that thou despisest 
the bramhuns ? 

Ijukshmhnu. O brainhnn, it does not become us even 
to mention the subject of war before thee, for we are all 
destitute of strength : thou dwellest in the heights of 
strength [the expression is, on the heads of the strong] ; 
the strength of the kshiitriyus lies in this (holding out his 
bow), and this has but one goonu,'' but that in which thy 
strength lies, (the poita,} has nine. 

^ Goonu means a quality as well 
2 D 3 


)W'8triog. 
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Ramu. Oh ! brother ! To address words destitute of 
reverence to this person, who is at once so excellent, a 
sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

Purnshoo-Rimu. What fault has he (Lukshmiinii) 
done ? The fault belongs to me and to this axe, that we 
did not destroy his ancestors.’ 

Ramu, O BhSguvan ! spare him. It is not proper 
that thou shouldst be so incensed against a suckling child, 
[literally, a child with its mother’s milk in his throat]. 

Puruthoo-Ramu. What dost thou call him ? Rather 
say, the poison-throated child. 

Lukshmunu, O Bhtigiivan ! And art not thou the dis- 
ciple of the poison-throated 

Purushoo-Ramu, Ha ! Because I gave this name, art 
thou then niy sacred guide ? 

Lukshmunu, O Bhuguvan ! I spoke this in reference 
to another subject. Thou knowest that Chundru (the 
moon) mounted the head of Miiha-Dcvu, and yet he was 
not incensed : thou art the disciple of Muha-Dcvu, there- 
fore thou wilt not be oflended with me : this was my 
meaning. 

* This conqueror and butcher of tlickblmtriyus is in fact upbraiding him- 
self for having 8pai*ed an ancestor of RanuVs, and thereby now subjecting 
himsel/ to wbM he considers the contemptuous expressions of these two 
boys. 

^ A name of Shivii, derived from the fable, that Ibis god drank theuui- 
vei’se-destroying poison, {produced at the churning of tSfe sea, and ihcirby 
burnt his throat* 
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Description of the excellent qualities of the family of 
Ramu^ from the Rughoo^Viingshoo^ by Kalee'-Dasu. — 
1 bow to Doorga and Shivn, the father and mother of the 
workij who are constantly united as words and their 
meaning. I how to them, that I may obtain words and 
their meaning. Where is the race born from the sun ? 
Where in me is there even a scanty share of wisdom, 
and liow shall I, with nothing but a raft made of the 
tranks of plantain trees, cross this ocean ? Weak in wis- 
dom, I seek the praise bistowcd on the poets, but shall 
receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dwarf 
stretching out his arms to reach the fruit which is alone 
within the reach of the tail. But, seeing the ancient po- 
ets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to 
‘ this race, therefore I may ]>roceed, for the thread finds a 
passage after the gem has been perforated by the diamond. 

I will therefore describe die race of Rttghoo : If I can 
find blit few words, still I wdll proceed, for the excellent 
qualities of this family have entered my cars, and I can- 
not rest. Piirc‘ from the very birth ; they lindeviatingly 
pursued an object till it was accomplished ; they reigned 
to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots as- 
cended to heaven; in the performance of sacrifices, they 
tenaciously adhered to the rules of the shastrii ; they pre- 
sented to every suppliant the boon he asked, however 
great; they awarded punishments perfectly suited to the 
crime ; they arose from sleep at the time appointed by the 
shastru ; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing 
alms ; for the preservation of truth, they used few words ; 
they fought and conquered only for glory ; they entered 
into the connubial state, only for the sake of oiTspring; 
in childhood they sought learning ; in youth, they pur- 
sued secular affairs ; in old age, they imitated the her- 
mits ; and in the last stage of life, th^^^mbraced a volun- 
tary death. 2 d 4 , 
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^Affectionate Address of Seeta to Ramu* 
Ramayunu. 

Son of tlic venerable parent ! hear, 

,''**nb Seetu speaks. Say, art not thou assur’d 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion, as his merit, are assign’d. 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares? 
Therefore with thee this forest lot I claim. 

A woman's bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, fiiend, nor in herself: 
Hcr'huaband is her only portion here. 

Her heaven hereafter. If thou, indeed. 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 

I will precede, and smooth the thorny way. 

O hero brave, as water we reject 
In whith our nutriment has been prepar’d. 

So anger spurn, and every thought unkind. 
Unworthy of thy .spouse, and by thy side, 
Uublam’d, and unforbidden, let her stay. 

0 chide me not ; for where the husband is, 
Within the palace, on the stately car. 

Or wandering in the air, in every su^e 
The shadow of his foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

1 have no dwelling-place distinct from thee. 
Forbid me not. For in the wilderness, 

Hard of access, renounc’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of various kind, 

.And savage tigers, I will surely dwell. 

This horrid wi!derucs.s shall be to n ; 

Sweet as my father’s house, and all the noise 
Of the .three worlds shall never interrupt 
My duty to my lord. A gay leclusc, 

On thee attending, happy shall 1 feel 
/ Within this honey-sceiitcd grove to roam, 

Fq<' thou e’en here cans’t nourish and protect ; 
And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

' To-day most surely with 'hee I will go. 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d. 

^oots apd wil^ruit shall be my constant food. 


[Part III- 
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Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cares, 

Nor lag behind, nor forest-food refuse; 

I3ut fearless traverse ev*ry hill and dale. 

Viewing the winding stream, the craggy rock, 

And, stagnant at its base, the pool or lake. J..'; 
In nature’s deepest myst’ries thou art skill'd, 

O hero— and 1 long with thee to view 
Those sheets of water, fill’d with nymphaeas, 
Cover’d with ducks, and swans, and silvan fowl, 
And studded with each wild and beauteous flow’r. 

In these secluded pools I’ll often bathe, 

And share with tliee, O Uaiiiu, boundless joy. 

Thus could 1 sweetly pass a thousand years ; 

But without thee e’en hcav’n would lose its charms. 
A residence in heaven, O Uaghuvu, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 
Therefore, though rough the path, I must, J will. 
The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawn. 

Pleas'd to embnice t .y feet, I will reside 
In the rough forest as my father's house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Permit me this request — I will not grieve, 

J will not bufden thee — refuse me not. 

But shoiildst thou, Raghiivu, this prayer deny, 
Know, I resolve on death— if torn from thee. 


SECT. XLIV. — Works on Rhetoric (lJlun1car&.) 

It might be expected that the Hindoos, in possession 
of so refined a language as the Siingskritii, and whose 
country has produced so many learned men, and such 
works of profound erudition, would not neglect rules for 
composition, but that this appendage to learning would 
meet with its due share of attention. The shastrtis 
called Ulunk iru (ornament) prove that these expecta* 
tions have l||en realized. Bhiiriitii, a disciple of Y^dii- 
Vyasu, is supposed to have drawn from the Ugnec- 
pooranQ the first rules of contpositf^o. From these rules 
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was formed theKavyu-Prukashu, by Milmmilt’hil-Bhattu, 
on which many comments have been written^ but that of 
Muheshwuru is most esteemed.' 

The ^4ilnkaruS) however, are now but little read : the 
present race of pundits, not aspiring to authorship, are con- 
tent to learn the grammar and to read a few of llie poets, 
and of the works on the measures of verse, called Chundu. 
The following works on rhetoric are still extant : Kavyii- 
Prukashiijby Munimut’hu-Bliiittu. — Comments, by Chiin- 
dru-Shekuru, Shrec-ltamu, Kumulakurii, Musheshwiiru- 
Nyayalunkaru, and Chundec-Dasu. — Kouvuluya-N undii, 

* y 

by Ap\u> udeekshitil ; and a comment, entitled Ulunkaru- 
ChQndrika. — Rilsu-Chun-drodijyu. — Rusu-Oungadliuru. 
— RusU’Munjttree, by Bhanoo-Duttil-Mishru, with a com- 
ment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhiittu. — Rusu-Turunginee. 
— -Rrisil-Rutnavlilci*. — R^^'^u-Me^7mang^a. — ulilnkaru- 
Koustoobhu, by Jcevu-Goswamee ; and a comment, by 
Ramii-Cliurihiu. — (Jlunkaru-Survdswu, with a comment 

o 

on d it to. — U 1 unkar ii-C hundrod u v il . — Ka vy u -C li il lulrika, 
byKuvee-Chruuiru. — Kavy li-Durshu. - Kavy u-Kulpuluta. 
— S^lytY|i-Drirpun u, by V ishwu-Naf hu-Kuviraj u.- — 
SahityjyKbutbohulu. — Vabhuttalunkarfi, and a comment. 

SECT. XLY.—On Mime. 

In the former edition of this work, the author inserted 
a brief account of the science of music, according to the 
ideas of the Hindoo writers ; but ns that account contains 
.scarcely an> facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W. 
Jones and Mr. Paterson, and as this volume will necessa- 
rily now be swelled beyond the limits origijplly assigned 
to it, the author begs leave to refer the reader- to those 
essays, which he w;iH find in the third and the ninth 
volumes of the ^ialic Researches. 
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SECT. XLVI.— FFbrArs on Ethics. 

The Hindoo sages have written less on moi^i^vthan on 
any other subject. Only one original work 1t^^4thic8 is 
to be found amidst the innumerable volumes of Sung- 
skritu literature, and that is thePunchfi-Tuntru. The other 
works mentioned below are chiefly compilations from the 
pooraniis, which indeed abound with passages on moral 
subjects, frequently in the form of narration : the Pfidjpait, 
the Skiindii, and Vrihunnarudeeyn pooranus contain 
many lessons on the duties of life ; in the Muhabharutfi 
are found instructions to kings, and encomiums on gifts: 
and Milnoo, as well as other writers on the civil and 
canon laws, have enlarged on the duties of the different 
orders of men. The fi ' lowing appear to be the only 
works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punch n-Tuntropakhyanu, by Visbnoo-Shfirma. — 
The Ilitopudeshu," an abridgment from the Pdnchfi- 
Tuntrii, by the same pundit. — Vetalu-Punchu-yiugshtitec, 
twenty-five stories by Vetalu. — Kut’haf-Surit-Sagurtt. — 
Kut’ha-Prukasbu. — Rciju-Neet’Iiee, on the of 

kings. — Diishu-Koomaru,^ by Dfindec, a meifcl^t, on 
various duties and customs; and a comment on ditto. — 
Dushu-Koomaru-Kut’ha-Saru, the Qgsence of the above 
work, by Bhurtree-Huree. 

Maxims^ or Proverbs j from the Punchu-Tuntru^ by 
V ishnoo^Shurma. 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

^ This work been translated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Dr.) 
Wilkins. * 

^ This work is placed here because it cohtsdtll^^ sections on morality, but 
it is' properly a kav>a. - * 
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Where there are no learned men, there even the igno- 
rant are esteemed learned, as w^ere there are no trees, 
there the palnia christi is esteemed a tree. 

Men are not naturally either friends or enemies: 
friendsUipr^nd enmity arise from circunistanGCs. 

He is a friend who assists in time of danger. 

Courage is tried in war ; integrity in the payment of 
debt and interest; the faithfulness of a wife in poverty, 
and friendship in distress. 

Evil will befal him who regards not the advice of a 
bermvolcnt friend. 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in your 
absence seeks to injure you, must be utterly rejected, like 
a howl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. 

The earth trembles while she sustains a person who 
seeks to injure a generous, faithful, and holy person. 

Neither love nor friendship is to be cultivated towards 
a malignant person : cinders, hot or cold, will either burn 
or defile the hand. 

Very great sins and very great acts of virtue, are cer- 
tainly punished and rewarded either within three years, 
or thi*ee months, or three lunar quarters, or in three 
days. 

The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable ; but 
the malignant are to be renounced even when free from 
anger. 

The- vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their 
words, and the honey on their tongues, have a whole store- 
house^ of poison in the heart. 

A ram, a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, 
if confidOd in, aspire to mastership. ^ 

A wicked person, though possessed of learning, is no 
to be truste^tban a serpent with a jewel in its 

head. 
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It can never be safe to unite with an enemy r^^water, 
though heated, will stMl extinguish fire. 

* That which is possible may be done ; but that which is 
impracticable can never be accomplished. ^ 

He who trusts in an enemy or in a faitfileKS wife, has 
arrived at the end of his days. ^ 

The friendship of a good man is not easily interrupted, 
and if lost is soon regained: a golden bowl is not easily 
broken, but if broken is soon repaired. The friends^p 
of the vicious is soon lost, and never regained but with 
great exertion : an earthen bowl is quickly broken, ^nd 
cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour. 

The heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa- 
nut, which, though hard without, contains refreshing 
water and delicious food within. The vicious resemble 
the jujube, which is sof> without, but hard (a stone) 
within. 

The heart is never so much cheered as by the words of 
the excellent. 

There is no union between the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, 
and actions of the good, all agree. 

Let not a person change an old abode for a now one, 
but atltcr long consideration. 

He is a real teacher who not only instructs others, but 
practises the same duties himself. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, friends, 
learning, respect, a numerous population, fear of doing 
wrong, fear of disgrace, excellent artizans, charitable 
persons, those who lend, physicians, benefactors, and a 
river of excellent water, are wanting. 

A guest ^^uld be entertained without enquiring into 
his merits. 

The strongest of all desires ar^^those connected with 
riches and life. « / 
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A young wife is more dear to i^n old man than life 
itself; but a young wife never Iflfycs ap old man; she 
merely waits upon him, and considet^mim a nauseous 
draught. 

Women never Jove nor hate; all their search is after 
new friends. ^ 

That woman is destitute of virtue who in her father’s 
house is not in subjection, who wanders lo feasts and 
amusements, in the piesence of men thrones olf her veil, 
remains as a guest in the houses of strangers, associates 
with the lewd, drinks inebriating beverage, and delights 
in distance from her husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be much devoted to 
sleep. ' 

A woman can never-bc independent ; in childhood, she 
must be subject to her father; in youth to her husband, 
and in old age to her sons. 

Riches are every thing : a rich man is always sur- 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and hong^ured 
as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, 
and learning, are despised. 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into .poi- 
son, so, though a vicious person may have read sacred 
books, and have been instructed in the duties of life, he 
does not renounce vice. 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) pf 
others more than other qualiUes (or circumstances,) be- 
cause nature, rising above every thing, will be uppfr* 
most at last. 

Let Aone confide in the sea, nor in i^atever has claws, 
or horns, of carries deadly weapons, neither in a woman, 
nor in a king. ^ 

Actions after the most mature consideration, the food 
which has been well digested, the wife who has been well 
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governed, the king ^hose servants are highly diligent, 
the son who has acquired real learning, the person who 
returns wise ansVi^s, and he w^o is prudent in all bis 
actions, are seldom pernicious. ^ 

We call him aged who has lived many ^ars; but the 
wise man is still older than he : let the|words of such an 
one be Iieard with reverence. 

The injurious, the infamous, the discontented, the 
wrathful, the fearful, and the dependent, are all subjects 
of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin ; by it even the wise arc 
drawn into evil : from it proceed lust, anger, stupefac* 
lion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if 
the affairs of the party be successful, all will be equally 
sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be 
disgraced. 

Subjection to the passions is the high road to ruin. 
Victory over the passions is the way to greatness. 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers j^nother from danger and he who re- 
moves terror from the mind, are the greatest of friends. 

He is a second fether who rushes into the presence of 
death to save another. 

He is to be placed among the wicked, who, in the 
time of extreme peril, is astounded with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in pros- 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 

ahxious for fame. . « 

% 

Let these faults^be renounced : excessive sleep, drow- 
siness, fear, anger, idleness, and inactivity in danger. 

Little things should not be despised : many straws 
united may bind an elephant. 

A sinful body, like a tree^ d>ears the following fruits : 
disease, sorrow, anguish, bonds, and misery. 
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Riclies are treasured up again^tribe day of danger ; 
but io save life every thing is to sacrificeck , If life be 
preserved, all is safe; it life be lost, all is |ost. . 

Death is in||ital)lc; if so, still it is beitei; to die in the 
pursuit of good than of evil. 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, 
let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is de- 
stroyed in a moment, but honour will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he 
arrives. 

Friendship never subsists between the eater and that 
which may become food. 

Contract not sudden friendship with a new comer. 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 

Men are not to be honoured or slain according to their 
cast, but according to their actions. 

An excellent person presents to a guest, aclean.seat, 
water, and sweet words. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight y^but he is blest with 
vision who possesses knowledge; m|^,4gnorant are the 
blind. ^ 

Of these afflictions, viz. the want of children, losing 
them as soon as born, or their remaining in a state of 
ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable • 
other riches may be stolen, or diihinished by expenditure, 
but knowledge is irnmortaj, and the greater the expendi- 
ture the gre?)ter the increa&e ^it can be shared with none, 
and it defies the power of the thief. ^ 

He who is not placed on the list of fame, is dead while 
he lives,^ 

He who seeks neither learning, riches, power, reli- 
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gious austerities^ ilor charltj^, is the ordure of his 
mother. ; ^ 

The following things produce pleasure : the increase 
of riches, health, an aifectionate wife, e# obedient son, 
and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, 
the desire of happiness, nor of liberation, is a two*legged 
goat, with false teats on its neck. 

When a man enters upon the practice of religion, let 
him do it with all his powers, realizing death as near at 
band ; when he seeks riches and knowledge, let him es- 
teem himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage in commencing an un- 
dertaking, and of power and diligence in prosecuting it, 
always says, The secret will of fate must be accomplished^ 
there is no reversing it. "^ut the man of business says, 
Fate always works by instruments; a carriage can never 
travel with one wheel; . the prey never falls into the 
mouth of the lion. 

He who seeks the company of the wdse, shall himself 
become wise : even ^ss inserted in gold, resembles u 
pearl; an insect, concealed in a flower, is placed 
on the head [rather in the hair as anornanientj. 

The state of the understanding is seen in the attach- 
ments a person forms. 

It is impossible to accomplish an object by unfit instru- 
ments. In the power of speech, whatever pains may be 
taken with it, a crow will never equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives biytli^to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded 'with Veal friends, canaccoiU* 
plish the work of the rich and the powerful. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Co- 
vetousness produces sin, and sin death. 

VOL. IV. 2 E 
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Good derived from evil is not gOod. No good is ob- 
tained without a risk. 

Truth, contentment, patience, and niierty, belong to 
great minds. i^The good exercise compassion by making 
the case of others their own. 

The house of that man is empty which contains neither 
an excellent son, nor an excellent friend. 

A wise man Will not proclaim his age, nor a deception 
practised upon himself, nor his riches, nor the loss of 
riches, nor family faults, nor incantations, nor conjugal 
love, nor medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, 
nor gifts, nor reproach, nor the infidelity of his wife. . 

A man of excellent qualities is like a flower, which, 
whether found amongst weeds or worn on the head, still 
preserves its fragrance. 

It is better to make a vow of silence than to utter false- 
hoods ; to be ail eunuch than to seduce the wife of ano- 
ther; death is better than the love of slander ; mendicity 
than the enjoyment of property obtained by fraud; and 
sitting alone in a forest, than in the company of unreason- 
able men. 

. The life of the diseased, of a wanderer, of a dependent, 
and of one living in the Wouse of another, is deatli; and 
the death of such a one is rest. 

The contented are always happy ; tiic discontented are 
ever miserable. 

. lie who is free from anxious desire, is as learned [en- 
joys as much of the fruit of learning] as though he had 
studied the 8hastrti,or it from the instructions of 

Benevolence towards all living creatures-— this is 
religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 
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A capacity rapidly^ to dissolve doubts, and to describe 
things, is a m^afrk of superior genius. 

To preserv ^6 family credit^ it may be lawful to disown 
a person 5 to secure the prosperity of a village, family 
honours may be renounced ; for the good of a city, a vil- 
lage may be abandoned; and for the preservation of life, 
the whole world. 

There are two excellent things in the world, the friend^ 
ship of the good, and the beauties of poetry. 

Riches are like the dust of the feet. Life is a bubble. 
Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 
The man who sacrifices present happiness for the sake 
of riches, is the porter of others, and a partner in mere 
labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neither bestowed 
in alms, nor enjoyed, be .onsidered as mine as well as 
thine ? 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge 
without pride, and power united to clemency^ are ex- 
cellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riches; Riches amount to just 
as much as is bestowed in gifts or enjoyed; the rest goes 
to others. . 

The wise man does not desire what is unprofitable; 
mourns not for what is lost; is not overwhelmed in ad- 
versity. 

Neither a king, nor a minister, nor a wife, nor a per- 
son’s hair, nor his nails, look well out of their places. 

The elephant, the ]ion,,«Qi:id t^je wise man, seek their 
safety in flight ; but the crow, the deer, and the coward, 
die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either of joy or 
sorrow, for these follow each other in perpetual suc- 
cession. 

2e2 
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When the purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure 
excessive anguish. 

The enemies feared by the rich arc, the king, water, 
lire, the thief, and the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, whilahis 
anger endures but for a moment. 

lie is excellent who protects and nourishes (hose who 
seek his assistance. 

The strength of an aquatic animal lies in the water ; of 
those inhabiting a fort, in the fortress ; of a dog, in his 
kennel; of a king, in his ministers. 

She deserves the name of wife, 'who can manage her 
family affairs, who is the mother of sons, and whose affec- 
tions are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, 
and cutaneous disorders, the more they increase. 

The disinterested friend, who is affected with the joys 
and sorrows of another, is a medicinal cordial, the sanc- 
tuary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the worthy re- 
ceptacle of confidence. 

Friends, who surround you in prosperity for the sake of 
interest, must be renounced; their services must not be 
accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

Every one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness: but looking upwards, feels his 
own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive attachment to the sex, dilease, at- 
tachn^ent to country or place, feaffulncss, want of self- 
confidence, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s 
rising to greatness, and justly expose him to contempt. 

The rich wish to acquire that which they do not pos- 
sess, to hoanl up what they acquire, and to watch against 
its dilapidation. 
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That strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome ; 
that knowledge of religion which does not produce reli- 
gious actions ; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
are totally wortftlesF. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches, increase 
only by degrees. 

Before liis appointed season a person cannot die, 
though thrown into the %'ery jaws of death; but when 
that time arrives, even a straw shall destroy him. 

Greatness is not the fruit of birth, but of effort : it is 
not attained but by the greatest exertions ; whereas, to 
become insignificant costs no pains; to raise a stone to 
the top of a mountain requires great labour, but it will 
descend with the utmost velocity. 

Verbal instructions can be understood by all, even by 
irrational animals, but to understand a hint is a mark of 
real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the 
appearance of the body, from gestures, the motions of 
the eyes and feet, habits, words, and the countenance. 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his 
ability to defend himself ; regulates his friendship by the 
excellence of his friends ; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor on 
deformity^ but on a taste perfectly unaccountable. 

He who is free from covetousness, who is not soon an- 
gry, who possesses learning, who is ever constant at bis 
post, and fearless in the execution of commands, is a pro- 
per person to abide in the houses of the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, lovq those who are 
near them. 


2 E 3 
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Affection is known by these signs : by stretching the 
eyes to meet the person when afar off ; by smiling at his 
approach ; by kind and respectful enquiries; by praising 
him in his absence ; by affectionate conversation, and by 
gifts. 

He who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be 
despised or insulted. 

A faithful servant must, even unasked, offer his advice 
in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion 
by reproach ; but is like the flame, which, when stirred, 
ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre of a virtuous character cannot be defaced, 
nor the vices of the vicious ever become lucid : a jewel 
preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt ; but a 
brass pot, though placed on the head, still remains brass. 

The excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, 
of an edge-tool, of a shastnl, of a musical instrument, and 
of an individual, depend upon those into whose hands they 
fall. 

A wise hearer is not influenced by tlie speaker, but by 
the oration. 

He whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whope 
frown is death, and whose power is synonymous with 
victory, will preserve the splendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell how 
80011 even the lowest may be raised. 

He who breaks the command of the king, wjio offends 
a prostitute, or a cruel person, has embraced his own des- 
truction. 

The strong proclaim their power before their equals, 
not before the weak : the lion is incensed at the sound of 
the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackall ; the storm 
tears up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender reed. 
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Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained tli^ir 
cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to 
himself the smallest triHe h^^longing to his master, except 
for self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon 
vanish. 

Let not a person be crnplovcd who delays to give an 
account of that whicli is entrusted to him; nor a kshu- 
triyii who carries a sword, nor au intimate friend, nor he 
who can ohejid without fear; nor a person to whom the 
employer is luador obligation; nor the ambitious; nor 
the deceitful though their words are kind ; nor those who, 
though they safely preserve what is acquired, are indif- 
ferent respecting the acquisition of more wealth ; nor he 
who secretly exchanges ! is master’s property ; nor one 
destitute of wisdom ; nor the greedy. Let a servant be 
first tried, uiid then employed. 

A person of harsh speech is never loved ; the deceitful 
have no friends. 

lie whose passions are not under controul, can never 
be virtuous; the covetous are destitute of all religion; 
the niggardly have no happiness. 

The king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot 
retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from 
thieves, from his own officers, from their enemies, from 
his head-servants, and from his own rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow on 
account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either bjr 
gifts, or kindness, or correct conduct, or the greatest ser- 
vices, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish- 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and evil. 

3 E 4; 
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An unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, 
and sleeping in a house containing a serpent, are death 
itself. 

Let not him who has fallen into the hands of the cruel, 
trust to soothing measures, but rather put forth all his 
energy. 

Let not a king invest bis whole power, nor all his 
wealth, in the hands of any individual, so as to omit his 
own rigorous inspection. 

It is of the essence of riches to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship : the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 

As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so 
a real friend, though unamiable, must not be discarded > 
but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a 
state of mortification, must be renounced. 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another from 
misfortunes. 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person 
may become more virtuous. 

She deserves the name of wife who always approaches 
her husband with aflectionate and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise ; we call those 
riches which do not puff up the mind ; he is a happy man 
who has no thirst; we call that friend.ship which is not 
bought or influenced by outward circumstances ; we call 
him an eminent person who is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exercises his own judgment, but rests 
on the opinions of others, is a worthless person. 

Secresy is essentially necessary to the success of all 
counsel. It is difficult to accomplish councils or plans 
which have been discovered. 
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Reunion to a person who has once violated the laws of 
friendship, resembles the birth of the crab, in which the 
parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combat- 
ing with a persoif of superior strength, is the high road 
to death. 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever his 
friend. 

Who is there that has not suffered from the sex ? 

Whose honour has ever continued after he has become 
dependent on others i 

Who has ever escaped the net of the injurious ? 

The goddess of prosperity seldom remains in the house 
of an ignoble person, or the goddess of learning in the 
house of the wicked ; the wife of the man incapable of 
procuring riches seldom continues faithful. 

He who is never angry but through the excitation of 
some outward cause, is pacified as > soon as the cause 
ceases, but not so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Benefits, though heaped on the vicious, are fruitless; 
but the smallest benefit, bestowed on the virtuous, pro- 
duces a rich reward. 

There is no happiness iinmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approadi of 
a friend he raises his hands as with joy, c^mbraces him in 
his arms on his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps 
for Joy, and makes the most moving and affectionate pro- 
fessions of respect and attachment, is like the hook baited 
with sweet paste : he has poison in his heart. 

> God has opened a way to the knowledge of every 
thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive importunity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches ? Who is not learned in 
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The vicious have no friends. 

An ascetic ought to treat both friends and enemies 
alike; but it is a great fault when the rich forgive in- 
juries. 

He ought to expiate his crime by der4l) who desires the 
office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid produces anger. 

As long as a person remains silent, he is lionoured, but 
as soon as he opens his mouth, men sit in judgment on his 
capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest un- 
der a tree which contains both fruit and shade. 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no 
credit for either if he associate with the mean, 

A king destroys his enemies even when fl}ing; and the 
touch of an elephant, as well as the breath of a serpent, 
are fatal; but the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a weak child, and a person pulfed up by 
riches, desire that w hich cannot be procured. 

Should the virtuous remain near the vicious, the clfects 
of the deeds of the vicious will full upon the virtuous : 
the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity (o tlic 
wicked Ravunii. 

The sweet words of the vicious, like fruit out of season, 
excite fear. 

A person of low origin, by kiiivl words, is soon per- 
suaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, Bear a thousand injuries rather than 
quarrel once; but if a quarrel be begun, use every possi- 
ble means to gain the victory. 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the 
ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise 
unnecessai^ war, and the first to run away from the field 
of action. 
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We call that excellent council by which great things 
can be accomplished by small means. 

Let every thing be done in its season^ for to every 
thing there is a reaping timfe. 

In the time of weakness, even under great injuries, 
shut up thyself like the turtle ; but when a fair opportu- 
nity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring 
serpent (kalil-siirpri). 

A counciLdestituteof old men is unworthy of the name ; 
but that wisdom is to be preferred which makes the young 
old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, are inconstant 
as the union of straws on a rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prison, 
so the strokes of death fall on men in perpetual succes* 
sion. 

The allotted days and nights of human life, like a cur- 
rent down the sides of a mountain, pass away not to 
return. 

Union even with the body is a broken one : need we 
wonder then, that no union on earth is indissoluble? 

Our stay on earth resembles that of a traveller for the 
night : therefore sorrow for any thing on* earth is unrea- 
sonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indif- 
ference. 

He who is subject t^^is passions will find the world 
even in a hermitage ; bot he who is free from worldly de-’ 
sire, finds a hermitage even in the city. 

. lie who purifies himself in the river of a subdued spi- 
rit, the waters of which are truth, its waves compasaion, 
and its shores excellent temper and conduct, will be libe- 
rated from this world ; but liberation cannot be obtained 
l)y any outward observances. 

Human life is made up of birth, death, decrepitude, 
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disease^ pain, fear, calamity ; in liberation from this 
consists true happiness ; but deliverance from earth 
[earthly care] is excessively difficult, and only to be ob- 
tained by union to the pious [ascetics]/ 


SECT. XLVII. — Works of mt Historical Nature. 

Though it be a fact, that the Hindoos have not a single 
work on General History, yet they have many works, 
especially among their poems, which may be called histo- 
rical. The greater part of the pooranus contain frag- 
ments of history, mixed, indeed, with much fable; but, 
were these fragments collected and arranged, there can 
be little doubt but that we should know much more than 
we do at present of this ancient people. The author 
here presents a list of those works, t!ie contents of which 
may entitle them to be placed under this head : 

Almost all the pooranus. — The llamayunu, by Val- 
meekee. — The Udbhootu-Ramayunu, by ditto. — The Ud- 
hwatmu-Ramayunu, by Yyasii-Devu.— The Miihabha- 

'f Mr. Colebrooke, in his very ingenious Introductory Remarks to the 
Sungskrita edition of the Hitopiiddshu, printed at the Seramporc press, has 
these Remarks oii the Punrhii-Tuntrv : ** In the concluding line of the 
poetical preface to t^e Hitopud^sha, it is expressly declared to hare been 
drawn from the Punchii-Tilntru and othei^^itings. The book thus rorii- 
tioned as the chief source from which th4^>ii(^ction of fables was taken, 
is divided into five chapters, as its name imports: it consists, like the Hito- 
piiddslifi, of apologues recited by a leirned bramhan named Vi^hnoo Shhr- 
ma, for the instruction of his pupils, the sons of an Indian Monarch ; but 
it contains'a gi’eater variety of fables, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has oeeu chiefly compiled from it ; and on comparison with the 
Persian translations now extant, it i^ ibund to agree with them more 
nearly than that compilation, both in the order, ami the inanncjr, in whidt 
the tales are related.'* 
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riitil,* by ditto.— The Shree-BhagiiviitQ, by ditto. — 
Maghii, a poem by various learned men employed by 
king Magha. — Itaghoo-Vttngsha, by Kalee-Dastt. — Noi- 
sbddbQ, by Shree-Hurshu. — Bbuttee, by BIiiirtree-Haree. 
Kiratarjooneeyii, by Bharuvec. — Raghuvii-pandrivecyii, 
by Vishwtt-Nat'hQ. — NniodQyd, by Kalee^Dasu. — Ubhig- 
iianQ-ShQkoontuIfi, — Koomaru-Sumbliuvu. — UnurgO- 
Raghuvyli. — Malutec-Madhuvu. — Vasuvu-Dutta. — Ve- 
nee-SungliarO. — Parijatu-Hunlnu. — Oosha-Hurttnd.— 
Vikrumorvushee. — Maldvee-Kagnee-Mitru. — Moodra- 
llakshusii. — Ramayunii-Chdmpdo. — Bliarulii-Chunipod. 
— Unirooddhii-Chumpoo. 

To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos 
as historians, a table of contents of the Milhabharritu, 
the most historical of an^ of their sliastrds, is here in- 
serted : 

The first book contains accounts of — Poushyd, a king; 
Ootkunkd, a sage; Poulund, a giant, including (he 
history of the sage Bhrigoo; Astiku, a sage, and of the 
rise of the hydras; the birth of Gilroord, the divine bird 
on which Vishnoo rides ; the churning of the sea of milk ; 
the birth of the horse Oochchoisliriiva which Indrfi ob» 
tained at the serpent sacrifice offered by Junumejuyfi ; 
the race of Yoodhisht’kird ; the birth of many different 
kings ; the birth of many heroes ; the birth of VyasU- 
Devu, the {holy) source of the incarnations of Yood- 
hisht'hiru and his brethren ; the names of the gods from 

* M aha signifies great, and Bhurtitu is the natue of one of the ancestoi's 
of YoodhisliChiia. Vyasii, to wiiom this work is ascribed, liriiiginthe 
age of Rarnu, that is, in the tr^ia yooga, yet the events celebrated in this 
poem took place in the killce yoogd, and Voodhisht’hirit, KrishnQ, and the 
rest of the personages found here, are all acknowledged to be persons living 
in this last period. 
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whom these incarnate persons sprung ; the rise of the 
doityKs, dannvQs, yfikshfis, nagiis, serpents, gnndhilr- 
vus, the birds, and many other beings ; the birth and 
journey to heaven of Kdnwu, a sage ; the birth of Bhcesh- 
nid who forsook his kingdom and became a brttmhdcharee ; 
the preservation of his brother king Chitrangudu, and, 
after his death, the gift of the throne to another brother 
Vichitruveeryd ; ■ the birth of Yumu , under the curse of 
the sage Unimandiivyd ; the births of Dhriturashtrfl 
and Pandoo ; the journey of the Pandnvrts to Varu- 
navdtu, wliere Dooryodhdnd seeks to destroy the Pan- 
duviis by blowing them into the air while asleep; the 
consultation of Dooryodhunu and his friends respecting 
the quarrel with the PanduvQs ; theentranceofYood- 
liislit’hirii and his friends into a forest,^ where they meet 
a female giant, named Ilirimva, and whose brother is 
destroyed by Bhccniu ; the birth of Ghulotkuchu, a giant ; 

* It appears necessary here to give some , account of the family whose 
quarrels form the principal subject of the Muhabhaiuiu : by ihe widow of 
VicliitruveCryu, VedQ-Vyasu [the account of this man's own birth is inrle- 
Bcribably obscene] had two sons, Dhriturashtru and Pandoo, and by the 
slave gill of this widow another son, Vidooriu Dbiili'nashti u had one 
hundred sons, beginning with Dooryodhunfi; and Pandoo (or rather five 
gods under his nanie) had five sons, Yoodhist'Idifi, BhcCmu, Urjoonu, 
Nukoold and Suhu-D^\u. The capital of tin* kingdom which belonged to 
this family was Hii.siiiia-pooiu, After Vichitru-vfSryu had retired to the 
forest, Bheishnnl, the elder brother, livec^ for some time, and presided 
over the education of the hundred sons of DooryodhuuD. Soon, howevei, 
quarrels arose in this large family, which induced Dooryodhunu to give 
live small districts to the PandCivus for their portion. Dooryodhunu after- 
wards woy these towns, at dice, and, accordii j to the stipulation, the Pan- 
duvus embraced ,lhe life of hermits for twelve years; but at the expiration 
of this term, through their friend Krishnu, lliey asked for five other towns ; 
which Dooryodhiinu refused, declaring that they should have nothing from 
him but what they conquered. This led to the war, which ended in the 
triumph of the Panduvus. 

^Wliile young, they fled from Dooryodhunu, and remained for some time 
concealed. J* 
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th6 meeting of Vcdft-VyasQ and the Panduvus; the 
journey of the Panduviis to the house of a brumh&n at 
Ekilchukra, agreeably to the command of Vedu-VyasU, 
whre they become servants, without making known 
their rank; the destruction of Vttku, a giant, by these 
servants ; the astonislimont of the villagers at the death 
of this giant; the births of Droupudce,’^ and her brother 
Dhrishtudyoomnu ; the journey of the bramhiins of the 
above house to Punchalu, to be present at DroupttdeFs 
murriage, where Lirjoanu overcomes Ungaruvurnil, a 
giindhurvii, but afterwards cultivates his friendship, and 
from him obtains the histories of Vilshisht’hu and Ourvu ; 
the success of Orjoouu in archery overall the kshutriyus, 
and* his consequent marriage with Droupudee ; the suc- 
cess of Bheeniu and Urjooiul over Shulyu, Kurnu,** and 
other kings, who wished t^ obtain Droupudee ; the sus- 
picions of Buiuramii and Krishnil, that these servants, 
who displayed such amazing power, must be their friends 
thePanduvus; their journey to the sage Bharguvu, to 
s-olve their doubts ; the sorrow of the father of Droupii- 
dee, that his daughter should have five husbands ; the 
explanation of Vcdu-Vyasil, that as these five persons 
were descended fronj the gods, they might properly be 
called one ; Droupudee’s marriage ceremony according 
to the form called doivu ; the journey of VidoorUj sent 
by Dhritiirashtru to bring the J^anduviis ; present made 
to Vidoorii ; interview with Krislinil; Vidoorii’s resi- 
dence at Khanduvii; the transfer of a small district by 
DooryodhiiiiLl to the Panduvus; the directions of Narudii 
respecting the times when Droupudee’s five husbands 

• * Tlufl woman, wlio makes so conspicuous a figuiciu this poem, was Ihc 
jlaugliler of Dioopudii, king of Piiuclialu, 

This king was so famed for liberality that the Hindoos now, when (hey 
bear of a liberal person, say, “ What is lHat in compaiUoii with the liberality 
of king Kuril u 
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should dwell with her ; the histories of the giants SoondS 
and Oopilsoondii ; Urjoonu’s meeting in the forest with 
Ooloopec, the daughter of Kouvuru, a serpent, < with 
whom he has familiar intercourse; Urjoonirs visits to 
various holy places ; the birth of a son named Vubhroo- 
vahtinu; fable of the five upsilras turned into turtles by 
the curse of a brainhun whose devotions they had inter- 
rupted ; their deliverance from (lie curse by meeting with 
LJrjoonii ; Urjoonu’s interview with Krishnii at Dwaruka ; 
his elopement with »Snobhudra, the sister of Krishnh 
the birth of Ubhimfinyoo, the son of Soobhudra ; the 
birth of Droup adeems five sons, Shutanccku, Shrootii- 
senit, Pritivindhu, &c. ; Krishnii and Uijooiurs play, in 
which one of them obtains a chubru, and a bow and ar- 
row ; Urjoonu’s burning Khandiivu forest,^ and the pre- 
servation from the fire of Muyfi, a dandvfi, and Tuksliu- 
kii, a serpent ; the birth of Sharungee, the son of Mfindii- 
palii, a rishee. 

The second book ; the meeting of the Pandiiviis ; the 
pride of Urjoonu at seeing such a splendid meeting of 
king**, &c. ; description by Narudu of the court of the 
gods called Dushi1-dik-palu,s to correct UrjooiuTs pride ; 

^ The family of Krishnii seems to have been eminent, in an uncommon 
degree, in ail kinds of impiety. No wonder ilr-^ the whole race was at last 
destroyed. The image of this woman is worsliipped at tlie festivals of 
JagRnnat’hii, who is also distinguished as her brother. 

^ Urjoontt set fire to this forest, at tlie request of the god Uguee, that the 
god might eat the medicinal plants, in ovder to cure him of a surfeit which 
hejiad eoutrac^sd in eating too much clarified butter at a sacrifice byMii- 
rootli, a kinir, in which clarified butter had been pouring on the fire, day and 
night for twelve months, in a stream as thick as an elephant's trunk, till 
poor Ugnee could cat no more. 

(The Hindoos believe that the adverse is surrounded mid guarded by tea 
godSj called Dtlshu-dik*palu. 
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the commencement of therajiisooyu sacrifice by the Pan- 
duvus; the killing of king ^iirasuiulhil by Bheeniil ; 
liberation by Krishna of (he kings whom Jiirasiindha had 
imprisoned in a cave ; subjugation by the Pandiiv us of all 
the kings who refused to pay tribute ; the arrival of other 
kings at the sacrifice ; the presenting the garlands and the 
sandal wood to the kings ; the grief of DooryodhilnQ at 
the sight of the grandeur of the assembly, and the prepa- 
rations for the sacrifice ; the ridicule passed upon him by 
Bheemii ; the challenge which Dooryodhunu, to be re- 
venged on the Pandiivus, sends to Yoodhisht’hiril ; pre- 
servation of Droupiidee from DooryodhunQ by Dhritu- 
rashtru. 

The third book ; the journey of Yoodhisht’hiru and his 
family into the forest aftei having lost his all, by playing 
at dice,*' when all the people of the city follow them; of 
the worship Yoodhisht’hiru paid to Sooryil in order to ob- 
tain in the forest food, fruits, roots, and the protection of 
the bramhiins ; Vidoorii driven away by DhritQrashtrfi, 
for interceding in behalf of Yoodhisht’hiru’s fiunily ; his 
visit to Yoodhisht’hiru; his being brought back by Dhri- 
turashtru; the joy of Kurnu, one of the generals of 
Dhriturashtru’s army, at being made acquainted with a 

^ This frame is sanrtioiied by the sliasiru : Yoodliisht'hiiu, first, lost his 
estates ; then, in succession, all the riches in his treasury, his four brothers, 
and his wife Droupudee. When Droupiidee was brought to be given up to 
Dooryodhuim, he ordered her to sit on his knee, which she refused ; he 
seized lier by tlie clothes ; but slic left her clothes in his bauds ; and as of- 
ten as he siript her, she was miraculously clothed again. At length Dhriiii- 
raslitru, the father of Dooryodhiinti, was so pleased with Droupiidee, that 
he told her to ask what she would, and he would grant it. She fii*st asked 
for her husband’s kingdom ; this was granted. Site was permitted to ask 
other blessings, till all that her liushaiid had lost was restored. Voodhisht'hi- 
ru again encounters Shiikoonee at chess§ and again loses all. After this, 
Droupudec and her five husbands enter the forest. 

VOL. IV. F 
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plan to destroy the Pandfivtis; Vedii-VyasiPs persua- 
sions to Dhritiirashtril and Dooryodhiinfi to desist, and 
not to go into the forest; account of Brumha’s cow 
Soorubhce ; the visit of Moitreyh, the sage, to Dooryo- 
dhunii ; his intercessions with the latter to bestow upon 
YoodhishtTiiru a small estate, that he might not be com- 
pelled to remain in the forest; Dooryodhliutf’s anger; 
the curse of the sage on Dooryodhunu and DhritilrashtrQ ; 
Bheemil destroys Kirmceru, a giant ; the journey of 
Krishnu’s family into the Punchalft country to see Yoo- 
dhisht’hiru, &c. ; the anger of Krishnu at hearing of 
Dooryodhfinii’s conduct towards Yoodhisht’hirii, his 
friend; Drouptidec’s weeping before Krishnu, and rela. 
tion of their sufferings in the forest ; Krishnii’s promises 
of relief; Krishnu’s destruction of ShoulihiS, a king ; 
Krishnii’s bringing Soobhudra and her son to Dwa- 
riika, his capital;' the arrival of Dhrishtitdyoomnti, 
the brother of Droupfidce, in the forest, who takes his 
sister and her five children to his house ; the journey of 
the PandfivUs into Dwoitfi forest, where Yoodhisht’hirii 
meets with Yurau ; Bheemu’s interview with many kings 
in the forest; Vedii-Vyasfi’s journey to see the Panduviis, 
when he gives Yoodhislit’hirit an incantation by which a 
person may become always successful at dice; the remo- 
val of the Panduviis into Kamyrd u forest; Urjoonii’s 
journey to the heaven of Indru, to procure the divine 
weapons by which he hoped to destroy Dooryodhunri, &Cr; 
Urjoonii’s meeting with a fowler (an incarnation of Shiv u), 
and their quarrel respecting wdu shall kill a giant they 
discover; the meeting of Urjoonii with the gods called 
the Diishu-dik-palii ; Urjoonil’s arrival at the heaven of 
Indru ; his obtaining the weapons ; the fears of Dhritii- 
rashtru and Dooryodhiin^at the intelligence ; the inter- 
view of Yoodhisht’hirti with Vrihtldiishwu, a sage; 

* Kri&huO cftun^'cd his capital from MCtPhoora to Dwaruka. 
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Yoodhisht’hirtt’s grief; the history of kingNtilfi; account 
of the excessive love betwixt Nfilti and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation for the twinkling of an 
eye ; Niilti's entrance into the forest, and the perfect in- 
difference manifested by his wife; Lomiishii's descent 

u 

from heaven to see Yoodhisht’hirfi ; Orjoonii’s return, 
and relation to Yoodhishf hirii of his having obtained the 
weapons ; Lonitishii's pilgrimage ; account of the bene* 
fits to be obtained by visiting the holy places ; the fruit 
which Lomushil obtained from his pilgrimage ; the pil** 
grimage of NarQdii and Pooliistytt; the magnificent sa** 
crifice offered by king Guyu ; account of the sage Ogfis- 
tyQ ; his eating Vatapee, a giant ; Ugustyu’s journey 
home for the purpose of obtaining a son ; account of 
Ilishyusliringii ; of Pdrushooramu ; the journey of the 
family of Krishna to Prubiiasit, a holy place; account of 
Soukiiiiyu; Chyvuuu’s entertaining Ushwinee and Koo- 
inarii with the juice of the soniTi plant at a sacrifice of- 
fered by LJgustyQ ; the resplendance of the body of Chy- 
vunii through the favour of Ushwinee and Kooinaru ; 
account of Juiitoo, the son of king Somukii ; SomfikiVs 
obtaining a hundred sons by offering a human sacrifice 
(nuru-ydgnu) ; account of the kite and the pigeon; ac- 
count of U.shtavdkrd ; the dispute between Oshtavdkrd 
and Vdndee, son of Vuroonoo ; the victory over Vundee 
by LJshtavdkrd; the recovery of the father of Ushtavii- 
krd, who had been overcome in play, and thrown into 
the water by Vundee, in order to be carried down to the 
hydras ; account of Yuvukreetd, a sage ; of king Roivyd ; 
of the journey of the Pandfivus to mount Gttndliumadd- 
nd ; the visit of the Panddvus to the Naraydnu hermitage ; 
their journey to mount Kdtuvd ; their visit to the Vddd- 
ree hermitage; Droupuders^smissing Bheemd to fetch 
some flowers from a pool in Kdddice forest, where he 
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meets with Hiinooman ; the quarrel of ohceiiitt with the 
yukshds and rakshQsus who guarded the pool ; Bheemfi’s 
killing the giant Jutasoord ; king Vrislulpiirva’s visit to 
the Pandiiviis; the visit of the Panduviis to the Arshti- 
senii hermitage; the consolation imparted by Bheemfi to 
Droupiidee respecting their recovering the kingdom : 
visit of the Panduviis to the hermitage Vudiiree ; their 
bloody contest with the rakshilsus and yukshus; their 
meeting with Kooverfi, the king of the ydkshiis, and the 
conclusion of a peace ; Urjoonu’s return from thence, and 
interview with his brothers; destruction of Nivatu-kil- 
vuchu, a daniivu, and Kaldkeyii and Poulttmu, two giants, 
by Yodhisht’hiru ; Urjoonu's shewing to Yoodhisht’hiru 
the weapons which he had brought Ironi heaven ; Narudu’s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but the common 
ones ; descent of the Panduvus from mount Gundhilma- 
diinu ; Bheemu’s interview with a hydra as large as a 
mountain ; the question put by the hydra ; the threaten- 
ing of the hydra to devour Bheemu unless he gave an an- 
swer ; Bheeraii’s silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him 
up; Yoodhisht’hiru’s victory over the hydra, whom he 
compels to vomit Bheemu up again ; the journey of the 
Panduvus into Kamyuku forest, where they are visited by 
Krishnu, Narudu, and Markundeyii ; account of king 
Prit’hoo; conversation betwixt SilrMswutee and Tark- 
shdrshee, a sage; account of tlie Miltsyii incarnation; 
Markundeyu's visit to the Panduvus; his rehearsal of the 
pooraiitis ; account of king Indrudyoomnit of Dhoon- 
dhoom^ru, a king ; of IJngira, a sage; conversation be- 
twixt Sutyl^bhama, the wife of Krishnu, and Droupudee ; 
journey of the Panduvus into Dwoittt forest ; the journey 
of Dooryodhunti and others into a forest to engage in a 

^ort called Ghoshii-yatra^here some gundhurviis seize 
Doorjodhunu and others, mid carry them off; the success 

This kiiigjlfrst set up the iuidge of Jilganiiat’hCt in Orissa. 
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of the Pancluvus in recovering them ; Yoodhisht’hiru’s 
sight of a deer in a vision, which intreats him to go into 
some other forest, as his family had eaten up almost all 
the game where they were; the removal of the Pandfivhs 
into Kamyuku forest ; conversation respecting measures 
and coins; Blieemu’s rescue of Droupiidee from the 
hands of Juyildrut’hu, a kiog, and his victory over him ; 
a long account of Ilamil, similar to that in the Ramayunii ; 
account of SavitnTe, the god who, presides over the gay ii- 
tree; Indrii’s assumption of the form of a bramhiin, in 
which he goes to king Kurnu, and begs a pair of invalua- 
ble earrings frosn him ; Indrffs gift of a weapon to Kur- 
nii which would infallibly kill the person at whom it was 
aimed; of tlie power of friction, as it appears in rubbing 
two pieces of wood together; DhUrmu’s visit to his son 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; account f Vyasu-Dcvu. 

The fourth book: the journey of the Panduvus to Vira- 
til, the residence of king Viratii ; of the hanging up of 
their bows, arrows, spears, &c., like a dead body, in a 
tree in a cemetery their consultation how, in such a 
city, they may be concealed from DooryodhQ nil’s spies; 
their agreement to become servants to king Viratii ; 
Yoodhisht'hinTs resolve to become gamester to the king ; 
Bheernu’s to become his cook ; Niikoolu’s to become his 
veterinary surgeon ; Suhu-Devii’s to be his herdsman ; 
Urjoond’s (in conformity to a curse that had been pro- 
nounced upon him by Ruinbha), to become an herma- 

* According to their agreement with DooryodhiiniS, they were to spend 
twelve years in the wilderness, and the last in a state of secrecy. Eleven 
years were expired, and they were now going into this town to spend the 
^asi year in secrecy. But they were afraid their arms might betray them s 
to prevent whicli, as well as to hinder them from being stolen, they tie 
them up as a dead body, knowing ^at in this case nobody would touch 
them. 
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phrodite, and teach the kind’s children to sing and dance ; 
Droupfidee’fl to be seamstress to the queen ; the taking 
off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’s palace, and hiring themselves as servants in 
these different capacities; the attachment of Keechdkd, 
the queen’s brother, to Drouptidee, and his inviting her 
to his bod ; Droupddee’s refusal, and warning to him, 
that she is the wife of five gundbtirvus, who, if he were 
to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and 
kill him ; his contempt of what either gods or gundhtir- 
vds could do ; Droupddee’s continued refusal ; Kee- 
chdkd’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour 
to persuade Droupddee ; the unsuccessfulness of this 
effort ; the promise nmde by his sister to send Droupddee 
to a certain room for some food, where he lies in wait 
to seize her; her escape from him, and flight to a place 
where the king is sitting, and where her husbands are 
present; her claim for protection ; Blieemd’s anxiety to 
rise and be revenged on Keechdkd, but is prevented by 
Urjoondj who tells him, that if they make themselves 
known they must again go into the forest for twelve 
years j Droupddee’s entreaty to Bheemu, to revenge her 
upon this fellow ; Bheemu’s soothing address and en- 
treaties that she would be patient a little longer ; her 
angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she 
had rather spend twelve more years in the forest than not 
have him put to death ; Bheernd’s instructions to Drou- 
pddee to appear to comply with the desires of Keechdkd, 
appointing him to meet her in such a room ; her com- 
plianc^e, with which Keechdkd is wonderfully pleased ; 
his preparation of a superb bed in this room ; Bheemu's 
entrapee at night into this room, and his concealment till 
the arrival of Keechdkd|^whom he murders, and then 
retires ; the noise in the city the next morning that the 
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gundhdrvus, Droupiidee's supposed husbands^ bad de- 
scended from heaven and killed Keechuku ; escape of 
the Panduvus from discovery ; the search for Droupudee 
by those who were appointed to burn the body of Kec-^ 
chukd, that they might burn her with the dead body : 
their destruction by Bheemii, in a concealed dress ; Doo- 
ryodliiinu’s sending messengers to seek for the panduvus ; 
the frnitlessness of this search ; the information given to 
Oooryodhunu by Trigrirttii, a neighbouring king, that 
the mighty warrior Keech&ku, king V^iratu’s famous com- 
mander, was dead, and that as Viratu had an incredible 
number of cattle, this was the time to plunder him ; Tri- 
gurttu’s attempt to carry off the cattle from the north of 
Viratu's territories, while Viratu exposes himself to the 
greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; Yoo- 
dhisht’hirii's suggestion to JJheemu that they must rescue 
the kine, or be (liscovere<^ and their affairs ruined ; their 
defeat of the enemy and the bringing back the cattle ; 
the approach of the army of DooryodliQml, on the south, 
to plunder the country, where the son of Viratu was 
placed ; the distraction of Viratu on account of the 
army’s not having returned from the north ; the maid- 
servant’s (Droupiidec) communication to the queen, that 
the hermaphrodite (UrjoonG), who taught the children 
to dance, was skilful in driving the chariot in time of war, 
as she had heard when she was in the family of king 
.Yoodhisht’hirii ; the mention of these words to Urjoonii, 
who, through fear, at first denies it, but at length con- 
fesses the fact ; his entrance into the field against the 
array of Dooryodhdnti, in which were the renowned 
warriors Shulyd, Kurntt, Dooryodhunii, &c. ; the 
strength of the army of Dooryodhilnd, all the sons 
of Kooroo,™ and which covered the whole country 
A ce^.ebrat<^ warrior, 
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further than the eve could stretch ; the flight of the son 
of’ Viratu at beholding this immense multitude ; UrjoonQ’s 
bringing him twice hack to the combat; the suspicions of 
the invaclingarmy, tliat this intrepid charioteer, who, with 
a handful of people, projected the overthrow of such a 
prodigious army, must be urjoonu risen up from conceal- 
ment ; t)ie suggestion that it could not be him, since the 
last twelve months were not expired ; the ^i^sertion of 
others that it must he him ; the inquiry whether the 
twelve months during which they were doomed to remain 
in concealment were expired or not ; the expiration of 
the time ascertained ; the consequent conclusion, that it 
must be Urjoonu ; the hesitation of the enemy ; obscrva- 
tion of Kurnu, that Urjoonu had burnt Khanduvu forest 
(80,000 miles long) had prevented the escape of all the 
beasts, had overcome Indrd, the king of heaven, &c. ; the 
reproof of Dronacharyu, who urged, that it was unavail- 
ing to quarrel among themselves, that they were come to 
fight, that they could not now run away, and that it was 
impossible that such a prodigious army could be overcome 
by a single man; the dispatching of Viratu’s son by 
Urjoonu to the spot where they had suspended their wea- 
pons, tied up as a dead body; hesitation of the youth, 
who, however, at length departs and brings them ; his 
astonishment at the boldness of Urjoonu; Urjoonu’smak- 
ing himself known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Bheemu, and the others are; Urjoonu’s 
answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such 
and such situations; Urjunoqjs courageous combat, in 
which ^ic cuts off the bands of som'^, the feet and heads of 
others, covers the whole plain with dead, and fills the ri- 
vers with blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in 
blood, and the birds of prey, sitting on the branches, drink 
blood from the stream ; Urjoonu s victory over all ; his 
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triumph ; the marriage of Ubhimfinyoo, the son of Llr- 
joonu by his wife Soobhildra, and king Viratu’s daughter 
Ootthra. 

The fifth chapter : further account of the war between 
thd families of Yoodhisht’hiru and Dooryodhilnfi ; new 
preparations for war; Urjoonu and Dooryodhunu’s jour- 
ney to Krishnii on the same errand, viz. to engage him on 
their side ; KrishniFs secret inclination to the side of 
Yoodhisht’hiru, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, 
he informs both parties, that he will give his army" to 
one side and himself to the other ; Dooryodhfinu’s choice 

u 

of the army, and Orjoonu’s of Krishnu ; the quarrel be- 
twixt lirjoonu and Indru respecting the burning of Kan- 
duvil forest belonging to Indrii; UrjooiuTs \ ictory over 
Indru ; the arrival at Yoocihisht’hiru’s of Dhournyil, the 
priest of Yoodhisht’liiru ; id DooryodhSnu ; the march 
of Shulyu with his army to join Yoodhisht’hiru, his uncle, 
when, having by mistake gone to tlie quarters of Dooryo- 
dhunu, and being entertained tliere, he is persuaded to 
join bis forces to those of Dooryodhunu; Shulyu’s apo- 
logy to Yoodhisht’hiru for h iving joined Dooryodhunu ; 
the sending of Dhouniyfi^ the priest of the Panduvus, &c. 
to Dooryodhunu; his conversation with Dhrilftrashtru, 
father to Dooryodhunu, who inclines greatly towards an 
accommodation with the Panduvus, and sends the coun- 
sellor Sunjuyu to the Panduvus, whom he finds prepa- 
ring for war; Dhriturashtrii’s fears on hearing this, so 
that he is unable to sleepy Vidooru’s encouraging advice 
to him and to his relations ; Sunjujil’s report of what he 
saw at Yoodhisht’Iiiru’s ; Dhriturashtru’s sorrow on hear- 

** This army consist<’d of 19,^83 chariots, 19,683 elephants, 59,049 ca- 
valry, and of foot soldiiis 147,620. Total 246,035. 
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iiig of Kribhnii'R union with the Paiiduvus ; consolation 
afforded him by a discourse on liberation delivered by 
Suniitkoomaru, a rishee; Krishna's arrival at Hilstina- 
pooril, as mediator between the two families ; Dooryo- 
dhunii's refusal to listen to Krishna’s pacific proposals ; 
account of the marriage of Matdlee, a king ; Oaldvfi’s 
religious austerities ; of the manner in which queen Vi- 
dooJa governed her subjects; Krishna’s tai.ing KdrnQ 
up into his chariot, and shewing him the disastrous con- 
sequences which would attend the war; Kurnu’s refusal 
to listen to him ; Krishnil’s report (o tlie Panduvjis 
that Dooryodhuuu, &c. refused to hear of pacific mea- 
sures; their consultation with Krishnu, and preparation 
for war ; the assembling of the armies ; their number on 
both sides; Dooryodhunu’s sending a messenger to the 
PanduvHs to enquire whether they would begin the ac- 
tion the next day ; the number of the charioteers, horse- 
men, &c. ; conversation between Bulilramu and Bheesh- 
inu, respecting Umva, a king’s daughter. 

The sixth chapter : account of the wooden bull made 
by Sunjuyu;® the fears of the soldiers of Yoodliisht’luru 
at the prospect of war; the combaf, which continues for 
many days and nights successively; Urjoonu’s being 
wounded ; his despair of success, and his affliction at the 
war ; Krishna’s endeavours by many arguments to revive 
his courage the havock which Bbeeslimu makes among 
Yoodhisht’liiru’s troops ; the wise and fearless Krishnd’s 
descent from his chariot; his,^driving away Bheeshmii 

« Madoto success in ihe war, in inutation of llic bulJ liberated at 
tlic lime of iiia!;iug the oflTcriiigs to the tnaues. 

r U ib highly probable, that the argumciits here allude^ to are the same 
as those detailed in the Uliuguvut-Gccta. 
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with a cane; liis reproof of LFrjoonu for cowardice; 
Bhccshmft’s being wounded by Urjoonu, who throws him 
down from his chariot. 

The seventh chapter: DronacharytxV appointment as 
commander in chief of Dooryodhunu’s army ; Urjoonu’s 
being driven from the held of battle by a number of 
mighty warriors; Urjoonrrs destruction of king Bliugii- 
dftttii, and of his elephant;' destruction^ by Juyildrut’lui 
and other mighty warriors, of Ubhimitnyoo, a son of 
Urjoonii’s, about twelve years old; the destruction of 
.Tfiyudrut’hu and of seven ukshouhiiiee' of the enemy, 
by Urjoonu, filled with wrath; the search for Urjoonu 
by Bheemu and others in the enemy's army; Urjoonu's 
destruction of all the mighty men of valour in Doorjo- 
dhiinu’s army ; the destruction of Uluinbooshd, Shroo- 
tayoo, Jurasundhu, Soinuc 'ittu, Viratti, Droupiidd, &c. 
all mighty warriors under Urjoonu; Dronacharyu 
killed, and also (xlidtotkiichu, the son of Bheenid ; the 
weapon called Narayunastru thrown by Lshwutt’hama 

iV . 

upon L rjoouu. 

The eighth chapter : Shdlyu’s appointment by Kdrnu 
to be his charioteer ; death of Tripoord, a giant ; quar- 
rels betwixt Kdrnu and Shdlyu ; Kurnd nearly destroys 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; the wrath of Yoodhisht’hird and Urjoo- 
nu against Kurnu ; Biiccmu destroys Dooshasunu and 
drinks his blood ; Uijooiiu destroys Kurnu. 

The ninth chapter; Shdlyu’s appointment to the office 
of commander in chief; account of Koornaru ; also of 
various ceremonies ; of fighting with chariots; destruc- 

This man had been the teacher of all the chief warriors in both the 
conleiuliiig armies. *■ Th»s eleidiaiit couUUtrkle ci^ht miles at once. 

* About 1,530/J00 soldiers. 
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lion of I)oor3^0(lliunu’s army; the death of Shiilytl by 
Yoodhisht’hiru ; also of Sliukonee, a warrior, by Siihu- 
Uevij ; Dooryodhiinu’s flight, with the remnant of his 
army, from Urjoonii, and their hiding' themselves in a 
pool of water covered with veeds; march of the Pan- 
duvus to the place where Dooryodhunii was secreted, 
where they insult and enrage him, till he rises from the 
water, and renews the battle; JiheeinU ai.d Uooryo- 
dhiinu’s engagement in single combat with clubs (giida) ; 
Doorytidhunirs soliloquy, in which he realizes the spot 
where he is fighting as one of the holy places Btilura- 
mu’s repeating to him the blessings bestowed on pilgrims 
by these holy places, and especially by the Siirilsuutcc ; 
a great comliat in which Bheemu breaks the thigh of 
Dooryodhilnu with the guda.^^ 

The tenth chapter: the return of the victorious Paiulilv us 
to their homes, KrituvQrma, Kripacharyu, and L/shwut- 
t’haina^s visit to Dooryodhunii, whom they find covered 
with blood, his thigh broken, &c. ; Ushwiitt’hama’s pro- 
mise to Dooryodhunu, that lie will not change his af'parol 
till he has destroy(‘d DhrishirKiyoorniiii, Droupudee’s 
brother, and all the Pandfivils and tlieir army, according 
to which he departs into the forest, and, silting under a 
tree, perceives a crow destroying the ru stlings of an owl, 
which brings to his mind the death of bis lather Drona- 
charyu ; his approach to the Paniluvus while asleep in 
their tents, when he sees a terrific sight, a giant in the 

* This is one of those thousand coiifrii'ances coiiinion anionu the Hindoos 
to i’.<cape» future puuislinient. Yet many wlic. call themselves chiisifaus are 
equally superst tiouH : How inauy chiistiaus of the Aimeiiiau and other 
foinmunions have taken up their lesideiice at Jerusalem, thinking that they 
shall be more likely to obtain lieaven if they die in the holy city. 

“ In this Bheemii is said to liave revenged himself upon Dooryodhdnii for 
taking his wife Droupfidec on his knee , — Seepage 433. 
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form of Sliivii ; his prnyers and flatteries to the god Shi- 
vd, who banishes his fears; the entry of the three per- 
sons aliove-rnentionedi into the tents, where they kill 
Dhrishtudyoomnd and all the sons of Droopdclu, while 
the rest of the Panduvds, through the favour of Krishnd, 
happening to be in another place, escape ; the news of 
these deaths brought by Yoodhisht’hird’s charioteer: 
Droopddrfs grief for his children ; he refuses food ; Bliee- 
mu's departure to slay Ushwutt’hama with agndii; the 
discharge of the ever-destroying instrument called Bnlm- 
hastrd by tlio latter ; the interference of Krishnu, who per- 
ceives that by tliis instrument the Panduvn^ must infallibly 
bo destroyed ; Urjoonu’s preventing, by another weapon, 
the Hrdmhastrn from doing any niischief; IJrjoonu’s 
making a wound in the l ead of IJshwdtt’hama, from 
whom he lakes a jewel, and comforts Droiipudee by pre- 
senting it to her. 

The eleventh chapter: tliePanddvds’ visit to blind Dhri- 
tnraslitrd,nho requests to take Bheemii in his arms and em- 
brace him ; the putting in his arms an iron image of Bhee- 
niu Dhritdrashtrd’s perception of bis fault in wishing to 
destroy Bheemd, and, overcome witli grief, his renuncia- 
tion oftlie world ; VidooriTs advice and encouragement to 
him to indulge hope; the procession of Dhritdrashtru 
and his family to the held of battle, where they weep over 
the slain ; the mournful lamentation of Dliriturashtrifs 


^ Dlintlira.shtru was incensed at Bliccmu for killing his son, and sought 
this method of revenge. Under pretence of honouring Bheema by era- 
bracing him in his arms, (tlie fraternal hug) he inleiulcd to squeeze him to 
death. Knslmu, aware of the old man’s design, persuaded them to put an 
iror*. image of BljDumii in his arms, which he squoze to powder. 'I'his cus- 
tom of infolding in the arms is sUll piaciiscd by the Hindoos on meeting 
a t'liend \vho lias been aliseut. 
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wife Gandharec over lier son Dooryodhunu ; Dhritilrasli- 
trii’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and other relations of 
the slain, led by V cdn-Yyasu to tb<^ field of battle, where 
he points out the relatives of each ^ description of the 
females who lost their relations in the war ; Krishnifs 
consolatory councils to Gandharee; the funeral ceremo- 
nies for Dhriturashtrfi's soldiers ; the praises of her son 
poured out by Kontec, the mother of Kurnfi ; Vedtt- 
Vyasu’s discourse on the duties of kings, on complete 
emancipation, and on duties to the dead. 

The twelfth chapter: Yoodhisht’hiru’s execration of 
the world, and resolution, on contemplating the havock 
of war, and the destruction of his relations, to become a 
hermit; Vedu-Vyasu’s discourse, recalling to his recol- 
lection the duties of the kshutriyiis as born to the work 
of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishiui and the 
rishees, by many modes of reasoning, Ik: shews Yoodhish- 
t’hirii the necessity of pursuing the work of governing, 
pleasant or unpleasant. 

The thirteenth chapter ; the exhortation of Bhceshmd, 
the son of Giinga, to Yoodbisht’hiru, to continue in the 
kingdom, and not to become a hermit ; the consent of 
Yoodhirdif liiril ; of presenting gifts ; the benefits of libe- 
rality ; the proper persons to whoL i gifts should be pre- 
sented; the duties of the four casts; the future state of 
the person who has walked according to trnili ; the praise 
of cows and bramlifins ; account of the prevailing reli- 
gious^ ceremonies in different parts of Hindoost’hanii ; 
Bheeshmfi's ascent to heaven.^ 

y BhSSslimu died childless, and of consequence, according- to the shastr'fi, 
oQght to have gone to a very ditfiTent place, but being a great devotee, tie 
ascended to heaven, and to make up the deficiency of liis having no son to 
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The fourteenth chapter ; the histories of kings Sfim- 
vurttii and Murootu ; an account of the method of ma- 
naging kings’ treasdries; the birth of king Pureekshitfi ; 
preservation of Pdreekshitu’s life by Krislinu ; war be* 
tween Urjoonu and a number of kings’ sons respecting 
the horse which Yoodhisht’hiru had liberated with the in- 
tention of making a sacrifice ; account of the war between 
V itbhroovohnnu, the son of Chilrangilda, a female ser- 
pent, and IJrjooMn, in which the latter narrowly escaped 
with his life; account of the sacrifice at which Yiimil 
appeared in the form of an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth chapter: Dhritfirashtru’s retiring from 
bis home, and going into the forest witli his mother as a 
hermit; V idoord’s journey to comfort Dhriturashtru un- 
der the loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhisht hi- 
ru; the errand of Kooutei, the mother of Yoodhisht’hirB, 
to comfort Dhrituraslilrn ; appearance of some of the re- 
lations of Dhrituraslitru, who had been killed in war, as* 
suring him, that they inhabited such and such heavens ; 
that they were perfectly happy, ami felt the utmost con- 
tempt of this world ; the comfort derived by DhritBrash- 
tru on hearing these things ; Dhrilurashtru’s ascension to 
heaven, through the favour of the rishecs, accompanied 
by his mother ; Vidoorii’s renunciation of the world, and 
journey to heaven; interview between Yoodhislit’hiril 
and Nariidu ; Narudu’s prediction to Yoodhishl’Iiirn, 
that the race of Krishnil would soon be destroyed. 

The sixteenth chapter : destruction of the whole race 

u 

of Krislmu, by a curse of a bramhun ; Uijoonu’s journey 
to Dwai uka to see Krishnii, whom he finds overwhelmed 

present the daily driiik-offerinits i:i his favour after death, all other Hindoos 
are commanded to do this once a year, in the naine of hlitesliniCi. 
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with distress about his family; the funeral ceremonies 
performed by Krisliml for his father; Crjoonu^s gathering 
the remnant of Krishnu’s family into the palace in Dvva- 
ruka, where the women die ; Urjoonu’s reflections upon 
all these disasters ; upon the decay of his own body ; 
his sorrow^, his contempt of the world, and becoming a 
ddndee. 


The seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by 
Yoodhisht’hird, Urjoonu, Ndkoolu, Sdhu-Devu, Bhecmd, 
and Droupudee, who go the great way ; their interview 
with Brdmhd-pootru [the god of the river of that oame]. 
in the form of a bramhun, to whom Yoodhisht’hiru, &c. 
does great honour, giving him all their weapons ; the fall 
of Bheernd, IJrjoond, Sdhd-devd, Nukoolu, and Droupu- 
dee on the road the leaving of them by Yoodhisht’hiru, 
who goes forward. 

The eighteenth chapter : the story of a dog which be- 
gins to follow Yoodhisht’hiru to heaven ; the descent of 
the chariot of Indru to meet the holy king; Yoodhi^h- 
t’hird’s demand that tlie dog, who had put himself under 
his protection, should go with him to heaven, or that he 
himself would not go ; the remonstrance of Indrn ; Yoo- 
dhisht’liird's determination not to go without the dog; 
Indrd’s resistance ; renunciation by Yuinu of the form of 
the dog, and his praise of YoodhishPhiru ; a^-cemt of the 
latter; the discovery of different hells made to him by the 
messengers of Yumu, where he sees many of his relations 
who hhd been killed in the war ; their addresses to Yoo- 
dhishPhiri), who is deeply affected by their snflerings 

* On account of tlic excessive cold on mount Himaluyti. 

• Tlic reason why the “ holy*' Yoodhisht’hiifl whs thus terrified with the 
'>ighl of hell before he enjoyed heaven, is thus told by the Hindoos: Dio- 
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his departure from those parts; his bathing in Mhnda- 
kinee, the name assumed by (jftnga in heaven, where he 
renounces the human shape, and enters upon the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of all liis religious actions. 


SECT. \LVllh-On Geography/. 

The Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this 
subject ; but as nothing but actual observation could 
make them acquainted with the surface, contents, and 
dimensions of the globe, and as their laws and institu- 
tioip very much discourage the disposition to travel, as 
well as the translation and perusal of the enquiries of 
other nations, they have consequently, in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, completely failed. The geography 
of the pooranus is utterly contemptible ; and the descrip- 

nacluiryu was so foi midablc a warrior, tliat the Pauduviis had no hopes of 
gaining the victoiy unless they could cut him off ; but be threw his arrows 
so quick, that none of the warriors could conic near him. KrislinCi at 
length thought upon a contrivance worthy bis immaculate character, Dro- 
nacliaryu had a son named UshwtittMiama, to whom he was much attached ; 
and Krishnii reflected, that if he could throw DronacharyCi off his guard, by 
filling his mind with sorrow, the enemy would be overthrown. He then 
caused it to be noised through the army, that UshwttttMiaraa, Dronacharyii's 
son was killed. The father refused to believe it ; yet he declared that if 
Yoodhisht’hiru should say it was true, he would believe it, Krishnh pressed 
Yoodhislit'hiiu to utter this falsehood, as it would ensure success to their 
affairs ; and, in case of extremity, the shastru had declared it lawful to 
employ falsehood. Yoodhisht’hiru positively refused, but was at length 
persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnii, Urioonii, &c., who told him the 
assertion would not be a lie, for that an elephant of Dooryodliuuil’s, named 
nshwdtt’hania, had actually been killed in battle. Drouachai 7 ti was so 
overcome when he bad been thus brought to believe tlic news, that Urjoonu 
soon dispatched him ; which completely changed the face of affairs. On 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhisht'hird, in going to heaven, was shocked 
by a sight of the torments of hell. Where did Kriithna the father of this 
lie, go? 

VOL. IV. 2 G 
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tion of different countries found in the astronomical 
works, though more correct, yet is too confined to be of 
the least use, either for instruction, or for the purpose of 
trade and commerce. The Hindoos sometimes amuse 
themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to 
the pooranus as well as the astronomical works ; but 
neither these maps, nor the descriptions contained in the 
shastnls, are introduced into schools ; nor do lectures or 
a course of reading on Geography, Astronomy, or His- 
tory, constitute any part of the public education. 

The reader will find in the fifth page of our third volume 
a description of the earth according to the pooranus; the 
author begs leave now to add another description, trans- 
lated from the Shuptce-Sfimbhedil. 

Ungu extends from Voldya-Nat’hu to the extremity 
of Boovuneshu; — Bungti from the sea to the Briimhu- 
pootru; — Kulingii from the east of Juggiinnat’hu to the 
north bank of the river Krishnfi : many vamacharees re- 
side in these parts; — Kcrulii from Soobrumhunyii to the 
temple of J&narddunS, in which country the benefits of 
religious ceremonies are soon realized, as it contains the 
holy places Rameshwiiru, Vunkuteshu, and Hungshii- 
kerfilfi-vadhuku Surveshu (in Kerfiluj, from Ununtii- 
senfi to Bullu Kaslimere extends 400 miles, from 
Shartida-miihu, to the extremity of Koonkii and Derhii ; 
— Kamfi-roopii comprizes, on mount Guneshu, Kolesh- 
wurfi, Shwettt-giree, Tripoora, and Neelu-purviltil ; — 
Miiharashtril or Kurnatu, including Oojjiiyinee and the 
holy place MarjarG, extends from Tripunchuku to Kola- 
poorfi. AndhrG includes all the country from the south- 
west of JGgtinnat'hfi to Brurafira. Sourashtril extends 
from Hingoola to JambukG by the sea-side on the west of 
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Konkiinii ; after this is Goorj jiirti. Between Shree-shoilil 
and Choleshu is Troilingu, in which country learning and 
abstraction of mind are pursued by many, Tlie country ex- 
tending from Soorambika to mount Mulnyh iscalled Mulu- 
yana, in which dwell many who practise many superstitions 
by incantations. Kurnatii extends from Vainu-Nat’hu to 
Shree-RungalilvineshwurcCjthe inhabitants of which coun- 

u 

tryl ivc in plenty. Uvuntce extends from the river Tani- 
rupurnee to the top of mount Shoiladree, and contains a 
famous image of Kalee. The country lying between MQ- 
ha-Bhudru-Kalce in the east, and Ramu-Doorga in the 
west, is called Vidurbu. Miiroo^ reaches from Goojjilru 
eastward to the south of Dwaruka.'' From Konkiinii 
southwards to the western bank of the river Tapee, the 
country is called Abheerij. Maluvu, extending from 
uvuntce eastward to the north of Godavuree, is a fine 
country, very productive lU corn. Between Dravirii and 
Troilingii is a country called Cholii, the peo|)le of which 
are famous for having long ears. To the west of Kooroo- 
Kshetru and to the north of Cholu, from Indrii Prust’hii, 
extending 480 miles, is Punchalu, the people of which 
country are very robust and spirited. From Pitnehalu to 
the south-east of the country of the IVIlechchfis, is Kam- 
bqju, famous for fine horses and excellent horsemen. 
Viratu is hounded on the north by V^oidurbhij, on the 
south by Indrii-Prust’hu, and on the east by Miiroo. 
Pandyii is bounded on the south by Kambojij, and on the 
west by Indrii-Priisrhu. From the river Giindukee to 
Chumpariinyu is the country Videhii-Bhoomce. From 
Kamboju to the east of Muha-Mlechchii is Valhcekii, fa- 
mous for its horses.'* Kiratil, a mountainous country, ex- 

The desert. * At Dwaruka was KrishnuVs palace, which is 

said to iiave been since wasiied away by the sea. ‘‘ Perhaps the 

country now called Balk. 
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tends, on the northern bonndary of Kamboju and Val- 
hcekfi, to Ramu-Kshutru. Vhkilgnanu extends from 
the river K&rutoya to Hingoola, the inhabitants of 
which country are called Mdha-Mlechchu, or great 
barbarians. Klioorasand extends from Hingoo-Peet’hu 
to MTikshcshil ; the inhabitants are all Mlechchus. 
Bhotii extends from Kashmeerii to the west of Kamu- 
roopu, and to the south of Miinuseshu. On the south- 
east of Manuscshil is Chcenu (China). Amurogii, or 
Muha-Cheenii (Great China) extends from KoilanetJru 
to the source of the Suruyoo. Nepalii extends from 
Guneshwurit to Yogince. Shiluhuttfi (Sylhet), a moun- 
tainous country, extends from Guneshwurii to the sea. 
What is called Gourti® extends from Biingu to Bhoo- 
vilncshu : here learning is much cultivated. Muha- 
Koshuld is bounded on the cast by Gokurneshu, on the 
north by Aryavurttii, and on the west by Toilubhooktu : 
this formed the territory of the kings of the race of the 
sun. Mttgudhu extends from Vyascshwiiru to Prukri- 
tyantdku: the southern part of Mugudhu, that is, from 
mount Vftrunuto mount Gidlirukbolu, is called Keetukii, 
and the northrn part, Magudhti : Kmltukii contains many 
%^amacharecs, and some atheists. Keetuku was the capital 
of the Magiidhu kings. On the north of Juguiinathu is 
Ootkulu'. Shrce-Koontrilti extends from Kamd-Giree 
to Dwaruka. Muroo is situated on die south of Shree- 
Koontrdu ; and on its north is Rinu, the inhabitants of 
which are very robust. Konkunu extends from Tyudu 
to the sea, having in its centre Kotee. Between the 
BrumRu-pootru and Kamu-rdopd, lies Koikuju. To the 
south of MagSdhu, and to the west of mount VindhS, is 
Shodrusenfi. Kooroo lies on the borders of Hustina- 
poorli,® to the south of Kooroo-kshetru, and to the east of 
• A pait of ^ Orissa. * Delhi. 
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Punclialil. SingliGlu, a line country, lies on the east of 
MQroo, and on the south ofKamu-Giree. Poolindd lies 
to the east of Sinluhuttu (Sylhet), and to the north of 
Kamii-roopu. Kutt'hu lies to the east of Gunesshwiiru, 
and (o the north of the sea. Mutsjii lies to the north of 
Pooliiidii and to the west o( Kutt'hu. Mddru is situated 
between Viratu and Pandyti. Souveeru, the worst of 
countries, lies on the east of Shoorusrnii, and on the west 

o 

ofKuntuku. Lulamu is situated on the west of Uvdntee, 
and on the south of Voidurhhu. V urvvurii extends from 
Maya-pooru to the north of mount Suptiishringil. Soin- 
dhuvu, a mountainous country, extends along the coast of 
Lunka to Mukka. Thus are described fifty-six coun- 
tries ; but in the midst of these, innumerable other coun- 
tries are found. 

The author has also the pleasure of adding, from he 
pen of a young and esteemed friend, the translation of 
an extract from the Siddhantu-Shiromnneo, by Bhuskuru, 
containing a Geographical Description of the Earth : 

Liinka is situated in the middle of the world. To the 
cast of it lies Yurnukotee ; to the west Romdku. Its an. 
tipodai region is Siddhee-poorii. On the south of Lunka 
lies Vurii-Vanuld, and on the north, mount Soomeroo. 
Those who are skilled in geography, have determined 
the situation of these places, which are respectively dis- 
tant from each other one-fourth of the circumference of 
the globe. On Soomeroo reside the gods, and the divine 
sages who have attaint'd perfection. The wicked and the 
doityus are placed in Vurii-Vaniiltt. 

On whatever spot a man may happen to be, he con- 
siders himself as standing on the highest point of the 

2g 3 
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globe. Those who are in the four quarters appear to 
stand horizontally ; those who are mutually antipodal, 
are seen like the shadow of a man in the water, with 
their heads turned from each other. Those who appear 
in a horizontal position, as well as our antipodes, are 
equally as secure as ourselves. 

To the north of the salt-sea lies the island of Jlimboo, 
which occupies one entire hemisphere. This fact has 
been established by learned geographers. In the southern 
hemisphere are six islands and seven seas namely, the 
salt sea, the sea of milk,' the sea of curds, the sea of 
clarified butter, the sea of sugar-cane juice, the sea of 
spirituous liquors, and finally the sea of pure water, be- 
yond which lies VurQ-Vanulu. In the centre of the globe 
is PatalB, where the darkness is dispelled by the splen- 
dour which issues from the pearly heads of the hydras. 
There tlie Bsoorus and the hydras remain ; there the 
daughters of the hydras, of exquisite beauty, sport with 
each other, and there reside the immortals, enjoying the 
splendour of their own forms, brilliant as gold. 


The second island*^ is called Shakii, the third Shalmulii, 
the fourth Koushu, the fifth Krouncliu, the sixth Gomedu- 
ku, the seventh Pooshkurii. Each sea runs between two of 
these islands, and each island is situated l-etween two seas. 
TothenorthofLunka lies mount Himaliiyil; north ofHi- 

I’lie seas encircle the globe like a belt. 

* From vvImcU was obtained the water of iminortality, and from which 
arose Lukhsmec ai>l the moon. On its banks reside Biumhii and the other 
ddviitas ; and on its Surface reposes Vi&huoo, 

^ Jiimboo-dweepu, though occupying half the globe, is reckoned only 
the first island. 
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inaluyu, Ilemuketoo ; and to the north of Hemtlk^too^ Ni- 
Shudii, which extends to the sea. Northward of Siddhee- 
poorujin succession, are the rnountainsShringfi-vanii, Shoo- 
klii, and Neelu. The country between Siddhee-poord and 
Sooincroo is called Drounidcshu. That which extends 
northward from Liinka to Himaluyu, is called Bhardtil** 
vurshu; that between flimaluyuand Himiiketoo, Kinnd- 
ru-vurshu, and that between Hiniiiketoo and Nishiidu, Hii- 
ree-vurshii. North of Siddhec-pooru, as far as Shringuvan, 
the country is called Kooroo-vurshd ; and, proceeding 
still northwards, the country between Shringuvan and 
mount Shooklii, is called Ilinlnmuyu-vurshu. Between 
Sliooklu and Neelu, lies Bumyuku-vurshd. North of 
Yumukotee is Malyiivan, and north of Romdkd, Gundhu- 
madfinu. This ridge of mountains reaches to Neelfi and 
Nishudu, The country between Malyuvan and Giindhd- 
inadunii is called llavritm , ilrshd ; that between Malyiivan 
and the salt sea, Bhiidrashwii-vurshd, and that between 
Gundhumadunu and the sea, Ketoo-malukii-viirshu. On 
the mountains Nisluidu, Neelii, Soogundhu, Malyd, Ke- 
rulil, and Ilavritii, the immortals partake of extatic plea- 
sures. 

Soomeroo is situated in the middle [of the island Jiim- 
boo]. It is enriched with mines of gold and with precious 
stones ; and is moreover the residence of the gods. The 
pooranus maintain, on the contrary, that Soomeroo is in 
the midst of the earth, and that the inhabitants of the 
world surround it like the encircling petals of the lotus. 
Around Soomeroo, towards the four quarters, are four 
other mountains, viz. Mundurii, Soogundhu, Vipooltt, 
and Sooparshwu, on which are four trees which serve to 
distinguish them, the kudiimbu, the jilmboo, the viitu, 
and the pippiilu. From the juice which flows from the 

2 G 4 
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jumboo, arises the river of that name the ground over 
which it passes is transformed into gold ; and to partake 
of its delightful waters, the gods and the immortals for- 
sake even the water of immortality. On these mountains 
are four forests, namely the excellent Chitrurut’hil 
(where the tipsiinls reside), Nundunfi, Dhritee, (inha- 
bited by the devutas), and Yoibhrajil; on which are 
likewise four lakes, Uroonu, Manusu, MuhaHiii Ju, and 
Shetfi-jillfi, where, during the scorching heat of the sum- 
mer, the gods resort ; and, dallying with the goddesses, 
refresh themselves with the cool waters of the lakes. On 
the summit of Soomcroo are three peaks formed of gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, where the three gods, Brum- 
ha, Vishnoo, and Milha-Devii reside. At the foot of 
these peaks reside the regents of the eight quarters, In- 
dru, Vfinhee, Yumd, Rakshusu, Vuroonu, Vaoo, Koo- 
verd, and Eeshd. 


Vishnoo-Pddee, or Gdnga, proceeding from the foot of 
Vishnoo, fell on Sooineroo; from thence, on mount Vish- 
khumbhd, and from thence, on the head of Muha-Devd. 
Falling from the head of this god, in her descent, she be- 
came divided into four streams, and flowed through Bhd- 
drashwd-vdrshd, under the name of Seeta ; through Bha- 
rdtd-vdrshu, as Uldkd-Ndnda ; through Ketoo-Vdrshu, 
as V dnkshoo, and through Kooroo-vdrsnd, under the name 
of Bhddra. If any one, though overwhelmed with sin, 
hear the name of Gdnga, or desire, behold, or touch this 
goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her waters, pro- 
nounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, 
he instantly becomes holy ; and he who is proceeding to- 
wards Gdnga, by that act enables his ancestors to over- 

* A comment by Luksliince-Dasil adds, tliat the nver .Iiimloo, after en- 
circling Soomcroo, enters the earth at the foot of the ticc from wbicli it 
ssiics. 
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come the messengers of Yuniu, and to ascend to the hea- 
ven of the gods,"' 

Bharutu-vurshu has nine divisions, Oindrii, Kiiscroo, 
Tamruprirnu, Gubhustee, Koomarika, Nagunchil, Sumyil, 
Varoonii, and Gandhiirvu. Of these divisions Koomari- 
ka is occupied by those who regard the distinctions of 
cast ; the other eight divisions are peopled with the igno- 
ble who disregard cast. Bharutii-vurshu likewise contains 
seven mountains, IMdheiulru, Shooktee, Muluyu, Uikshil- 
ku, Panee-patrii, Siihyu, and Vindyu. 

To the south of the equator is Blidorlftkii; to the 
north of which is Bhoovu-loku, and farther north Swilr- 
lokd, or Soomcroo, a residence on which is bestowed as 
the reward of religious merib In the air is MiiliQrlokti ; 
above which is Junu-loku, where a seat is obtained only 
through the most exalted religious merit. Above these is 
Tupii-loku, and still higher Sutyd-loku. 

When the sun first appears to the inhabitants of Ldnka, 
it is midglay at Yumu-kotee ; at Siddhee-poorQ, it, is the 
hour of sun-set, and at Romukii, midnight. The quarter 
in which the sun rises, is the east ; and the quarter in 
which he sets, the west. It has likewise been clearly as- 
certained, that Soonieroo is situated exactly at the north 
pole. The precise determination of the four quarters, 
can no where be obtained so advantageously as at Lfinka. 
The calculations made from any other spot, by uncertain 
observation, are by no means so accurate. To those who 

The sliastrus say, that the moment any one commences a journey to- 
wards Giinga, his ancestors who arc confined by Yumii invisibly accompany 
him, and enjoy the offerings which he daily presents to them while standing 
in the waters 
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;;re situpteJ at the equator, the two polar stars appear aC- 
taclied to tlie earth ; while all the other heavenly bodies 
appear to move over their heads in a circle like a julu 
juntru.“ To one advancing* northwards or southwards 
from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the po- 
lar stars, appear to ascend in the firmament. When any 
one proceeds to a distance from the equator, he passes in- 
to a certain degree of latitude; this degree is ascertained 
by multiplying the number of ynjunus^ which he has 
moved from the equator by 565, t!ie number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 4967, the 
sum of yojunus on the circumtbrence of the earth. By 
ascertaining likewise in what degree any one may be si- 
tuated, he may calculate his distance from the equator by 
the opposite process. To the gods on mount Soomeroo, 
and to the usooriis on Jumboo, the two polar stars appear 
as though placed above tlieir heads. The heavenly bodies 
appear to the usooriis in the south to move on their left, 
and to the gods in the north, to move on their right. 

When the sun in its annual course continues for six 
months in the northern hemisphere, the gods on mount 
yoomeroo enjoy its ra}s, of which they arc depffved when 
it passes into the southern hemisphere; hence the doc- 
tine that one year of mortals is equivalent to a night and 
a day of the gods. The pooranus, to ernove obstacles to 
(he performance of religious duties, have altered the 
commencement both of the night and the day of the gods, 
by about three months.'' 

" A circular ma ;hine for raising water. 

** ICach yojunii is equal to five miles. 

P The fchastrus prohibit the investiture of a biainliuri with the poita, the 
perforation of the cars, the dedication of ponds, temples, images, groves, 
w ells, &c. as well as the performance of various other religious acts, during 
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The pitrees reside above the moon, and enjoy its de- 
lightful rays ascending from beneath. The new moon, 
when the sun is above their heads, constitutes their mid- 
day. The full moon is their midnight, and the first and 
third quarters of the moon, their morning and evening 
twilight.'! Bruniha, through his amazing distance from 
the earth, continually beholds the sun till the grand dis- 
solution of all things. He reposes during one thousand 
yoogus, and continues awake during the other thousand ; 
hence 2000 yoogus are equal to a day and a night of 
Briimha. 

The circumference of the earth is 4967 yojfinus, and its 
diameter 1581 yojunus, 24 ungshus.* The superficial con- 
tent of the globe is therefore 7,853,034 yojunils, obtained 
by multiplying the number of yojunus on its circumfe- 
rence by the number which Cx^mpose its diameter. For a 
proof of this, let any one calculate the superficial content 
of a ball in this manner; then covering it with a cloth, 
let him measure the cloth, and be will find both products 
to agree precisely. The superficial content which Liillu 
has calculated, is false and incorrect, and contrary to ex- 
perience. ^My calculations differ from his ; let the most 
learned pundits, unbiassed in their judgment, decide be- 

Hic night of the gods. According to the astronomical wi iters, the night of 
the gods coinrncnces on the vernal equinox, and continues to the autumnal 
equinox. But the pooraniis ignorantly place the commencement of this sea- 
son on the 30th Asliailifi (12th July), and continue it to the 1st Maghii (12th 
.January). This eiror Bhaskuiii endeavours delicately to conceal. The 
pooranOs abound with the most flagrant astronomical and geographical 
errors. To cover these errors, while they published their own more correct 
calculations, the Hindoo astronomers ascribe the pooianhs to another 
yoogu. 

*i Hence a lunar month is equivalent to a night and a day of the pitrccs. 

' Sixty ungshiis make one yojutiu. 
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tween us. For if you divide a round ball into two parts, 
you will find that a piece of cloth of equal dimensions 
with the flat surface of the section will be insullicient to 
cover its whole surface. In order therefore to reconcile 
the product obtained by measuring a cloth which covers 
the whole surface, with that obtained by calculation, I 
find it necessary to multiply the diameter by the circum- 
ference.* 

As men are continually passing from this terrestrial 
scene, their dissolution is called the daily prillttyu, or des- 
truction. At the termination of a day of Brfimha, the 
Brarnhytipruluyu takes place, at which period every thing 
in the world possessed of animation is absorbed in Briimhu. 
But when Bnlmha is himself annihilated, and when the 
whole creation is absorbed in the eternal BrQmhu, from 
whom it proceeded, the third, called the prakritiku- 
prGluyu, ensues. At the new creation, when all things 
proceed again from Briimhd, to every one is assigned his 
station in the new creation according to the actions of 
merit and demerit which were attached to him before the 
dissolution of all things. The grand and final destruction, 
or atyttntiku-prdldyu, is confined to the yogee, who after 
having acquired that knowledge which like fire consumes 
acts both of merit and demerit, obtains liberation from this 
world, and is absorbed in Brumhii. 

In the universe are included, the earth, the mountains, 
the gods, the daniivus, men, the irrational creation, the 
planets, the stellar mansions, and the constellations, in 
their respective stations. 

* Lulla appears to have maintained, that by multiplying the diameter into 
itself the sum of the superficial content would be obtained* 
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Those who arc skilled in astronomical calculation 
have fixed the circumference of the celestial sphere at 
1,871,206,920,000,000 yojuniis. Some maintain, that 
this is again encircled by another sphere, called the Brfini- 
handft-kiitaliu, the measure of which there is no necessity 
for giving. The pouranikus, in opposition to this system, 
only acknowledge that portion of the creation to exist 
which is visible to the eye. Whatever may be their opi- 
nion, w'c abide by the decision of those pfindits, who are 
as intimately acquainted with the universe, as they would 
be wdth an amrilukee fruit, which one may place in his 
hand, and behold on all sides. They have determined as 
above, the circumference of the celestial sphere, and they 
maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have 
been esteemed accurate in any preceding yoogil, we can- 
not say ; it certainly is a co/rect calculation of the extent 
of the sphere in this yoogu, and to it we adhere, 

SECT. XLIX.-^m;rA'.v ow the Military Art. 

The Hindoo sages did not permit even the military art 
to remain unexamined, and although their writings on 
this subject, if stili extant, might contain little or nothing 
which could instruct the moderns, yet, as throwing some 
light upon the method of making war amongst so ancient 
a people, they would be very interesting. 

The works on the art of war are called Dhunoor-vedfi, 
from dhiinoosh, a bow, and vedu, science. None of these 
works, however, are at present to be found among the 
learned men at Bengal, but allusions to the method of 
making war are scattered up and down in the different 
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pooranQs, from M^hich the author has selected the follow* 
ing facts : 

From various parts of the Hindoo history it is very 
certain that the Hindoo kings led their own armies to the 
combat ; and that they were prepared for this important 
employment by a military education ; nor is it less cer- 
tain, that many of these monarchs were distinguished for 
the highest valour and military skill. 

In the march of the army, the ensigns were carried in 
front; then followed in succession the foot-men, those 
armed with shield and spear, the bow-men, men armed 
with clubs and bludgeons, the horse, the warriors oii 
elephants, those in chariots, on camels, on oxen, then 
again a body of infantry, the musicians, the water-car- 
riers, and lastly, the stores on carriages. 

The troops were thus arranged : a circle of foot-men 
surrrounded one division containing all the different 
kinds of warriors, in which were interspersed chariots, 
with charioteers famous for their prowess. Another di- 
vision of the army was formed into the shape of the bird 
Gurooru ; another into that of a half moon; others into 
the forms of the lion or the tyger ; another into a line of 
single warriors ; another into the fo. ni of a carriage, or 
the lily, the milkurii, a giant, a gtindluirvu, a bull, &c. 
He who died in front of the battle, was promised heaven. 
On commencing the contest, each side interchanged cer- 
tain expressions of abuse. 

During an engagement, many different modes of war- 
fare were pursued, such as, single combat ; chariots en- 
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gaginof with chariots ; horsemen with horsemen ; footmen 
with footmen, &c. ; fighting without order ; with various 
weapoiH, in ambuscade; under invisible forms; under 
other shapes. Arrows were often discharged so rapidly 
as to fill the air with them, and to cause one arrow to 
drive forward another. After the men belonging to the 
opposing circles had been destroyed or dispersed, the cen- 
tral charioteers engaged, when the archers first sought to 
pierce the horses, or the charioteer, or to cut the bow- 
strings, or to pierce the flag at the top of the chariot. 

For the protection of one chariot, a thousand elephants 
are said to have been employed ; for that of each elephant 
one hundred Iiorseincn ; of each horseman, ten bow-men ; 
of each bow-man, ten soldiers with sword and shield ; of 
each foot-soldier, three others, one on each side and one 
behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smile a warrior 
overcome by another; or one who had turned his bade, 
or who was running away ; or one fearful ; or he who hatJ 
asked for quarter ; or he who had declined further fight- 
ing ; or one unarmed ; or a single charioteer who had 
alone survived in the engagement; or one deranged; or 
females, cliildren, or old men. 

The Hindoo war-chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, 
or wood, and ornamented with various devices, had one. 
two, or even a hundred wheels. Some of them containtvl 
as many as a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards 
in the form of a steeple, on which were placed flag<, 
cows’ tails, and bells. On these flags were painted the 
bird Gurooru, or Shivu’s bull, Hunoomaii, the kovi- 

* Tlic cliaiiot of SooiyQ (the sun} is represented a> liavin" but one nli'-cJ. 
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daru,'‘ the lion, the mttkunl, a fish, a serpent, an alms’- 
dish, seven palm trees, lightning-, or a tyger. 

The Hindoo soldier wore a turban, a girdle for the 
loins, a pair of short breeches, a piece of leather round 
the loins, from which were suspended a number of small 
bells. Their coals of mail, made of wire or leather, are 
said to have been impenetrable. 

Some combatants were famous for discharging arrows 
tery rapidly, or to a vast distance, or with a force suffi- 
cient to pierce a mountain. Others were said to possess a 
strong and never-failing grasp ; or to be able to use the 
bow citlier with the right or with the left hand. Honours 
w'ere conferred on those who never turned their back in 
an engagement, who manifested a contempt of death, 
who despised fatigue as well as the most formidable ene- 
mies, who had been found invincible in every combat, 
or had displayed a courage which increased like the glory 
of the sun advancing to meridian splendour. 

lie who engaged in single combat was called UrdluT- 
rtttee ; he who combated with hundreds of chariots was 
called a Rutee, with thousands, an Utee-rutee, with ten 
thousands, a Muha-rutee ; while the charioteer who over- 
came footmen, wrestlers, spear-m^n, bludgeon-men, &c. 
was called Rdt’hu-yootupu-yootupu. 

The following were considered as evil omens on going 
to war: a storm at the commLneement of the inarch; 
an earthquake ; the implements of war dropping from 
• the hands of the soldiers ; vultures passing over the army, 

** Baubinia, several species. This was the flag used by the Hindoo kings 
of the raceof the sun. 
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and making a screaming noise ; the rays around the suii 
becoming red ; the moon’s appearing as small as a star 
before an engagement; a crane, a hawk, ora vulture 
seen walking near the army , the howling of shakal‘; ; the 
descent of a vulture on ihe flag of a chariot ; the falling 
of a thunderbolt, or fire from heaven ; darkness filling 
the* four quarters of the heavens; the passage of a cow, 
or a deer, or a brainhun, on the left ^ the army, or of 
a shakal on its right ; the carrying to the right of the 
army a corpse or a pan of water; the falling of blood 
from the clouds ; the sight of a female beggar, with 
dishevelled liair, dressed in red, in the front of the army ; 
the starting of the flesh on the left side of the commander 
in chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, 
when urged forward ; dreadful thunder when the sky was 
calm ; the clouds appearing ^ed, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow was the principal instru- 
ment of war : and hence much is said of it in the history 
of the Hindoo wars ; and, as every thing described by 
the poets must have a divine origin, therefore — from one 
bamboo the god Brumha made three dilfcrent bows : from 
the end nearest the roots he formed that called Pinakd, 
which he gave to Shivii; from the second part of the 
bamboo, the Kodundii, given to Vishnoo, to whom also 
the (xandeevu was also presented, but Vishnoo gave this 
bow to Pdrilshooramu, and he with it destroyed the 
kshiitryus in twenty-one different engagements. It after- 
wards came into the possession of llamil, of Indrfi, and 
of TJrjoonrt ; the last of whom destroyed with it all the 
race of Dooryodhiinij, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deers’ horns were called Sharngtt ; 
those containing seven joints of the bamboo, Suptil-Taru, 
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and tli05e made with ivory, Gujii Duntu. The bow was 
ti)ree cubits and a half or four cubits in length, and the 
two extremities were of the same thickness : its excellence 
consisted in its strength; in its having many knots; in its 
being impenetrable to the point of an arrow, or to the 
edge of a sword ; in its preserving its strength after being 
used fur a long time together. Some bows were painted 
at the back, otherab^d small bells fastened to them ; others 
a chamuru others were set with jewels, and others bad 
small flags appended to them. The bow-strings were 
made of nerve, the bark of trees, silk, gold thread, &c. 
The bow was preserved in boxes made of cane, or in 
cloth : Shivu used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

To prevent injury from the bow-string, two thimbles 
made of leather or metal were worn, the one on the first 
and the other on the second finger of the right hand ; and 
to prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern 
sleeve, called godba, w'as worn on the left arm. 

Arrows, about two cubits long, were made of reeds, 
iron, &c., painted with different ornaments ; pointed 
with iron, steel, or diamond, and mounted with the fea- 
thers of the crane, the osprey, The vulture, or some 
other bird: the point of some resembled a half moon, 
others had a single point, and of ers were of various 
shapes. Besides the common bow for arrows, they used 
a cross-bow to discharge bullets. The bullets discharged 
from the bow of Bhiirutli were each 6400 pounds in 
weight : so says the Ramaytlnii, 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three-fourths 
of the arrow, and was slung on the back by a leathern 


The tail of the cow of Tartary. 
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g^irdlc. The gods sometimes gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which 
had the faculty of returning again to the quiver after 
they had done their office. 

A youth was first instructed in the method of untying 
the bow, of anointing it, &c. He frequently exercised 
himself by tossing up his bow and cat|bing it again, and 
by pulling the string of the bow first With one hand and 
then with the other. He was taught to be skilful in 
taking his aim, in wielding the bow on all sides, so as to 
keep off the arrows of the enemy, and in producing the 
twang of the bow.^' A good archer drew his bow, at arm’s 
length, till the extremities met, and till the string reached 
his ear, before he discharged the arrow. Two or three 
strings were attached to one bow, lest one should break. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which are about 
the length of both arms, and almost the thickness of the 
body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blows, or any thing thrown at him, was deemed per- 
fect in this art ; and he also was commended who held his 
club with a never- failing grasp, and who repeated his 
blow^ rapidly and with a powerful force. It was deemed 
unlawful to strike with the club lower than the navel. 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of 
war, one was wrestling; to be expert in which, it was 
necessary that a person should be aide to elude his an- 
tagonist by pacing round him in circles; to walk on his 
hands, and to pitch over his head. He was not to permit 

y By the iwaug of many bows together, the shastrus say, enemies have 
sometijnes fallen senseless to the ground. 
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hib' antagonist to throw him on his hack^ or to seize his 
foot ; but lie was allowed to kick, to strike with the fist, 
the open hand, or the head. When his antagonist was 
about to seize him by the neck, the wrestler was taught 
to raise his shoulders, and permit his nock to sink down 
between them. A third person was not permitted to in- 
terfere with the combatants. It is said, that a wrestler 
or a boxer sometimes beat all the extremities of his an- 
tagonist into his body, or broke his back, or tore him in 
two. 

SECT. L . — Of Works on iJic Arls^ or llie Shilpu 
shastrus. 

The original work, Chutooshushtee-Kula-Nirnnyu, by 
Vatsayunii, is said to have been drawn from the original 
vedu ; but neither this work nor any other on the arts is 
to be procured in Bengal at present ; though some frag- 
ments, said to be taken from the shilpu shastrus, are 
found in the smritees and pooranils. 

Vatsayunuinentions the following different professions, 
the origin of which he ascribes, first to Brumhajiind next to 
Vishwukurma : the dancer, the singer, llie charioteer, 
the musician, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, 
the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the coppersmith, the joiner, 
the bricklayer, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the taylor^ 
the mat-maker, the washerman, the dyer, the farmer, 
the servant who rubs the body of his master,^ the confec- 
tioner, the milkman, the witch, the spy, the gamester, 
the physician, the prostitute, the thief, the juggler, the 

* The body is rubbed by such persons to produce a pleasant seiisatiou> 
whicli generally composes the person to sleep. 
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miinicli, the conductor of festivals,^ the dresser,** the war- 
rior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, &c., the 
snake-catcher, the jeweller, the thalcher, the mason, 
the di^tiller, the basket-maker, the oil man, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the messenger, the cook, the bearer of 
burdens, the gardener, the sword-man, he who tries the 
qualities of things, &c. Vatsyuuu also mentions the arts 
of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, earthen- 
ware, forts, boats, of digging wells, j)ools, &c. 

Some instructions respecting husbandry, are found in 
the Jyolish-Saru-Sungruha, and the 'rit'hee-Tutwu, 
which are communicated to those farmers who inquire of 
the bramhuns who have studied these works. 

In the account of the on ts in the succeeding volume 
will be found nianj^ particulars respecting the arts, to 
which the author begs to refer the reader. 

SECT. LI . — Of the Surtgskrilu Grar,imarsj 
( Vyakurunu.) 

These grammars arc very numerous, and reflect the 
highest credit on the ingenuity of their authors. Indeed, 
in philology the Hindoos have perhaps excelled both the 
ancients and the moderns. The first Sungskritu grammar, 
called M uheshwuru, is fabulously attributed totlie god Shi- 
vu; another called theOindru, to liuiru, and the Cbandrrt 
to Chundrh. The grammar of Paiiinee is held in the 
highest estimation by the Hindoos generally, while the 
Moogdhiibodliu stands lowest, though perhaps very un- 
justly, 

‘ In scripture Imigiiage, nler of the feast." John ii. y. 

** A person employed in tliTssinp dancers, playeis, images, &c. 

u ^ 
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The MoogdhdbodhQ may be selected as a specimen of 
other grammars : it consists of more than eleven hundred 
short Rules, termed shoSlrds, wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist 
only of one line, and some of not more than four or five 
syllables, which are followed by a comment termed Vri- 
tee. This grammar contains, first, what h? called Sun- 
dhee, viz. the Permutation of Letters, Secondly, Shubdi/, 
viz. Sounds: thiv< include.^ substantives, adjectives, pro- 
nouns and participles, beginning with a definition of 
grammatical terms, throwing all those parts of speech 
together, and treating of their declensions as they end in 
the different letters, beginning with the vowels. Thirdly, 
Dhatoos, or Roots ; this section, like all the others, begins 
with a definition of terms, goes through ten dilFercnt 
conjugations, and then treats of causal, optative, and 
frequentative verbs, which though derived from the other 
dhatoos, are reckoned separate verbs. Nominal Verbs, 
or verbs formed from substantives, adjectives, or other 
words, are included in this division. Then follow obser- 
vations on the active and middle voice, concluding with 
directions respecting the tenses, as used with various 
conjunctions. Fourthly, Kritu, or (be formation of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, participles, ,&c., from dhatoos. The 
last division includes Strectyfl, or rules for the feminine 
gender; Stimasil, or rules for compound words ; Karuku, 
or rules for the syntax of nouns, as governed of words 
in a sentence, and Tddhitd, or the formation of patro- 
nimics^ gentiles, abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 

In the west of Bengal the Silngkshiptti-Sard is chiefly 
studied; in the midland parts, the MoogdlulbodliQ, and 
in the eastern the Ktilapd. The Saruswiitil is also in 
high estimation ; and in some parts, the Soopiidmu 
grammar is studied by a few, 
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The price of written copies of the Moogdhilbodhil^ if 
written with care, is about three roopees. Inferior copies 
are sold at one roopee and a half. 


SECT. L\l, ^Giam^nars still extant^ 

The Paninee, by Paninee. — The Panince-Sootru- 
Ulmshwil- V'artiku, by Katyayunu. — The Paninee-Soo- 
trii-Vartiku, by Kashi ka*Dasil. — The Paninee-Sootru- 
Bhashyu, by Ununtu-DevQ. — The Swuru-Munjuree. — 
The Chundrika, by Ranu1*Shtirmacharyu. — The Pudu- 
Chundrika. — The Siddhantii-Chtindrika, by Ramashrii- 
niacharyu. — The Vyakurunil-Pudu-Milnjiirce, by Huru- 
Duttu-Mishru. — The Vyakilriinu-Lijghoo-Vrittee. — The 
Vrihiidvoiyakurunu-Bhooshunii, by Hiiree-Deekshiti!, — 
The VoiyakurdnQ-BhoosLiinu, by ditto. — A comment on 
ditto, by Prusadii. — The Swurd-Voidikee-Prukriya, by 
Shakutayunu. — The Oonadee, by Bheemu-Senacharyit. 
— The Tuttwd-Bodhinec, by Kashika-Dasu. — TheDha- 
too-Prttdeepfi-Moitreyu, by Mitracharyu.— The Dhatoo- 
Pat’hd, by Paninee. — The Gdnu-Pat’hu, by Burdhiiiiia- 
im-Oopadhyayu. — The Prdkriya-Koumoodee, by Krish- 
nu-Piinditu. — The Prukriya-Vyakhya, by ditto. — The 
Prusadu-Koumoodee. — The Miinoruma, by Bhiittojee- 
Deekshitu. — A comment on ditto, by Ruiua-Nat’- 
hu. — The Vrihdt-Shubd^ndoo-Shekhuru, by Hfi- 
reejee-Dcekshitd. — A comment on ditto, called the Chi- 
dust'hee-Mala, by Baldmu-Bhuttii. — The Lljghoo-Shdb- 
dendoo-ShekhdrQ, by NagojSe-Bhdttfi. — The Piiribha- 
shendoo-Sliekdru, by ditto. — The Mtinjoosha, by ditto. 
— The Mdnjoosha-Vyakhya-Kdla, by Baliimfi-Bhilttu. — 
The Puribhasha-Vrittee, by Nagojee-Bhflttti — The Pd- 
ribhashendoO'Shekdru-Teeka. — A comment on ditto, by 

2 11 4 
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Koijutu.— An account of this comment, by Nagojec- 
Bhiittu. — comment on the Puiibliasha, entitled Pii- 
ribhashart’hu Sungruliu-Yyakhya-Chuiuirika. — The Kou- 
stoohhii, by Bhutiojec-Ueekshitu. — A comment on 
ditto, entitled Prublia, by Balumn-Bhuttn. — Tiic Bha- 
shyu-Prrtdeepu- Vivuruiiu, b) Narayunu-Bliuttn. — The 
Vyakhya-Prud(7epu, by N.i^ojec-nhiitlu. — The Koumoo- 
dec, by Bhuttojcc-Deekshitu. — The Lijglioo-Koumoo- 
de<”, by ditto. — The Mudhyu-Koumoodee, by BhiiruJ- 
wajii. — The Saru-Koumoodee, by Shree-Dliuru-Dundec. 
— The Shubdii-Rutnu, b\ Hnree-Bhuttu.—l'lje Bhooshu- 
nttSaru-Uurpunu, by Hruee-Bhuttn. — A comment on the 
Voiyakurunu-Bh()dshunu.--Tho LQghoo-Bhbdshunu, by 
Koondu-Bliuttii. — A part of the Priikeernh-Prhkashb, by 
Helarajd. — The Gunu Kfttnii-Mdhodudhee, by Vurdhu- 
inanu-Oopadh)aMl — A commcMit on ditto, by ditto. — 
The SarQ-Sungruhu, — The (jnapiika-VrdetT.—l'hc I?ha- 
sha-Yrittee, by Poorooshottumu. — A commcMit on ditto, 
by Srishtee-Dhuru. — The Dhatoo-Gnnu-Nirnuyfi, by 
Gopee-Chnndn1. — The Dhatoo-Prudeepu, by Moitrcyu- 
Rilkshitu — The Dhatoo-Prukashu, by Buluramu-Pnn- 
chanunu. — The Prubodhu-Pnlkasliu, by ditto. — A com- 
ment on ditto, by ditto. — The Proiirlin-M nnornma, by 
Bhiittojee-Deekshitu. — The Vrittec-Sungriihu, by Nago- 
jee-Bhutlu. — Tiie Liighoo-Shiibdu-ilutnu, by ditto. — ^JMic 
Shubclu-llutnu-Tecka, by Balumu-IJi.nttu. — Tl)c (innu- 
Siimdohii. — The Piiribhasha, by Sceru-Devn. — Tiie Ka- 
shdkritsnn, by Kaslulkritsnii. — Tiie Pisniee, by Pinulee. 
— The Shakutayiinu, by Shakutayunu. — The Kootnn- 
niashd, by Joineudrd. — The lldvce-Rdhdsyu, by Hula- 
joodhd. 


The Kdlapd, by Survvuvurmacharyd.— An enlargement 
of ditto, by Doorgd-Singu.— Another, by Poondiirce- 
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kashu.— The Kulapu-Churkureeti1-Rulius\ri.---The Ku- 
lapu-Dhatoo-Sadiliiii-Shubdarnuvu. — The Killapu-Pfiri- 
shishtu-Tceka, by llarml-Chundru-Chilkruvilrtee. — A 
ditto, by Gopee-NatMul. — The Katilntru-Pilnjika, by Tri- 
lochurul-Dasu. — 'J'he Katuntni- V'rittee, by Vilnl-Roo- 
chee. 

o 

The Sarusiviitii, by Lnoohddtec-Svvilrdopaoharyu. — 
A comment on ditto.— Another, called Poonjaraju, by 
Poonjnraju. 

Srm!^shi|)tri-Sari1, by Kruinudre.shuurn.— A comment 
on ditto, by (Toyed-Chhndru. — Another by lluree-RamG. 
— S u n g s h i I ) 1 i i - S a r u - S n m p u ( . 

The j'vloogtihubodhu,*' bv Vopn-Desil. — A comment on 
ditto, calb'd Sljilbdn-Dt epika, l)y (jovintln- Ramil. — 
Others by Dliilrntii'M uliikn, by Shree- V nllijhhri, by De- 
vecT-Dasil, by udlioo-SrMldhrmn, by Vidya-Nivasil, by 
Raniu-'rurkkii- Vagershn, and by Ramanundu-Kashee- 
swilru. — '^riie Moogdiiribodliu-Purisliishtn, by dido. — The 
Kuvei -Kuli)r{-I)rooniu, by Vopd-Devii. — A coniinent on 
ditto by ditto, and another by Rtimn-Nyajalunkarn. — 
The Di'iatoo-'rreka, by Vopu-D(3v u.— A work under 
the same name by Doorga-Dasu. 

The Nuvyu- Vyalwurunii, by Mralunu-Pilnchannnn. — 
The Bhddriprhyogn, by Kevulu-Ramh-Pniichanunu.^ 

^ An edition of this uoik, cootainiug 311 pages, liiiiio, has hi’cn piiutcd 
at the Seram pore presb. 

From kenulu, only, and Rauiui which means (o.fOTssiAC 
religions attaclunent) “ Only Ramu," or “ None but Raimi.’' ['hucl.anui.o 
IS merely a title. This person’s name will be found in page 311, as ilje 
.'.itliorof an astronomical work. 
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The Roopu-Mala.—- The Bhavu-Singhu-Prfikriya. — The 
Soopddmd, by Pddmd-jVabhd. — A comment on ditto, by 
Vishnoo-Mishru. — The Dhrootdbodhu, by Bhtirdtu-Mul- 
liku. — The Saravdier, by Krishnu-Vundopadhyayd.— The 
Karika-Bulcc, by Krishnd'Mi.sbrft.— The Sooboclliincc, by 
ditto. — The Siiecgru-Bodhd, by Buldrarau-Punchanunu. 
— The Mdlieebhuttee, by Muhee-Bhuttd.—The Hoirnil- 
Vyakdrund. — The Rdtiid-Mala. — The Sbdbdd-Tdttwd. 
— The Gnanamritu. — The Prakritd-Kulpdturoo, by Ra- 
md-Tdrku- Vageeshd. — The Shdbdd-Bodd-Prdkashu, by 
Gdngeshopa-dhyuyd.—Tlie Doorghdtd-Tipdiice, by dit- 
to. — The Karukd-Chukru. — The Vusoo-Dhatoo-Ivarika. 
— The Snoivu- V^yakdrdnd. — The Lukaru- Yadu. — The 
Nirooktd. — The Shiksha. 

In the Prakritu Language. The Prakritii-Ldnkcsh- 
wdru, by Ldiikeshvvdrd. 


SECT. LIII . — Of the Sungslritu Dictionaries^ 

( KoshitJ. 

These works also do the highest credit to the Hindoo 
learned men, and prove how highly the Sdngskritd was 
cultivated in former periods. They are written in verse, 
with the meanings interspersed by t.io supply of other 
words. This intermixture of the text, with explanations, 
renders a pretty correct knowledge of the Sdngskritd 
necessary, in order to distinguish the original words from 
those given to ascertain the meaning. 

Umurd-Singhd has divided his dictionary into eighteen 
chapters, and arranged all his words under the following 
heads: heaven, patald, earth, towns, mountains, forests, 
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and medical plants, animals, man, bramhuns, ksliiltri^us, 
voishyfis, shoodriis, epithets of persons, qualities of 
thin^^s, miscellaneous, homonymous, words ending in 
different letters, indeclinables, and remarks on the gen- 
ders. This arrangement is attended with this advantage, 
that such a dictionary becomes useful as a scientific work, 
as well as a vocabulary. 

The work of Umurn-SingiV is almost universally con- 
sulted in Bengal, and the adjoining provinces; but the 
other dictionaries are seldom referred to except in parti- 
cular cases, even wliere they are possessed. A great 
number of comments have been written on this work, 
among which are the Pudu-Chundrika, the Vyakhya-Koo- 
drti, the Vyakhya-Prudeepu, the Moogdlulbodhince, the 
Saru-Soondfird, the Pddac t’hd-Kouinoodee, the Trikan- 
(Id-Tivekd, and four others by Ncelu-Kunt’hu, Ramu- 
IMrkhu-Vageeshd, Bhurutu-Mdlliku, and Rayd-Moo- 
kootu. The comments explain the words of the original 
text, give the grammatical rules for the words, and 
authorities from other works for the meauiiigs which 
thej affix. 


SECT. LIV. Dicliomirks still cxlant. 

The Medinec, by Mcdinco. — The Rdtnu-Mala, by 
llulayodhd. — The Hoimd, by llemu-Clidndrd. — The 
Trikandu-Sheslid, by Poorooshottdind. — The Vislmd- 

Uniuiu-SingliLi is supposed to have lived in the leign of Vikiuniatityu, 
.ibout eight hujidred and twenty-fcHir years ago. He nimpiltd his dictionaiy 
fro Jii several others. Avery excellent edition of the UnmiQ-Ko^liu, with 
an Knglish Interpretation and Annotations, has been published by H. T, 
Colebrookc, Esq., and printed at the press of the Seninipoi e Society of Mis., 
sionaries. A written copy of the Uraura-Koshu sell.i for three roopees : it 
contains about one hundred leaves. 
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Prilkaslifl, by MuheshwilrK. — The UmrirK-Koshii, by 
liiniinl Singhii. — The Ifaravulec, hy Poorooshottiimu. 
The umuru-Mala, by Ujuyu. — The Uiniiru-tutwa, by 
Vachusputee, — The A^urnuderihuiiii, by Ootpulince, — 
The Dnadce Koshii, by Roodrii. — The Bhagooroe. — The 
llubbusu. — The Urooiiu-Duttu, by Bopalitu. — The 
liiiddu-Chuiidru, by Shoobhanku. — The Dwirodpil-Kos- 
Iiu, by Vjaroe. — The Shubdii-Mala, by Jiita-Uhijrii. — 
The Shubdu-Ratna- Vulee, by Ekakshurce-Koshii. — 
The Bhddrce-Pruyogu. — 'J'he Drivyabhidhanrt. — The 
Shubdn-Chundrika. — The Mnntrabhidhanri. — The Shub- 
dariiuvu, by Soobhootee. — The Shubdu-Muhociudhec^ by 
Diiiidee.— The Vaduvil, — The Dhuruncc. 


SECT. LV. Of Translatiom from the Sihfp;shutu^ and 
Works wriltc7i in the dialect of India. 

Translations from the Sinigskritit arc not nume- 
rous, compared witli the vast mnltitiide of works to be 
found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for : 
the bramliinical system denies learning to all but brarn- 
huns, and this order of men entertains the most perfect 
contempt for every thing written in the vernacular 
tongues. Still, however, it has been found necessary to 
meet the public taste, and to give imitations of some of 
the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, 
THE LANGUACiE OF THE GODS. SomC persOIlS liaVC SUp- 
pOvSed, that the popular language of India is the If indoost- 
lianee, biit so far from this being the case, the Hindoost’- 
hanee is no where the language of a single village of 
Hindoos throughout the whole of Hindoost’hanh, but 
every Hindoo dialect is derived from the Snngskritti. We 
might go still farther, and say, that not a single Hindoo, 
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amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks4heIlindoosF- 
hanec as his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those 
Hindoos who have been or are connected with Musul- 
mans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of 
popular works in some of the dialects of India drawn 
from the Snngskritu, or written at once in those dialects, 
and here he begs leave to close this cliaptc-r, on the Lite- 
rature of the Hindoos, and with it the present volume : 

In Bengalee , — The Chundee, by Kilvee-Kunkunu, a 
branihun, a work relating to the wars of Doorga with 
the giants. These verses are recited for eight days to- 
gether at some of the Hindoo festivals. — Tiic new Chun- 
dee, and the Uamayfinu, by Ramanhndu'Teert’hri- 
Svvamec. 

A poetical version of the Ilaniaynnu, by Krittee-Vastt. 
Recitations of this work at the houses of the Hindoos 
sometimes continue for several days, when two or three 
hundred persons assemble each day. 

The Muhabliarntii, by Kashee-DasQ, a shoodrii ; is in 
the houses of great luimber^^, who read it at their leisure. 

The Musnsa-'Mungulu, by Kshemanftiidri, a shoddru; 
a work respecting tlie goddess Muniisa, at whose festival 
the contents are sufig 

The V ishalakslie(7, by Mookoondn, a bramhun, is a 
work in verse on the wars of the goddess of this name, 
a form of Doorga, which is sung at festivals, at the holy 
places, and by individuals. 

The Sliivil-Ganii, by Hameshwuru, a poetical work 
on the adventures of Shivti as a mendicant, sung at 
festivals, &c. 

The Siityu-Narayiinii, a story by Shunkilracharyfi a 
bramhiin, relative to a god known among the Hindoos by 
the name of Sutyfi-Narayunu, and amongst the Musul- 
mans by the name of Sutyil-peeru. 
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The Dhnrmu-Ganu, by Vinriyu-Lukshmunfi andGu- 
nri-Koiiiu. This is a s(ory in verse respecting Laoo-Senu, 
a person who, through the power of Yfimrt (Death) is 
said to have caused the sun to arise in the west. The 
8unyas(7cs sing these verses at the festivals of Dhilrmu 
(Yumu), as do also lepers and others^ who make vows to 
this god. 

The Krishnu-Mungfilu, by Madiivii, a poem on the 
revels of Krishna and the milk-maids, sung at the festivals 
of Krishnu, a?id containing many licentious descriptions. 

The Govindu-Mungijlij, by Httrce-Dasii, a voiragee, 
a story in verse respecting Hilree, or Krishnu. 

The Kalika-Mungulu, by Krishnii-Ramu, a shoodrii, 
and Krtvee- Villlubhu, a brarnhun : a story respecting 
the goddess Ivalee, to which is attached an indecent 
though exceedingly popular story respecting Soondiiru, 
a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraordinary 
manner, the daughter of Yeeru-Singhfi, the raja of Burd- 
wan. This song is sung on the last of the eight days 
(rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Munguhl. 

The Uniuida-Mungulti, by Bharutil-Chiindru-Rayii, a 
work respecting the goddess Unnii-Podrna. 

The Punchanunu-Gcetd, by Uyodhya-Ramu, a shoo- 
drd, a work in praise of Pdnchanunu, Dukshinu-Rayd, 
i>husht'hee, Makalu, &c. 

TheGunga-Bhfiktee-Tdrunginee, by Doorga-Priisadu : 
a poem relative to Giinga. 

The Ddvee-Mahatmyu-Chundrika, by Ubhriyu-Chfirii- 
nd : a story relative to Doorga in the form of Mdlia- 
Maya. — Kalee-Kcerttdnd, by Ramd-Prdsadd, a shoodrd : 
a similar work. — Bbuvanee, by Doorgu-Ramd, a similar 
story. 

The Krishnu-Keertdnd, by Govindu-Dasu and Vidja- 
Putee. 
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The Choitanyu-Mun^ulu, by Lochunu, a voishnavu : 
the history of the god Choitunytt in verse,— Pash undu- 
Dulunu, by Radha-Madhuvu, a voishnui u : a work in 
favour of the voishnilvus. — Choitunyii-Churitainritu, by 
Krishnu-Uasii, a voishnuvu, a work in defence of Choi- 
tunyn, partly in Sungskritu and partly in Bengalee.— Voi- 
shnuvur- Viindnna, by Doiviikee-Nundijiiu, a voishnilvii. 
— Choi(unyu-Bhaguvutd, by Vrinda-Vnnu-Dasu, a voish- 
nuvii. — Munu-Shikshya, by Nurottiimu, a voishnuvu.-— 
RiisuinuYu-Kulika, by Sunatiinu, a voishnuvil : on faith 
in Ki'ishnn. — Premu-Bhuktee-Chundrika, by T’hakooru- 
Goswamee. 

These popular stories are in verse, of different metres. 
Single verses are frequently quoted in conversation, and 
the stories they contain arc almost universally known 
among the Hindoos. 

In the Language of MiChila^ or 7Vr//oo/.— The Hilree- 
Vungshu, by Bhomfinu-Kuvee. — The Rookmince-HGrtl- 
nu, by Vidya-Putee. — The Oosha-Hurunii, by ditto. — The 
Muheshri-Vance, by ditto. — The Vishnoo-Pudd, by ditto. 
— The Krishnu-Churitru, by ditto. 

In the Telingu Language.— Tlxe Ramaydnd, by Bhuvd- 
Bhootee. — The Bhagavutu, by Dundee. — The Bhardtd, 
by .Alasanee-Pyadund. — The llaghdvd-Panddveeyd, by 
Shdnkdrd. — The Bhdvanec-Pdrindyd, by Bhdvd-Bhou- 
tee. — The Mdnoo-Chdritrd, by Alasanee-Pyadund. — 
The Radha-Madhuvd-Sumvadd. — 'I’he Kiratarjoonee- 
)d, by Alasanee-Pyaddnu. — The Rookrainee-Pdrind- 
yd. — The Soobhudra-Pdrinuyd. — The Ndloddyd. — 
The Hdrish-Chdndrd-Natdkd. — The Parijatd. — The 
Mdhee-Ravdnu-Chdritrd, by Ldskdsdmce. — The Sha- 
rungd-Dhdrd-Chdritrd, by Nagdina. — The Rookman- 
gddd-Chdritd. — The Hdnoomdntd-Vijdydj by ditto. 
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Itrihe Ilindee ^. — The Raniayunii, by Tooldsce-Dasu. 
— The Rainii-Chundrika, by Kuvee-Priya, — The Vigna- 
iu1-Gceta, and the Ru^ikii-Priya, by Ke.sh»1vu-Dasu. — 
The Rusurajil, by Mutee-Rainu. — The Bhaguvutu, by 
Bhoo-Putee. — The Shooru-Sagilru, by Shddru-Dasu. — 
The Phadihllec-Prukashu, by Shook ii-Devu. — The Kii- 
vee-Koolu-Kunt’haldiurunn, by Chintamunee. — The Bu- 
lu-Bhiidru-Ch^untee, by Bulu-Bhddru. — The Nnkhu- 
Shikha^and the IJshtu- Yamii, by Devil-Rajtt. — The Snp- 
til-Shilted, by Viharee-Dasft. — The Singhasunu-Vutri- 
shce. — The Vetalu Puchishde* 

In the Vruju-Bhasha. — Respecting tliis dialect, a 
gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author on the 
J^th of August, 1817: There are in the Bruju-Bhasha 
two Gectas, one or two Ramayttnus, the Bhaguvdtu, 
and several books containing stories (Itihasii), all of 
which are commonly read by the native soldiers, and 1 
believe by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
generally.” 

In the M a r hat la , — 1' he R ook in i n i* c-S w uy u m b il r ii . - -T 1 1 e 
Panduvii-Prutapu. — The lluree-Vijuyu. — The Sliivu- 
Leelamritu. — The Soodainu-Churitru. — The Pddrv uncT, 
by Damojee-Punt’hu. — Tlie Sliravunu-Poorvunee, by 
ditto. — The Pandoo-Rangu-Mahatn^yu. — The Uhee-Ra- 
vdnu.— The Geeta, by Ramu-Dasii. — The Maiulsu-Lee- 
la^ by Ramu-Dastl. 

In the dialect of Bhoju-pooru . — The Ramu-Junmu, by 
Toolfisee-Dasd. 


In the Ooikiiluy or a dialect used in Orissa , — The Bha- 
guviltiij by JugunnaPhil-Dasu. — The Muhabharfitdj by 
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Sariila-Dasu. — The Ramayiinu. — The Itihasii, by Vish- 
noo-Dasii. — The Geetu-Govindu, by Dhurunee-Dhfirii. 
— The Gecta, the? kartiku-Mahatni) u, and the llQsh- 
Kullohl, by Knsluui-Dasu. — I'lie Kancliunu-Luta. — The 
Ooddhiivu-Chouti i'sha. — The Gooiidicha-Vijuyu ; the 
llungsu Dootn, the Lukshmec-Vilashu ; the Dhhrunee- 
Dlinrii. 

Jnihe Mahabharutu, by UnriritG-Kiliidulee. 

— The Gecla, by ditto. — A part of the SIiir(7-J}hagu\ utn, 
by ditto.— * riio Slirec-Bhaguv utu, by Shiinkuru. — A po- 
])uiar poetical abridgment of ditto, by ditto. — The Bunl- 
Geclu, by ditto. — The Prusungu, by ditto. — The L(7ela- 
Mala, by ditto. — Tlie Kanii-Khoa, by ditto. — The Gho- 
sha, by Madhuvij. — I'lie Kalika-pooranu, by ditto. — The 
Chuii(l(‘(7. — riie Rajil-N<7etee. — The Booni1j(7e. — The 
Hurish-Clnl'ulropakhyana. — The Rarnayunu. — The Ra- 
* riiu-K(7ertunu. 

In the dialici of Joy pore , — The Vusuiitu-RajQ. — The 
Rutiin-Mala, by Sliivii' Hajil. — 'J'lie Shi\ uClioupuyeej by 
Shivu-Dasu. — The Dadookee-Vaiule, by Dadoo. — The 
M u d boo - i^fal n I ee. — The Chanln u - Rnsil. — The Shiv u-Sa* 
guru, by Shivu-Raju. — The Shoorii-Dasu-Kiivitwu, by 
Shooru-I):i^u. — 'Fhe Gcijtu, by Ajomayuru. — Another 
Geetu, by Phutyolii-Vclo. — The Ilu.tu-Prudeepu. 

In the dialect of Bhugelkund , — The Sooyabhuyd-Til- 
ree. — The Dadra. — The Kooiiduriyaj by Giree-Dhdrij. 

In the dialect of Bundelkund , — The Bhrumuru-Geetu, 
by Krishnn-Dasu. — Tlie Rasu-LeeJa, by Shooru-Da'iu. — - 
The B!iagd\utn. by Priyu-Dasu. — The Sneliu-Leela, by 
Kan urn- Das it. 

2 I 
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In the Ncpaul dialect — The Krishnu-Chilritrii, by Ra 
mu-Chiindrfi. — The Chaniikyu. 

In the Iluriana . — The Rookmince-Milngulil, and the 
Soodamtl-Chtiritrti. 

Inthe Truck (Outch ), — The Sahevanii-Mirja, by Chun- 
dru Yanii. — The Ooniiiru-Marftvec, by ditto. — The Shu- 
shee-Prdshnfi, by ditto. 

In the dialect of Kunoju , — The PriPhoo-Rajti-Rayuso, 
by Chdndrd. — The Dhoo-Leela. — The Jttyu-Clulndru- 
Priikashtt, by Chdndrd-Bhatd. — The Kttvee Prukashii. 
— The Vanee-Bhooshdnii. — The Doorga Bhasha. — The 
(jceta. — The Dhunnayee. — The Vinityd-Putrika, by Too- 
lilsee-Dasu. — The Ram ii Slid laka, by ditto. 

Jn the Bikaneer dialect , — The Goutdmd-Rayuso, by 
Sdmdyd-Gundrd. — The Shree Pald-Raydso.-The Shalu- 
Bhddru*Raydso, by Jind-Hdrd Kishwurd. — The She- 
gooiijd Rayuso, by Sumdy d-Gdndhrd. — The Dand- 
Shdcld-Choudhariya, by Kslidma-Kdlyand. — The Eoon- 
tce-Shooddhd-Mald, by Jinu-Hurd-Kishwdru. — The 
Ooodbya-Raydso; by Ooddyil-Bhanoo. — The Bhurdleo- 
Pooranu, by Rayd-Bhanoo. 

In the Harotce dialect, — The Dholamardnee. — The So. 
rct-Vijo. — The Soordjdnu Kordso. — The Phdtdmuld. — 
The Ndt’ha-Maroo. — The Bdru-Doomu. — The Bhagu- 
lee.-^The Chdndera. — The Mc3nee.— The Parusdnu. — 
The Amird-Kosako. — The Saonkiloord. — The Tejo-Dhd- 
rd. — The Chardnu. 

In the Sindhoo ( Sinde). --The Bhdgdvddgeeta, by Bhagd- 
vdtd-Dasti.-The Dralaldja-Pdnjdrajby Sahevd-Ramu-Tha- 
kooi d.-The J0or^re-Laldja-Pdi)jura; by Kdrmd-Bhogd. 
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From a perusal of the preceding pages it will appear 
evident, that the Hindoo philosophers were unques- 
tionably men of deep erudition, and, having spent many 
years in the act of rigid austerity, w^ere honoured as 
persons of so great a sanctity of character, that they at- 
tracted universal homage and applause: some of them 
liad more tlian a thousand di^^ciples or scholars. ShunkCt- 
racharvu, for instance, after his arrival at Renares, placing 
himself under the care of Govindacharvil, who taught 
the doctrines of the Vedantii philosophy, became the 
most celebrated philosopher of his day : here he took 
the stafl' of the dtindcc, and embraced the life of this 
class of ascetics, which bad then almost sunk into total 
disrepute. Shfmkilru, however, was determined to raise 
iiis sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of 
disciples, he resolved to make the tour of India, to dis- 
pute with the learned, and to gain proselytes. — In this 
pilgrimage he was every where so successful, that he was 
styled the conqueror of the world. As his terms of dis- 
pute w'ere, that if he were unable to obtain the victory 
he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his 
antagonist, this antagonist should become a dttndSe, mul- 
titudes were constrained to enter into this order of as- 
cetics. — The effects of this journey and of these labours 
are visible to this day : it is said, that not less than 4,000 
ddndees now reside at Benares. Four small elevations 
are still shewn in Dravira, upon which it is said this sage 
used to sit and deliver discourses to his disciples ; and in 
Dravira there is still an annual assembly of dundees, to 
the number, it is said, of 10,000. 

Thus, in former times, the learned Hindoos were al- 
most invariably ascetics or mendicants, following in this 
respect the principle adopted by almost every pbiloso- 

2 1 2 
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phical sect, that to renounce the world was an essential 
characteristic of a true philosopher. 

In the list of works inserted in this volume at the head 
ol the different divisions of the Hindoo writings, the 
reader will find the names of almost all the learned Hin- 
doos who have ever flourished in India. The author, 
liowevcr, thinks it proper to add in this place the names 
of some modern writers, as an introduction to what he 
now attempts, viz. an account of the present state ot 
learning amongst this people. 

In the court of Vikrurnadityii wore a number of learned 
men, whose names, as well as the names of their writings^ 
will be found in the Introductory Remarks. After this 
period arose Ooduyunacharyil, author of a comment on 
theNyayu philosophy ;—Mundrinu-Mishru, a Mcemang- 
sa writer, and the celebrjited antagonist of Shunktira- 
chary u, as well as the suppressor of the sect of dundees : 
— Vachusputee-xMishrii, who wrote an explanation of 
six durshunus; — Madhuvacharyil, who fived at the court 
of Bookmunu, and wrote the Udhikiirunii-Mala, a work 
on the Me(7mangsa philosopliy still popular, — Survvu- 
Vurnimacharyu Gungeshu, author of a work on the 
sootriis of Goutiimii. — Shodlii-Panee, a writer on the 
civil and canon law; — Bhiivu-Dc /u-Rhuttii, and Jer- 
niootu-Vahunu, both smritce writers; — Umuru-Singhu, 
author of a dictionary; — Poorooshottumu, author of a 
grammar and a dictionary ; — Dhavuku, a poet who lived 
at th6 court of Shree-Hurshu ;-*Muyddru-Bhuttu, a cele- 
brated poet and philosopher; — Kiishnu-Anilndu, a tun- 
tru writer; — Shiroraunee, who wrote a comment on Gun- 
geshii; — Mut’hoora-Nat’hu, a bramhun of Nudileya, 
patronized by the raja of that place, author of a com- 
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nient on the Chintamiinec of Gun^ejiliwuru ; — Ju^Qdee- 
shu of Nudeeya, the author of a comment on the work of 
Sliiromunee; — Gudadhiiru, of the same place, author of 
a comment on Shiromunee; — Jiiyu-Devu, author of a 
small treatise explaining the difTicult passages in several 
works of tlic modern Noiyayikus; — Tit’hoo-Ramii-Tur- 
kn-Punclianunu, and Krishnu-Kantu- Vidyalunkai u, the 
great-grandsons of Gudadhiiru Shurunti-Tilrkaliinkaru, 
and Sliunkurii-Turkuvagccshu. — The following learned 
Hindoos arc still Jiving in Bengal : Shivu-Nat’hu-Vidya* 
Vacliuspiitee, ofNudeeya; and Ilughoo-Miinee-Vidya- 
Bhodshunii, and Ununtu-Ramti-Vidya- Vageeshii, of Cal- 
cutta. 

Among the works pubiished in India within the last 
hundred years are, the Vyuviist’ha-Siingruhij, by Gopa- 
lu-Punchanilnij, ofNudeeya, on the civil law — A similar 
work, and also a grammar, by Krishnu-Jeevunti-Viin- 
dyopadhyaju, of Krishnu-Nugiiru. — A grammar by Blu1- 
riitu-Mulliku, ^ Piiidira. — The Vivadarniivii-Setoo, a 
work on law, by Vaneshwuru-Vidyalunkarii and others. 
— Vivadubhungarnuvu, a law work, by Jugijnnat’hii- 
Turku-Punchanunu. 


The name given to Hindoo colleges or schools is 
('hutooshpat’hec,^ which signifies the place where the 
four shastrus are studied. This word is changed, in its 
popular use, to Chouparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes 
three rooms are erected, and in others eight or ten, in 

« From chatoora, four shastrus, and pat'hu, the place of reading : by 
the four shastrus, is to he understood, the grammars, the law works, the 
pooranhs, and the darshuiius. 

2 I 3 
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two side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at 
the farther end : this is also of clay. These college 
sleeping rooms, and the college hall, would greatly sur- 
prise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet 
to learn, that splendid edifices and large endowments are 
essential to learning. 

These miserable huts are frequently erected at the cx- 
prence of the teacher, who not only solicits aims to raise 
the building, but also to feed his pupils. The buildings 
which contain seven or eight rooms cost seven or eight 
pounds sterling: the ground is commonly a gift, but in 
some cases rent is paid. In particular instances both the 
ground and the cxpences of the buildings are a voluntary 
gift; and there are not wanting cases of lands being be- 
stowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a month- 
ly sum to their support. At Nddeeya the last case is 
cotiiinon. 

After a school room and lodging roonisjiave been thus 
built, to secure the success of the school, the teacher in- 
vites a few bramhUiiiS and respectable inhabitants to a 
short entertainment, at the close of which the bramhims 
are dismissed with some trifling presents. 

If the teacher finds a difficulty in obtaining scholars, 
he begins the college vrith a few junior relatives ; but 
should he have obtained some reputation for learning in 
the common disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, de- 
dication of sacred things, &c., be soon collects a number 
of phrooas,'* viz. pupils or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher 
and pupils asseml^ling in the college hall, or but, when 

^ ^ From put’liti, to read. 
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the difTereiit classes come up in turns. At the close of 
these labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing’, 
worship, eating, and sleep ; and at three they resume 
their studies, which continue till twilight. Nearly two 
hours are then devoted to evening worship, to eatiuLr, 
binoaking, and relaxation ; and the studies are afterwanU 
resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. ^ 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal : one in 
which the grammar, the poetical works, and the disserta- 
tions on the beauties and blemishes of poetry, are read ; 
and in a few of these schools, something of the pooraniis 
and smritees is taught. In the second order of colleges, 
the law works are read, and in some cases the pooranus ; 
aiKl in the third order, works on the nyayil durshunu. 
In all these colleges, select works are read, and their 
meaning explained ; but instruction is not convoyed in the 
form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils 
repeat assigned lessons from the grammar used in each 
college, and the teacher communicates the meaning of 
the lessons after they have been committed to memory. 
T'he evenings are occupied in repeating these lessons. 

In those seminaries where the law books and nyajtt 
>hastrus arc studied, the pupils are divided into classes 
according to their progress ; and the pupils of each class, 
having one or more books before them, sit in the presence 
of the teacher, when the best reader of the class reads 
aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as 
asked : thus they proceed from day to day till the work is 
completed. Those who are anxious for a thorough know- 
ledge of the works they study, read over and obtain the 
2 i 4 
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meaning of the comments before they leave college ; and 
some, content with a more superficial acquaintance with 
the subjects contained in these works, merely read the 
comments, and then return home. At night the pupils 
at these schools examine the lessons already studied, in 
order that what they have read may be impressed more 
distinctly on the memory: these studies re frequently 
pursued, especially by the noiyayikii students, till two or 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The grammar studies are pursued din ing two, three, 
or six years ; and where Paninee is studied, not less than 
ten or twelve years are devoted to this work. This ap- 
pears to us an immense waste of time on mere grammar ; 
but as soon as a student has obtained siicli a knowledge 
of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, 
or a law' book, or a work on philosophy, he may com- 
mence this course of reading also, and carry on at the 
same time the remainder of his grammar studies. Those 
who study the law books or the nyayus, continue reading 
either at one college or another during six, eight, or 
even ten years. AVhen a person has obtained all the 
knowledge possessed by one teacher, making some ho- 
nourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at the 
feet of another. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common : in- 
dividuals at their houses teach the grammar; and others, 
chiefly dundees, teach the \edii and other shastrtts to dis- 
ciples at Ihe iiiutt’hils* where thfiy happen to reside. 
The vediis are studied most in the south-west, in Toiliin- 
gtl, and the Dravinl country. In Bengal there are like- 


* Mr, Colebrooke calls these places convents of ascetics. 
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wise indiviiliiiils who teach different parts of learning at 
their leisure hours ; or who have two or three pupils, 
who support themselves. 

No Hindoo teacher receives w^ages from his pupils : 
it is considered an act of very great merit to bestow learn- 
ing ; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence 
at fCvStivals, and b> annual or more frequent tours among 
the rich, who readily support an individual thus de- 
voting his time to the instruction of others. The teacher 
is also invited to all public ceremonies, and presents are 
sent to him whenever a feast takes place in the village. 
For his opinion in points of disputed property, and when 
an atonement is to be made for some offence, the tutor of 
a college is generally consulted, and receives fees. If he 
can from these funds gi\»- learning to a number, and add 
the gift of food also to a few, his merits are supposed to 
be of the very first order, procuring for him honour in 
this world, and (he highest benefits in a future state. 
Hence, though lie derives no gain in a direct way from 
his pupils, he is not lei’t to want ; he obtains a subsistence, 
but this ill most cases is rather a scanty one. Should 
such a teacher become a favourite with a rich individual, 
or should one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, he 
then fares better. 

The pupils, if grown up, are generally maintained by 
their parents, and reside either at the college or at the 
house of some neighbour. The Hindoos do not permit boys 
often or twelve years of age to leave home for the college, 
but seek instruction for them atsome place in their own 
vicinity. In some cases a rich man living near the 
college supports a youth from a distance. In others, 
a number of disciples, perceiving that the son of their 
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spiritual guide, who is expected to succeed his father in 
that office, is likely to grow up in ignorance, support the 
son during his studies by regular subscriptions. 

MiiUhtis^ or convents of ascetics^ at Benares^ where the 
vedu is taught (1817). 


Tciidiers. No. Students. 


Vishwu-Nat’hR-Bhut-Gooroo-j(”c,of Doorga-Ghattt, 

Valil Deekshitu-vok, of ditto, - 20 

NarayQnti-Doekshitri, of ditto, 25 

Vapoo-Bhtit-Pouraniku, of ditto, 10 

Valfim-Bhiit, of ditto, -10 

Rilngri-Bhut-Ambckfiru, of ditto, ----- 15 

Kcshfivil-Bhat,a Marhntta, of ditto, - - - - 12 

Vahl-KrishnQ-Bhut-Yoshce, of ditto, - - - - CO 

Valan>-Bhat-Movfini*e, of ditto, - - ^ . 25 

Gttneshft-Bhiit-Dataru, of ditto, 20 

Narayiinfi-Dcvtt, of ditto, - 25 

Bhoirtim-Bhfit, a Toilungfi, of ditto, - - - - 15 

Jeevh-llamtl-Blittt-Gou. u-Vule, of ditto, - - 15 

Valii-Deekshittl-Gouru-Vrile, of ditto, - - - 20 

Chintamftnee-Deeksliitri, of ditto, ----- 2‘i 

Ramit-Deekshitu-Pliutke, of ditto, 12 

Valtlin-Bh&t-Vujhe, of Doorga-Ghatii, - - - 25 

ShivQ-Lingavtidhance, of ditto, 17 

Bhayya-Deekshitd, of ditto, 10 

Nttrti-Singhli-l)cckshiti1, of Nariidti-Ghatu, - - 20 

Vishwti-Nat’hii-Bhfit-Joyishec, of ditto, - - - 22 

Jttgttnhat’b 5-t^viidhanee, of ditto, 12 

Bhikiim-Bh&t, of ditto, 12 

UnQntii-tjvtidhanee, of Hunoomrnith-GIialu, - 25 

Nilrfi-^Sab-Uvttdlianee, of ditto, 20 

Vinayttka-BhUt-KoontC; of Doorga-OKata, - - 10 
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Teacliers. No. of Students. 

Cheepolekliru-Yojuneshwuru, of ditto, - - - 10 

Shree-Dhuril-Bhut-Dhoopukur, of ditto, - - - 20 
Pranu-Nat’hu‘ Bhftt-Shevfire, of ditto, - - - ]5 
Shivii-Ramu-lihiit-Kature, of ditto, . - - - I5 

Daruoduru-Bhiit-Supre, of ditto, - • - - - gO 

Kashoe-Nat’liu-Bhut-Gooluvekur, of ditto, - - 10 

Shivii-Raniu-Det?kshitu, of Dusliashvvri-Medhu-Gha- 

td, - 12 

Govindfi-Bhut-Keshuvaru, of ditto, - - - - 12 

Narayfind-Dcckslutu-Murukunkur. of ditto, - - 15 

GGneshtt-Bhttt-Gcibhe, of ditto, ----- SO 

Baboo-Bliiit-Nirmule, of ditto, 30 

Hdru-Devti, of ditto, I'l 

Hamu-Chfindru-Devu, of ditto, 20 

Nana-Bhaskftru, of ditt^, 

ValSm-Bbrit-DevS, of ditto, 25 

TirindUBhdt, of ditto, 15 

Hflree-Di^vfi-Bhut, of ditto, 15 

Krishna Bh&t-Devii, of ditto, 15 

Jtigilnnat’htt Deekshitu A}ucliitd, of ditto, - - 25 
Stikha-Ramd-Bhut-Korure, of ditto, - - - ~ 15 

Bhikdm-Bhttt-Vishwu-Houpd, of ditto, - - - - 20 
Vishwu-Naf liu-Bhut-Vibhwd-Rddpu, of iliKo, - 12 

Where all the Shastrus an prof 'sud to Lc taught, 

Uhobdld'Shastree, of Du^ia^hu li-Mddhu-Ghatii, 16 
N eeld-Kdnt’h d-Shastrec, of M iing dl u-Gou ree-G hat u,25 
Sooba-Shastree, of Doorga-Ghatd, 15 


Where the Paninee grammar alone is taught, 

Krishnd-Pdnta-Sh^shd, of SSorfhTola, - - • - 15 
Krishnfi-Ramtt-PSntil-Sh^shti, of Chou-Kluimba, 16 
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Teachers. No. of Students^ 

Shivti-Ramti-Piintii-Dushu-Pootrii, of Ghasee-Tola, 10 
Meghu-Nat’hii-Devri,ofDlioondhee-Vinayuktt-Oolla,10 
tliinarddunii-Shastree-Garu-Gur, of Govindu-Nayu- 


kii-MiihfilJa, - 

BJmt-Sha&trec, of IJgnecdhreshjvuru-Gliatu, - 10 

Gholu-Blitit-Vishwd-Roopu, of DusliashwM-Mcdhu- 
Ghatii, - -- -- -- -- -- - 15 

Tldree-Shunkilrii-Shastrec, of Bilngalce-Tola, - J j 
Sheeta-Ramd- Bliut-Tekshe, of Doorga-Ghatu, - 10 

Valum-Bluit-Nugiiriikur, of Dhoondhce-Vinayriku- 
Muhulla, 10 

Nana-Pat’hfiku, of MQnee-Kurniku-Ghatu, - - JO 

Kaslicc-Nat’hu Sliastrec, of Doorga-Gluitu, - - 10 

Slieshii-ShastrtHlj of Vindhri-Madhavu-Ghaiu, - 17 

Gunga-Ramu-Shastree, of Raiiui-Ghatu - - - 20 
Bhceshnitt-Putee, of Shoorii-Tola, ----- 10 

Gopcc-Nat’hii-Puntu-Toplc, of Natosha-Bazar, - 10 

Vit’hu'Shastree, of Joitunu-Vara, ----- 15 

Where the poe ts and law books arc read, 
Ildree-Ramd-Tara, of Brumhu-Gliatu^ - - - 10 


Where the xtdantu and meemangsa works are read, 
Bujru-Tiinku-Sooba-Shastreej of Dushashvvu-Med- 


hd-Ghatd, - -- -- -- -- --12 

MeenaksheoShastrec, of Hunoomuntu-Ghatu, - 12 


Where the nyayu and law hooks are read, 

Suda-Shivii-BhuUGabhe, of Diishashwi1-Medliu« 
Ghatii^ - -- .- -- -- -- -10 
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'I'cachers. No. of Students . 

TFhere the grammar and law books arc read. 
Tatajojushee, of Nayukti-Mrihulla, - . , . 15 

Where the nyayu works are read. 


JjukslHTicc-Shastro«“Hharude, of Ugiiceshvvdru- 

Ghatu, 10 

Pranu-Nat’hri-Pantu-Topuloj of Nat’Iioo-Saru-Bruiii- 
hfi- Poorer, - -- -- -- -- --10 

G o vi nd u-Naray u ii u- B h u ttacliar y u , of B d iigalee- 

Tola, 15 

Mrghu Nat’liu-Drvu, of Dhoondee-Viiiaynkn-Mu- 
luilla, ]0 


Where the grammar c ^d astronomical works are read. 
Vali1-Krishnu-Joyushrr, of Brunihd-fJhatilj - 1-^ 

Where the gram^nar and nyaya zeorks are read. 

Bhoiruvti-Mishru, of Siddhcshwurrr-Mrilinlla, - 20 
Alunusa-Kaiiiii-Pat’huku, of Dushashwu-Meduh-Glia- 
tu, -------------- 15 


Where the law books alone arc taught. 
llaja-Rainu-Bhut-Bluit, of Munee-Kurnika-Ghatu, 15 

Where the astronomical works alone are read. 

J^urumu Sookhu-Joyuslieej of Dara-Nugilru, - 20 
V asoo-Devu-Jojuslirr. of Kaniu-fBiatu, - - - 15 
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Mullius at the village of Moongonda^ on the banks of 
the Godav/irecy in Tollungic. 

Brlimhu-Dcvu-Shastrce : here the v(5du and all the 
shastrus arc read. 

Ldkshmec-Naraj^iinii-Shastree : the \edii 5 the nyayii, and 
inccinang>a. 

Liikshinec-Naray iinu-Shastree : the vcdii, and grammar. 
Giinu-Pi1tee-Shas(rce ; the vedu, nyayii, and vedantu. 
Yenkutu-Shastree ; the vedd, nyayd, grammar, and mcc- 
mangsa. 

Yogee-Somu-Yagee : the same works. 

AT NUDEEYA. 

Nj/atju colleges.-— Shivii-Nat’hu- Yidya- V aclulspiitecv 
has one hundred and twenty-five students. — Ramu-Loch- 
iiml-Nyay u-Bhdoshtinii, twenty students. — Kashee-Nat’- 
hfi-Turku-Chddramunce, thirty ditto. — Ubhiiyanundn- 
Tiirkalunkard, twenty ditto. — Ramu-Slnlrunu-Nyayu'. 
Vageeshu, fifteen ditto. — Bhola-Narhil-Shiromunee, 
twelve ditto.— Radha-Nat’hu-Turkii-Punchanund, ten 
ditto. — Ramu Mohunu-Yidya-Yachiisputee, twenty ditto. 
— Shree-RamU'Turkd-Bhooshunu, twenty ditto. — Kalcc- 
Kantii Chddramunce, five ditto. — Krishnii-Kantu-Vidya^ 
Yageeshu, fifteen ditto. — Tiirkalunkarii, fifteen ditto. — 
Kalec-Priisiinnu, fifteen ditto. — iVladhfivu-Tfirku-Sid- 
dhantu, twenty-five ditto. — Kumdla-kantu Turku-Choo- 
rainilnee, t wenty * fi ve ditto. — Eeshw iir u-T iirku-Bhoo- 
shilnii, twenty ditto. — Kantfi-Vidyalilnkard, forty ditto* 

Law co^eges . — Ramtt-NaPhd-Tdrkfi-Siddhantu, forty 
students. — (junga-DhQnl-Shiromdnee, twenty-five ditto. 
— Dcvce-Turkaltinkard, twenty-five ditto. — Mohunu-Vi- 
dya-YachdspQtee, twenty ditto. — Gangolee-Tdrkalilnka- 
rii, ten ditto.— Ivrishnd-Kantu-Tdrku-Bhoosbuntt, ten dit- 
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to. — PranQ-Krishnu-Tiirkii-VageesliQ, five ditto.— Pooro- 
hifu, five ditto,— Kashee^Kantii-Turku-Choorainuneej thir- 
ty- ditto. — Kalee-Kantu-TurkQ-PfinchaniinQ, twenty ditto. 
— Gudadhiirii-Turkii-VagceshQ, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poetical v)orks are read, — Kalcc- 
Kantu-Turku-Chodrarauneej fifty students. 

JVliere the astronomical works are read. — Gooroo-Prfi- 
sadn-Siddhantu- Vageeshu^ fifty students. 

IVhcre the grammar is read. — Shuinbhoo-Nat’hfi-CLod- 
rauulnee, five students. 

The following among other colleges are found in Cal- 
cutta; and in these the nyayil and smritcc shastriis are 
principally taught: — r’»untfi-llamil-Vidya-VagecshiJ, of 
irateo-Haganu, fifteen students. — Rainu-Koomaru-Tfirka- 
irmkaru, of ditto, eight students. — Kamu-Toshunu- V^idya- 
liinkaru, of ditto, eight ditto.— Ramu-Doolalii-Chooraniii- 
nee, of ditto, five ditto, — Gourii-Munec-Nyayalunkaru, 
of ditto, four ditto. — Kashee-Naf hu-Turku-Vageeshu, 
of Ghoslialu-Baganu, six’^ ditto. — I{aniu-Sh<5vuku- Vidya- 
V aget’shii, of Shikdarer-Baganu, four ditto.-Mriiyoonjuyii- 
Vidyalunkaru, of Bag-Bazar, fiftcim ditto — liamu-Kis- 
horu-Turku-Chddrainuiiec, of ditto, six ditto. — Ilamu- 
Kooinaru-Shiromunce, of ditto, four ditto.— Jily u-Nara- 
yfinu-Turku-Punchanunu, of Talar-Baganu, five ditto. — 
Shurnbhoo-Vachusputec, of ditto, six ditto. — ShivS-Ra- 
mu-lVyayu-Vageeshu, of Lal-Baganu, ten ditto. — Gou- 
ru-Moliilnu-V^idya-B6oshunil, of ditto, four ditto. — Hu- 
ree-Prusadu-Turkii-Punchanunu, of Hatee-BaganQ, four 
ditto. — Ramri-NarayQnii-Turku-PunchanQnil, of Shimila, 

^ 'riiC'it* {)ui)il5 aj ] s'ij)p</rtrJ by Govroo-Pru^fidu-VuHljoo, jnJ Nviid^- 
N'alii-Durm. 
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five ditto. — Ramii-Huree- Vidya-Bhodshilnn, of Hureetu- 
kec-Bagam1, six ditto. — Kurnula-Kantu-Vidyaliinkaru, of 
Arukoolee, six ditto. — Govindu-Tftrku-Punchanunu, of 
ditto, five ditto.— Peetambiiru Nyayu-Bhdoslulnu, of dit- 
to, five ditto. — Parviitec-Turku-BIiddshiirui, of T’lulnf- 
htiniya, four ditto. — Kashee-Nat’hu-Turkalunkaru, of 
ditto, three ditto. — Rainii-Nat’hu Vachusputee, of Slii- 
mila, nine ditto. — Ramd-Tunoo-Turku-Siddluiuhl, of Mu- 
iunga, six‘ ditto. — Ramil-Tunoo^Vidya-V^aoeeshu, of 
Shobha- Bazar, five ditto. — Ramu-Koomaru-Turku-Priii- 
chaniinu, of Veeru Para, five ditto. — Kalec-Dasu- Yidya- 
Vageeshu, of Italee, five ditto. — Ramu-Dliunu-TurlvLi- 
Vagceshu, of Shimila, five ditto. 

The author is afraid of fatiguing the reader by a further 
list of names : he will now therefore merely add the names 
of a few other places in Bengal where learning is most 
cultivated : — 

At Vashu-Variya, a place not far beyond Hooglcy, are 

twelve or fourteen colleges, in all of which the nyayu 

philosophical works arc almost exclusively studied. In 

the towns of Trivcncc, Koomaru-Huttu, and Bhat-Para, 

there arc perhaps seven or eight similar schools. J ugiiri- 

nat’hu-Turku-Punchanunu, a few years ago, presided at a 

large school in Triveiiee. He wa acquainted in some 

measure with the vedu, and is said to have studied the 

vedantii, the sankhyu, the patilnjulu, the nyayu, the 

smritee, the tiintru, the kavyu, the pooranu, and other 

shastnis. He was supposed to Le the most learned as 

well as the oldest man in Bengal, being 109 years old at 

the time of his death. Gondiilu-Paru and Bhudrcshwiiru 

/ 

contain each about ten nyayu schools. At J uyu-Nuguru 
^ These .students arc supported by Rainu-IMoliuiiu-Duttu, 
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and Mujilce-Pooru seventeen or eighteen similar schools 
are found; at Andoolu, ten or twelve; and at Valee, 
and in several other towns two, three, or four. 

Some colleges contain as many as ten and others forty 
or fifty volumes on different subjects : they are placed 
generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

Many of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their 
proper names, obtain titles of honour, as, Turkalun- 
kanl, lie who is ornamented by the turku, i. e. by the 
nyayu shastrus ; Vidyalunkaru, he who is ornamented 
by learning; Nyayalunkaru, he who is ornamented by 
the nyayu shastrils. — The word bhooshunu, which has 
the same meaning as uliinkani, i? in the same manner 
attached to the words Turku, Vidya, and Nyayti. — Va- 
geeshu, the lord of worr „ and Rutnii, a jewel, arc at- 
tached to the same words, and form six additional titles. 
— Punchanunu, or the five-faced, is employed in the same 
manner, and denotes that the person is as eloquent as 
though he had five mouths. — Turku-Chooramunco, or 
the jewel-adorned head of the nyayu, is drawn from 
choorii, a head, and munee, a jewel; — Turku-Shiro- 
inunee is derived from shiru, the head, and munee. — 
Vidya-Nivasu, the residence of learning, from vidya, 
learning and nivasii, a residence. — Vidyarnuvn, and 
Vidya-Sagilru, signify a sea of learning, from lirriuvu, 
and saguiu, the sea. — Vidya-Nidhee is derived from 
nidhee, a jewel; KunPha-bfauriiml, or a necklace of 
learning, from kunt'ha, the neck, and ublifiruna, an or- 
nament ; and Sarvvu-BliouraQ, the king of learning, from 
survvu, all, and bhoomee, land. — These titles are gene- 
rally conferred by teachers on their pupils after they have 

VOL. IV. S K 
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chosen the particular work which they propose to study : 
the pupil always chuses a title which none of his an- 
cestors have enjoyed, that he may augment the honours 
of his family, — as though a title, before merit is acquired, 
could confer honour. 

Hindoo students, where a number are assembled in 
one place, are guilty of the same extravagancies as in 
European seminaries, such as night frolics, robbing 
orchards, &c. but as their future support depends on 
their avoiding gross attacks on the chastity of females, 
their passions lie under a degree of restraint. — Munoo 
lays down these amongst other rules for a student : 

These following must a student in theology observe, 
while he dwells with his preceptor, keeping all his mem- 
bers under controul, for the sake of increasing his habi- 
tual devotion : day by day, having bathed and being pu- 
rified, let him offer fresh water to the gods, the sages, 
and the manes ; let him shew respect to the images of the 
deities, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him 
abstain from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from 
chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegetable juices, from 
women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from 
injury to animated beings; from unguents for his limbs, 
and from black powder for his eyes ; from sandals, and 
carrying an umbrella, from sensuJ desire, from wrath, 
from covetousness, from dancing, and from vocal and in- 
strumental music, from gaming, from disputes, from de- 
traction, and from falsehood, from embracing or wantonly 
looking at women, and from disservice to men.” 

The number of holidays among the Hindoos is a most se- 
rious drawback not only upon the industry but on the learn- 
ing of the country : the colleges are invariably closed, and 
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all studies laid aside, on the eighth of tlie waxing or wa- 
ning of the moon ; on the day in which it may happen to 
thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes between 
the teacher and the pupil while reading ; whenever an 
honourable person arrives as a guest ; at the festival of 
Suruswutee, during three days; in some parts, during 
the whole of the rainy season, or at least during two 
months, which include the Doorga, the Kalee, and other 
festivals, — and at many other times. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of for- 
mer times the praise of very extensive learning. The 
variety of subjects upon which they wrote prove, that 
almost every science was cultivated among them. The 
manner also in which they treated these subjects proves, 
that the Hindoo learned men yielded the palm of learning 
to scarcely any other oi the ancients. The more their 
philosophical works and law books are studied, the more 
will the enquirer be convinced of the depth of wis- 
dom possessed by the authors. It would be unjust to 
compare works, some of them written perhaps one 
thousand years ago, with those of the moderns, who must 
naturally be expected to have made greater advances in 
every department of science; but let the most learned 
and profound of the Hindoo writings be compared with 
the writings of any nation flourishing at the same period, 
and the decision, the author is inclined to think, willbe 
in favour of the Hindoos. 

At present, almost every person who engages in the 
pursuit of knowledge, does so for the sake of a subsistence, 
or for the increase of his wealth. India contains few if 
any individuals who, satisfied with their present posses- 
sions, devote their time to the pursuit of science. The 

2 K 2 
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whole is cl trade ; hence knowledge is so far pursued as it 
will be productive of money, and no art or science is 
carried to perfection ; each person furnishes himself with 
what he thinks will carry him through life ; he has no 
ambition to enlarge the bounds of knowledge; he makes 
no experiments; it never enters into his mind that he 
can exceed his forefathers; to gain the smallest moiety of 
what they acquired, is almost more than he hopes to 
realize. 

It is laid down as a rule in (he shastrus, that a gift to a 
bramhun is meritorious in proportion to his learning : 
hence those who are esteemed the most learned carry 
away the most costly presents at the close of feasts and 
great ceremonies : dilferent offices under government re- 
quire a knowledge of some of the law books; this excites 
many to apply themselves to this sort of learning. To be a 
family priest, it is necessary that a person be acquainted 
with many of the forms of the Hindoo religion ; and these 
forms are not to be obtained without reading. It i» owing 
to these, and the like circumstances, that the little know- 
ledge the present race of Hindoos possessor their own 
shastrus is preserved. A considerable number of the 
brarnhuns and voidyus learn the Sungskritii grammar, 
but the old Sungskritu, the dialect of the vedu, is known 
by very few\ 

Amongst one hundred thousand bramhuns, there may 
be one thousand who learn the grammar of the Sungs- 
krittt ; of Vi horn four or five hundred may read some parts 
of the kavyu, and fifty some parts of the filunkaru shas- 
trfts. Four hundred of this thousand may read some of 
the smritees ; but not more than ten, any parts of the 
tuntrds. Three hundred may study the nayu, but only 
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five or six the rncemangsti, the sankhyu, the vedantfi, 
the patiinjillu^ the voisheshikii shastrus, or the vedfl. 
Ten persons in this number of brainhuns may become 
learned in the astronomical shastrus, while ten more un- 
derstand them very imperfectly. Fifty of this thousand 
may read the Shree-Bhagiiviitd and some of the pooranus. 
Those who study the vedn and the durshdnus are con- 
sidered as the most learned. The next in rank are those 
who study the smritees. 

In general men of learning possess from ten to twenty 
Siingskritu books. A few of the most learned possess 
not less than a huiich-ed volumes. Of late several Hin- 
doos have begun to form pretty large collections of 
Sdngskritu works. In the library of Shree-Ilamu-Huree- 
V^ishwasu, a kayiist’hu, of Khurduh, near Serampore, 
not less than one thousand volumes are found, and per- 
haps nearly the same number in that of raja Niivu- 
Krishnu of Calcutta. — The shastrus have not the title of 
the book at the beginning, but at the end of each volume. 
At the commencement of a work is a salutation to the 
guardian deity of the author, and at the close the name 
of the work and of the writer. 

Among the works found in the library of a Hindoo of 
some learning are the following : one of the grammars, a 
dictionary, the roots of the Sungskritu, a comment on some 
grammar, five or six volumes of the poets for < he use of the 
young, among which are the Bhuttee of Bhurtree-Hilree, 
and the Koomaru and Rughoo Vungshu of Kalee-Dasu; 
one or two law books, with some comment; part or the 
whole of some popular work on astronomy ; a chapter or 
two of some pooranu ; a few abridgments on the common 
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ceremonies, and a copy of the Chilndce, a popular work 
on the wars of Doorga, extracted from the Markund^yii 
pooranu, and containing 700 verses. Those persons in 
whose libraries copies of any of the ditrshiinus are found, 
are considered as very learned. Books which have been 
preserved through five or six generations are found in 
some families. 

In the houses of the bramhuns who do not pursue 
learning, a few forms of praise to the gods, and formulas 
of worship, in Siingskritu, drawn up or copied on loose 
leaves of paper by some neighbouring bramhiin, may be 
found ; and this too is the amount of what is seen in the 
houses of the most respectable shootinis. In the dialects 
of the country, however, very many persons of this de- 
gree of rank preserve copies of tlie llamayunu, the Mfi- 
habhartitu, the Vidya-Soondurfi, and the Chundee ; and 
in some houses may be found the Munusa-Gretu, the 
Dhurmu-Geetu, the Shivu-Geetu, the Shushtee-Geetu, 
the Punchanunu-Geetu, &c. Among the voiragees and 
common people a number of small pieces are found not 
much superior to an English story in verse or a common 
ballad. The contents of these trifling publications relate 
to the mythology of the country, to ascetics, to the mi- 
racles of Hindoo saints, and to the advantages of devo- 
tion to the gods : here and there will be found sentiments 
of a moral nature, but mixed with a far greater number 
relative to the Revels of Krishnu. The great bulk of 
the people are perfectly unacquainted with letters, not 
possessing aven the vestige of a book, and what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the mind. 
It is supposed, that of the persons grown up to maturity 
among the male population in Bengal, not more than 
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two hundred in a thousand can read, though there are 
schools all over Bengal, for the instruction of children 
in reading, writing, and accounts."" 

The women are almost in every instance unable to 
read. The jealous Hindoos are afraid lest such an vlc* 
quirement should make them proud, and excite them to 
engage in clandestine correspondence. Hence they de- 
clare, that if a woman learn to read and write she will 
most certainly become a widow, or fall into some cala- 
mity ^ and many stories are circulated of the dreadful ac- 
cidents which have befallen such presumptuous females. 
The Hindoos, therefore, have never been able to boast 
of a body of female writers, who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge. — A few years ago, there 
lived at Benares a female philosopher named Ilfitee-Vi- 
dyalunkarti. She was b m in Bengal ; her father and 
her husband were kooleenu bramhiins. It is not the 
practice of these bramhiins, when they marry in their 
own order, to remove these wives to their own houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case 
with II iitee ; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the iShngskritti grammar, and 
the kavyu shastriis. However ridiculous the notion may 
be, that if a woman pursue learning she will become a 
widow, the husband of H iitee actually left her a widow. 
Her father also died ; and she therefore fell into great dis- 
tress. In these circumstances, like many others who become 
disgusted with the world, she went to reside at Benares. 
Here she pursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring 
some knowledge of the law books and other shastriis, she 
began to instruct others, and obtained a number of pupils, 
so that she was universally known by the name of H iitee- 
^ For an account of these schools^ see page 160, vol. iii. 
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Vidyalunkarfi, viz. prnamented with learning. — The wife 
of Jushomuntu-Kayu, a bramhiin of N ushee-Pooru, is 
is said to understand Bengalee accounts ; and the wives of 
the late raja Nuvu-Krishnij, of Calcutta, are famed for 
being able to read. — At Vashuvariya resides a widowed 
female, a considerable land-owner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. -Many fe- 
male mendicants among the voiraginees and sunyasinees 
have some knowledge of Siingskritu, and a still greater 
number are conversant with the popular poems in the 
dialects of the country. From hence an idea may be 
formed of the state of female learning in Bengal. 

Some persons place their books on two beams which 
almost touch each other, the ends of which are fastened 
in the opposite wall. The expence of books is con- 
siderable: besides the paper, the natives pay for copying, 
one roopee or twelve anas for every 32,000 letters : ac- 
cording to this, the price of the Muhabharatu will be 
sixty roopees; of the Ramayunu, twentyTour ; of the 
Shree-Bhaguvutu, eighteen, and of other books according 
to their size. The paper'upon which books are written, 
called tddlatij, is coloured with a preparation composed 
of yellow orpinient and the expressed juice of tamarind 
seeds, to preserve it from insects. The price varies from 
three to six quires for a roopee. The Hindoo books are 
generally in single leaves, with a flat board at the top, 
and another at the bottom, tied with cords, or covered 
willi a cloth. They are about six inches broad, and a 
foot and a half long. The copying of works is attended 
with the creation and perpetuation of endless mistakes ; 
so that a copy can never be depended upon until it has 
been subjected to a rigid examination. 
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A great portion of what has been written by Europeans 
respecting the Hindoos, ought to be considered as having 
decided nothing; all the real knowledge that has been 
obtained of the Hindoo philosophy and mythology is to 
be attributed to the different translations from the Sung- 
skritu. As these translations increase, these systems will 
be better known ; and whenever the time shall arrive 
that translations of their principal learned works shall 
have been accomplished, then, and not before, will the 
public be able completely to decide respecting a system 
of philosophy spread over so large a part of the eastern 
world. If the British Government, or the East-India 
Company, or any joint bodies of learned men, would en- 
courage translations, or send out a few ingenious young 
men to study the Sungskritti, and then employ them, at 
proper salaries, in making ti e necessary translations, in 
a few years not a vestige of important knowledge re- 
specting the real nature and principal features of the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology would remain con- 
cealed. This is an object which every friend of true 
science must desire. The Council of the College of Fort 
William and the Asiatic Society, in coming forward to pa- 
tronize translations from the Sungskritti, deserve the 
thanks of the literary world ; but the operations of these 
two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is de- 
sired in any reasonable time. A similat plan, on a more 
extensive scale, is wanted. 
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Genesis xv, 2. And Abram said, What wilt thou give me, 
seeing I go childless?” The anxiety of Jewish parents to 
obtain children was not greater than that of the Hindoos, 
as the reader will perceive in several parts of this work : 
amongst them the want of children renders all other 
blessings of no esteem. 

Genesis xvi, 3. ‘‘ And Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar, her 
maid, and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.” 
There are instances of Hindoo women, when barren, con* 
senting to their husband’s marrying a second wife for the 
sake of children. Second marriages on this account, with- 
out the consent of wives, are very common. 

Genesis xviii, 4. ** Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, 
and wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree. 
And he stood by them under the tree j and they did eat.” 
Nothing is more common in this country, than to see tra- 
vellers and guests eating under the shade of trees. Even 
feasts are never held in houses. The house of a Hindoo 
serves for the purpose of sleeping and cooking, and of 

'' shutting up the women, but is never considered as a 
fitting or a dining-room. 

Genesis xxiv, 4. “ Thou shalt go unto my country and. to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto^my son Isaac.” A young 
person in Bengal is like Isaac ; he has nothing to do in the 
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choice of his wife. Parents employ others to seek wives 
for their sons. Those who leave their homes in search of 
employment, always marry their children in their country, 
and among their acquaintance at home ; never among the 
people with whom they reside. 

Genesis xxiv, 11. The time that women go out to draw 
water.*’ In Bengal, it is the universal practice for the 
women to go to pools and rivers to fetch water. Compa- 
nies of four, six, ten, or more, may be seen in every town 
daily, going to fetch water, with the pitchers resting on 
their sides. Some carry water home on their return from 
bathing. 

Genesis xxiv, 33. I will not eat until I have told mine er- 
rand. A bramhiin sonictirncs goes to a house, sits down, 
and refuses to cat till b ? has obtained the object he has in 
view. 

Genesis xxiv, 60. And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto 
her, Thou art our sister : be thou the mother of thousands 
of millions," Ac. Similar addresses to a daughter when 
she is going from her father’s house to live with her 
husband are very common among the Hindoos ; such as. 
Be thou the mother of a son :'* Be thou the wife of a 
king," Ac. 

Genesis xxviii, 18. “ Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it." The bram- 
huns anoint their stone images with oil before bathing, 
and some anoint them with sweet-scented oil. This practice 
probably arises out of the customs of the Hindoos, and is 
not necessarily to be referred to their idolatry. Anointing 
personSf as an act of homage, has been transferred to their 
idols. ^ 


2l 2 
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Ge?icsis xxix, 18. Jacob loved Rachel ; and said, I will serve 
thee seven years for Rachel, thy younger daughter.*' One 
of the Hindoo lawgivers, Vrihuspiitee, says, “ A person 
may become a slave on account of love, or to obtain a 
wife.” 

Genesis xxix, 26. It must not be so done in our country, to 
give the younger before the first-born " The Hindoos 
always scrupulously avoid, if possible, marrying a younger 
son, or a younger daughter, before the elder- The words 
of Laban arc literally what a Hindoo would say on such a 
subject — Such an act subjects a Hindoo to the offering of 
an atonement.— See p. 148. 

Ge7iesis xxxiii, 4. And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck.'' A Hindoo, when he meet»i: a 
friend after absence, throws his arms round him, and his 
head across his shoulders, twice over the right shoulder, 
and once over the left ; and uses other ceremonies, ac- 
cording to the rank of the parties . — See vol. i, p. 190. 

Genesis xxxv, 2. “ Put away the strange gods ; be clean, and 
change your garments.” A Hindoo considers those clothes 
defiled in which he has been employed in business, and 
always changes them before eating or worship. 

Genesis xliii, 24. “ The man brought the men into Joseph's 
house, and gave them water, andlhey washed their feet.” 
This is exactly the way in which the Hindooi receive a 
guest. As soon as he enters, one of the first civilities is the 
presenting of water to wash his feet. So indispensable is 
> this, that water to wash the feet makes a part of the offer- 
ings to an image.— Sec vol. iii, p. 244. 

Genesis xliii, 32. “ They set on for him by himself, and for them 
by themselves, and for the Egy^ns by themselves : be<* 
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cause the Egyptians might not eat food wiili ilie Hebrews j 
for that is an abomination to the Egyptians.” Amongst the 
Hindoos, difterent casts will not eat food cooked in the 
same earthen vessel ; if a person of another cast touch a 
cooking vessel, it is thrown away,— See vol. i, p. 145. 

Genesis xliii, 34. And he sent messes unto them from before 
him.” This is the method among the Hindoos ; the dishes 
are not placed on the table, but messes are sent to each 
individual by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 

Genesis xlv, 22. ** To all of them ho gave changes of raiment.’' 
At the close of a feast, the IJindoos, among other presents 
to the guests, commonly give new garments : a Hindoo 
- garment is merely a piece of cloth, requiring no work of 
the tailor. 

Genesis xlvii, 19. Buy us and our land for bread," In times 
of famine, in this country, thousands of children have been 
sold to prevent their perishing. In the Jiurman empire, 
whole families arc often sold to discharge debts. 

Exodus iii, 5^. “ Put off thy .shoes from o(F thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” The natives 
of Bengal never go into their own houses, nor into the 
houses of others, with their shoes on, but always leave 
them at the door. It w'ould be a great affront not to at- 
tend 10 this mark of respect in visiting ; and to enter a 
temple without pulling off the shoes, would be an unpar- 
donable offence. 

Exodus xiii, 2. “ Sanctify unto me all the first-born of man 

and of beast.” The Hindoos frequently make a vow, and 
devote to an idol the first-born of a goat or of a man. 
They permit the godt to run wild, as a consecrated ani- 
mal. A child thus devoted has a lock of hair separated, 

2 l3 
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which, at the time appointed, is cut off, and placed near 
the idol. 1 Sam. i, IL If thou wilt give unto thine 
handmaid a man-child, I will give him unto the Lord all 
the days of his life." Hindoo women sometimes pray to 
Gunga for children, and promise to devote the first-boru 
to her. Children thus devoted are cast into the Ganges, 
but are oflcn saved by the friendly hand of some stranger. 

Exodus xix, 15. An interdiction very similar to that in the 
latter part of this verse is common among the Hindoos, 
before many of their ceremonies.— See vol. iii, p. 410. 

Exodus xxxii, 5. Aaron made proclamation, and said. 
To-morrow is a feast to the Lord.” Before a religious 
ceremony, or festival, the officiating bramhun, or an 
pointed person, proclaims, To-morrow, or on such a 
day, such a ceremony will be performed.” This an- 
nunciation is called Siinktilpu . — Sec vol. iii, p. 79. 

Exodus xxxii, 19. And the dancing.” Dancing before the 
idol takes place at almost every Hindoo idolatrous feast.— 
See vol. iii, p. 86. 

Leviticus vi, 13. ** The fire shall ever be burning upon the 
altar; it shall never go out.” A sagnikii bramhun pre- 
serves the fire which was kindled at the time of his inves- 
titure with the poita, and never suffers it to go out, 
using the same fire at his wedding, and in alMiis burnt- 
offerings, till at length, after his death, his body is burnt 
with \t,^See vol. i, p. 72. 

Leviticus xiv, 8, 9, 52. Though there appears a striking simi- 
larity, in one or two circumstances, between these pas- 
sages, relating to personal uncleanness, and what is men- 
tio ned in vol. iii, p. 362, yet in the Mosaical institutions 
wc find no law like this. A bramhun becomes unclean 
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by the touch of a shoodru, or of a dog, or the food of 
other casts/’— Why ? 

Leviiicus xxil, 13. Be a widow, and is returned t6 her 
father's house, she shall eat of her father’s meat/* A wi- 
dow in Bengal not unfrequently returns to her father's 
house on the death of her husband : the union between 
her and Iior own family is never so dissolved as among 
European nations. Thousands of widows in Bengal, 
whose husbands die before the consummation of marriage, 
never leave their parents.— vol. i, p. 167. 

Numbers v, 17 — 24?. “ The priest shall take holy water. Sec, * 
This custom will be found illustrated in the account of 
one of the trials by ordeal, in the first volume of this 
work, pp. 54*, 55, 56. 


Numbers vi, 18. << The Nazaritc shall shave the head/’ The 
Hindoos, after a vow, omit to cut their hair during the 
term of the vow ; at the expiration of which time they 
shave it off, at the place where the vow was made. — See 
vol. iii, p. 125. 

i 

Numbers xxii, 6. Come now, therefore, I pray thee, curse 
me this people ; for they are too mighty for me.’* Many 
accounts arc related in the Hindoo pooranus of kings 
employing sages to curse their enemies when too powerful 

for them. 

m 

Deuteronomy xi, 10. ** Where thou sowedst thy seed, and 

wateredst it with thy foot.** The Bengalee jantu for wa- 
tering the land happily illustrates this passage. See the 
account of agriculture : under the head of casts, in the 
first volume, p. 104*. 


He shall not come within the 
2 L 4? 


Deuteronomy xxiii, 10. 
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camp." Hindobs^ in a state of uncleanness^ are inter- 
dicted from feasts, &c . — See vol. iii, p. 362. 

Deuteronomy xxv, 4. “ Thou shall not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn." This method of separating the 
corn from the ear is used throughout Bengal. Some muzzle 
the ox at these times, and others do not, according to the 
disposition of the farmer . — See vol. i^ p. i03. 

Joshua vi, 18, 19. And ye in any wise keep yourselves from 
the accursed thing. But all the silver and gold, and 
vessels of brass and iron, are consecrated unto the Lord.’* 
The bramhiins will receive from any cast, however de- 
graded, gold, silver, &c, but to receive from shoddrus 
food, garments, &c., would be considered as a great 
degradation . — See vol iii, p. 287. 

Joshua XV, 8. And the border went up by the valJey of the 
son of Hinnom.’* It is common in this country to add to 
the name of a person, after the father’s death, that he’^is 
the son of such a one : as, ** Tins land belongs to Go- 
liiku, the son of Kalee-prusadil.*’ 

Judges \, 19. ** Sisera had nine hundred chariots of iron.** 
From the work, called the Dhhnoor-vedu, it appears, 
thpt the Hindoos had war chariots, similar to those of 
Sisera. They are described as having had many wheels, 
and to have contained a number of rooms.— See vol. ii, p. 

m. 

Judges iv, 5. “ And she dwelt under the palm-tree of Debo- 
tah.” It is not unfrequent for Hindoos to plant trees in 
the names of themselves and friends ; and some religious 
mendicants live for a considerable time under trees.— 
vol. iii, p. 296. 
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1 Samuel ix, 7. Then said Saul to his servant, But bdiold, 
if we go, what shall we bring the man ? for the bread is 
spent in our vessels, and there is not a present to bring 
to the man of God : what have we ?’* In Bengal, a per- 
son desirous of asking a favour from a superior, takes a 
present of fruits, or sweetmeats, in his hand. If not ac- 
cepted, the feelings, of the offerer are greatly wounded. 
The making of presents to appease a superior is also 
practised. 

1 Samuel xvii, 10. ** The Philistine said, I defy the armies of 
Israel.** From the Dhunoor-vedu shastru it appears, that 
among the Hindoos, before the commencement of an en- 
gagement, the combatant challenges the enemy, by 
throwing out some terms of abuse, very similar to those 
used by Goliath. — /SVe vol. ii, p. 462. 

1 Samuel xvii, 43. The Philistine cursed David by his 
gods,'* A Hindoo, in a fit of anger, says to his enemy, 
♦ The goddess Kalce shall devour thee,’* ‘‘ May Doorga 
destroy thee.** 

1 Samuel XX, 30. Thou son of the perverse rebellious wo- 
man.’* A Hindoo often reproaches another, in some such 
words as these ; “ Thou son of a loose woman “ Thou 
son of a beggar woman.'* 

1 Samuel xxiv, 12. “ The Lord judge between me and thee.** 
When one Hindoo is complaining to another of an act of 
injustice, he says, God will judge between us;** or, 
The gods will judge between us;’* or, “ Mother Kalcc 
will judge." 

1 Samuel xxv, 8. Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to 
thine hand, to thy servants, and to thy son David.** This 
mode of address is not unfrequent among the Hindoos : a 
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poor man often lays to a rich man, ** Oh ! father, fill the 
belly of thy son : he is in distress.’* 

2 Samuel vl, 14. David danced.” Dancing is considered as 
a religious ceremony among the Hindoos. When I asked 
a bramhiin^ what of a religious nature there could be in 
dancing ? he said, it was an act of devotion to the god. 

2 Samuel viiy 18. ** Sat before the Lord.’* Sometimes, when 
a Hindoo seeks a favour of a superior, he sits down in his 
presence in silence ; or if he solicit some favour of a god, 
as children or riches, he places himself before the idol, 
and remains in a waiting posture, or repeats the name of 
the god, counting the beads in his necklace. 

2 Samuel xi, 2. And it came to pass in an evening-tide, that 
David arose from oiF his bed, and walked upon the roof 
of the king’s house.** Many in this country sleep in the 
afternoon. The roofs of all brick houses arc fiat ; and it 
is a pleasing recreation in an evening to walk on these 
roofs. Pools of water are to be found in every quarter of 
a Bengal town ; and women may be seen, morning and 
evening, bathing in them, and carrying water home. 

2 Samuel xi, 9. ** Uriah slept at the door of the king’s house, 
with all the servants of his lord.” Servants and others in 
Bengal very generally sleep on the verandah, or porch, 
in front of their master's house, 

2 Samuel xii, 20. ** Then David arose from the earth, and 
washed, and anointed hiniiself, and changed his apparel, 
'and came into the house of the Lord, and worshipped.” 
Batning, anointing the body with oil, and changing the 
apparel, are, among the Hindoos, the first outward signs 
of coming out of a state of mourning, or sickness —* 6^0 
vol iii, p. 362. 
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2 xiii/^31. The king arose^ and tare his gasmentSy 

and lay on the earth ; and all his servants stood by with 
their cbthes rent.*' I do not find that the Hindoos tear 
their clothes in times of sorrow; but an enraged bramhiin 
will tear his poita^ while pronouncing a curse on the 
person offending him If I be a real bramhiin> you will 
perish.’* 

2 Samuel xivy 20. My Lord Is wise according to the wisdom 
of an angel of God." This is very much like the hyper* 
bolical language of this country. When talking to a 
European, especially when they desire to obtain some- 
thing from himy the Hindoos will say, Saheb can do 
every thing.” ** No one can prevent the execution of 
Saheb*s commands.’* Sah6b is God.” 

1 Kings iii, 4*. High-placos.’* These high*places probably 
resembled the terrace on which Jugunnat’h is annually 
bathed, (see vol. iii, p. 162) or the rasu-rniinchu, upon 
which the image of Krishnu is annually placed and wor- 
shipped, (vol. iii, p. 150.) 

1 Kings ix, 9. And have taken hold upon other gods." 
When an indigent person claims the protection of ano- 
ther, he casts himself down before him, and lays hold of 
his feet : and this expression is commonly used, though a 
person may not prostrate himself, I have taken hold of 
your feet." When a person is called into the Burman mo- 
narch’s presence, he is said to go to the golden feet. 

1 Kings xviii, 27. He is a god ; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.*' Vishnoo sleeps four 
months in the year ; and to each of the gods some par- 
ticular business is assigned Vayoo manages the winds ; 
Vuroonu the waters, &c. According to a number of 
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fabfes in the pooranus, the gods are oflen out on journies, 
or expeditions. 

1 Kings li'x, 38. ** The prophet disguised himself with ashes 
on his face/' Some of the Hindoo sunyasees besmear their 
faces with ashes, and render their appearance very dis- 

' gusting. The Jews, as an act of mourning, used to cover 
tliomsclvcs with ashes, and the siinyasees do it as an act 
of mortidcatioii. Persons who seek concealment, assume, 
for a time, the appearance of sunyasees, 

1, Kings xxi, 3. '' The Lord forbid it me, that I should give 
the inheritance of my fathers tc thee." The Hindoos are 
as strongly attached to their homesteads as the Jews were. 
Though the heads of the family may be employed in a 
distant part of the country, and though the homestead 
may be almost in ruins, they cling still to the family inhe- 
ritance, with a fondness bordering on superstition. 

1 Kings xxi, 23. ** The dogs shall eat Jezebel/* The car- 

cases of poor Hindoos, and of persons wlio have received 
public puniiOiment, are cast into rivers, and, floating to 
the sides, are devoured by dogs, vultures and crows.— 
See vol. i, p. 276* 

2 Kings V, 12. Arc not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 

mascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?” A conten- 
tion respecting the superior efhcacy of rivers is not 
uncommon in this country. It is, however, generally 
decided in Bengal, that the Ganges is the most efficacious 
of all the Hindoo sacred riyers. 

' e 

Ezra iv, 14*. “ We have maintenance from the king’s palace/' 
or, as it is in the margin of some Bibles, ‘‘ We eat the 
king's salt." Here is a very remarkable coincidence with 
Hindoo manners ; multitudes of poor bramhuns are fed 
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from the houses of the rich •, and a servant will as a 
proof that he cannot be unfaithful, 1 cat Sahib's salt. 
A faithless servant is called nimuk huram, from nimiik, 
salt, and haram, faithless. 1 suppose this allusion inti- 
mates, as an Eastern compliment, that what salt is to 
food, that a master is to his servant. 

Job xxiv, 16. In the dark, they dig through houses which 
they had marked for themselves in the day time.” Thieves 
in Bengal dig through the mud w^alls, and under tlic 
clay floors of houses, and entering unperceived, plunder 
them while the inhabitants are asleep. 

Job xxvii, 19. " The rich man shall lie down, but shall not 
be gathered,’* i. e. his soul shall be left in a wandering 
state. The Hindoos believe, that persons for whom fune- 
ral rites have not been performed, wander as ghosts, and 
find no rest. 

Job xxxi, 35, 36. My desire is, that mine adversary had 
written a book ; surely I would take it upon my shoulder, 
and bind it as a crown to me.” If a rich Hindoo present 
any thing to an inferior, the latter, as a mark of respect, 
puts it on his head. An offering of cloth, for instance, 
received at a temple, the receiver not only places on his 
head, but binds it there. 

Psalm xxvi, 6. So will I compass thine altar/’ It is a mark 
of respect among the Hindoos, to circumambulate a su- 
perior, or a temple.— vol. iii, p. 233. 

Psalm xliv, 20. If we have stretched out our ^ 

strange god.'* When a Hindoo solicits a favour of his 
god, he stretches out bis joined hands open towards the 
image, while he presents his petition, as though he was 
expecting to receive what he was seeking. 
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P^afetslvt 7. " Tby God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness/’ A state of fastings sickness, or sorrow, is 
marked among the Hindoos by abstaining from the 
daily anointing of the body with oil.— See vol. iii> p. 141>. 

Psalm Iviii, 4, 5. They are like the deaf adder, that stop- 
peth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers/’ A particular cast of Hindoos read incanta- 
tions to serpents, to reduce them to subjection, and to 
prevent their poison from proving fatal. 

Psalm Ixiii, 10. They shall be a portion for foxes/* This 
passage appears obscure : but give it the probable render- 
ing, They sliall be a portion for jackals,” and then the 
anathema becomes plain and striking to a Hindoo, in 
whose country the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring 
human bodies, may be seen every day. So ravenous 
are these animals, that they have been known to steal 
infants lying by the breast of the mother ; and sick per- 
sons who lie friendless in the street, or by the side of the 
Ganges, are sometimes in the night devoured alive by 
these animals. 1 have heard of persons, in a state of 
intoxication, being thus devoured as they lay in the streets 
of Calcutta. — See vol. i, p. 196. 

Psalm Ixxviii, 63. Their maidens were not given to marriage/* 
This is described as one of the effects of God ’s anger upon 
Israel. In Hindoo families sometimes the marriage of 
daughters is delayed : this is, however, always considered 
as a great calamity and disgrace. If a person see girls more 
than twelve years of age unmarried in a family, he says, 

^ j^^ow is it, that that bramuun can sit at home, and cat his 
febd with comfort, when his daughters, at such an age, 
remain unmarried !” — See vol. i, p, 237. 

Psalm Ixxx, 13. ** The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
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the vrild beast of the field doth devour it." The ^VlIU hogs 
and the buffaloes make sad havoc in the fields and orchards 
of the Hindoos. To keep them out, men are placed day 
and night on elevated covered stages in the fields.— 'See 
vol i, p. 102. 

Psalm Ixxxi, 3. Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in 
the time appointed^ on our solemn feast-day." The 
Hindoos announce some of their festivals by the sound of 
the sacred shell. 

Psalvt xciii, 1. “ Strength wherewith he hath girded himself.*’ 
When a Hindoo is about to set off on a journey, to lift a 
burden, or to do something which requires exertion, he 
binds firmly his loose upper garment round his loins. 

Psalm civ, 2. Who stretch^ st out the heavens like a curtain.” 
This perhaps has an allusion to the curtain or awning 
stretched over an area, in which companies sit at weddings, 
feasts, and religious festivals, and underneath which are 
suspended dragons, and other devices, giving it the ap- 
pearance of the spangled heavens. 

Psalm cix, 19. Let it be unto him as a girdle wherewith he is 
girded continually.** Dan, x, 5. Whose Joins were gird- 
ed with the fine gold of Uphaz.’* Many of the Hindoos 
wear a silver or gold chain round their loins. 

Psalm cxxxiii, 2. It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that went down to the skirts of his garment." There 
seems to be a strong affinity between the Jewish and Hin- 
doo methods of anointing. When oil is applied to die crown 
of the head, and reaches all the limbs, it is called fibhyungu. 

Proverbs vii, 14*. “I have peace-offerings with me." The Hindoo 
gods are worshipped in brothels, and fragments of tlie of- 
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liei'iiigs are divided among the nrretclies who fall into the 
snare of the prostitute.--S^e voL iii, p. 381. 

Proverbs xi, 21, Though hand join in hand.*’ The Hindoos 
sometimes ratify an engagement by one person’s laying his 
right hand on tlie hand of the other. 

Proverbs xi, 22. A jewel of gold in a swine s snout/* A ring 
in the nose is one of the ornaments of the Hindoo women. 

Proverbs xv, 17. ‘‘ Better is a dinner of herbs, where love 
is/* &c. Great number of indigent Hindoos subsist wholly 
on herbs fried in oil, and mixed with their rice. 

Proverbs xvii, 1 . ‘‘A house full of sacrifices.*^ A Hindoo 
priest, who officiates at a great festival, sometimes receives 
so many offerings, that his house may be said to be filled 
with them : many articles arc damaged before they can 
be used. 

Proverbs xxi, 1 . “ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord : 
as the rivers of water [rather, as a water-course] he 
turneth it whithersoever he will/’ This is probably an al« 
'’lusion to the practice of the farmer in irrigating his field, 
when he conveys the water in gutters along the fields, 
turning it in all directions, so that every part of the field 
may be watered, and a good crop insured. If this illustra- 
tion be correct, it shews that the comparison of Solomon 
was very significant. 

Proverbs xxxi, 2. What, the son of my vows ?” A cliild born 
afler vows entreating for offspring, is called the child of a 
person's vows.— Sw vol. iii, p. 286. 

Ecclesiastes ix, 8. Let thy garments be always white.” This 
comparison loses all its force in Europe : but in Ipdia, 
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where white cotton is the dress of all the inhabitahl^, and 
where the beauty of garments consists, not in their shape, 
but in their being clean and white, the exhortation be- 
comes strikingly proper. The author once heard a happy 
illustration of it from the lips of a Hindoocatechist, who, 
addressing a native Christian on the necessity of correct- 
ness of conduct, said, See how welcome a person is whose 
garments are clean and white ! Such let our conduct be ; 
and then, though we have lost cast, such will be our re- 
ception.” 

Solomons Song v, 3. “I have washed my feet ; how shall I 
defile them ?” A Hindoo wipes or washes his feet before 
he retires to rest. If called from his bed, he often makes 
his excuse, as he shall daub his feet ; and as he docs not 
wear shoes in the house, and the floor is of clay, the ex- 
cuse seems very natural. 

Isaiah iii, 16. Making a tinkling with their feet."' Hindoo 
women of ill-fame wear loose ornaments one above another 
on their ancles, which, at every motion of the feet, pro- 
duce a tinkling noise.— 6’^^ vol. iii, p. 300. 

Isaiah viii, 12. Neither fear ye their fear, nor be afraid.” The 
superstitious fears of the Hindoos extend to innumerable 
objects : they dread the wrath of the following invisible 
beings j the messengers of yiimu, bhootus, pr6tus, pish- 
achiis, dakinees, yoginees, hakinees, yijkhshiis, rakshiisus, 
shiinkinecs, goomas, brumhu-doityus, aluyas, &c. They 
also fear the cries of the following animals, at particular 
times, and in certain situations, viz, jackals, owls, crows, 
cats, asses, vultures, dogs, lizards, &c. They also dread 
different sights in the air, and many kinds of dreams.-— 
vol. iii, p. 71. 

Isaiah xviii, 2. ‘‘ To a nation whose land the rivers have 
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spoiled.*’ In some parts of Bengal, whole villages are 
every now and then swept away by the Ganges when it 
changes its course. This river frequently makes its bed in 
districts from which, a few years before, it was several 
miles distant. 

Isaiah xxxii, 20. Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 
In this country, where the rains fall periodically, and 
where a large quantity of water is essential to the crop, 
the farmer is anxious to have a pool near the land he has 
sown, that, if the rains be less than usual, he may draw the 
water out of the pool for his young rice. The force of 
this allusion is felt in a dry season, when, for want of more 
rain, the pools arc dried up, and the young rice perishes. 

Isaiah xxxvii, 29. I will put niy hook in thy nose.” The cow, 
the tame buffalo, the bear, &c. in this country, arc fre- 
quently seen with rings in their noses, through which a cord 
is drawn, and the beast guided by it, as the horse by the 
bit of the bridle. The Hindoos compare a person who is 
the slave of his wife, to a cow led by the ring in her nose. 

Isaiah xlv, 3. Treasures of darkness.” It is common in Ben- 
gal for persons to bury their jewels and money under the 
house floor, or in the compound : and these might pro- 
perly be called treasures of darkness.” This insecurity 
of property used to be much g**cater under the native go- 
vernments. 

Isaiah xlvi, 7. “ They bear him upon the shoulder^ they carry 
him, and set him in his place.** This is the way in which 
the Hindoos carry their gods ; and indeed so exact a pic- 
ture is this of the idolatrous processions of this people, that 
the prophet might almost be supposed to have been sitting 
amidst the Hindoos when he delivered this prophesy. 
— See vol. iii, p. 150. 
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Isaiah xlvii, 2. Uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers/* The 
action here alluded to is very common in Bengal, where 
there are so few bridges. If a river be shallow, persons of 
both sexes pass through without the least inconvenience, 
having neither shoes nor stockings to be wet. 

Isaiah lx, 4'. Thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side.’* The 
practice of carrying children astride on the hips, is quite 
as common here as carrying them in the arms in Europe. 

Jeremiah xiv, 4. “ Because the ground is chapt, for there was 
no rain in the earth.” The cracks in the earth, before the 
descent of the rains is in some places a cubic wide, 
and deep enough to receive the greater part of a human 
body. 


Jeremiah xv, 18. Wilt tho' be altogether unto me as a liar, 
or as waters that fail ?” Nothing can exceed the disap- 
pointment of a farmer, whose subsistence absolutely de- 
pends on the periodical rains, when these fail, or fall short 
of their usual quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, and 
springs up in the most promising manner ; but the latter 
rains” fail, and whole fields of young rice wither and perish 
on the ground. 

Jeremiah xvi, 6. ‘‘ Neither shall men lament for them, nor cut 
themselves.'' The Hindoos, on the dea^h of a relation, ex- 
press their grief by loud lamentations, and not unfrequently 
bruise themselves, in an agony of grief, with whatever they 
can lay hold of . — See vol. i, p. 272. 

Jeremiah xvii, 1. ‘‘ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 

iron.” In some parts of India, iron pens are universally 
used. With these the natives form the letters, by making 
incisions into the palm leaf. Books thus written are very 
durable. This pen is broad at the top, and at one side is 
sharp like a knife, to prepare the palm leaves. — The people 
in Orissa constantly write on these leaves with an iron pen. 

2 M 2 
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Jeremiah xxxiv, 5. So shall they burn odours for thee.” 
Scented wood, and other odoriferous substances, are placed 
upon the funeral pile of a rich Hindoo, and burnt with the 
body. — See vol. i, p. 273. 

Jeremiah xxxvi, 22. “ There was a fire on the hearth burning 
before him.’* The houses of the Hindoos have neither 
chimnies nor fire-places. In the cold v^cnther, the rich 
burn wood in brass or earthen pans, placed in any part of 
the room ^ the indigent burn sticks on the floor. 

Jeremiah xliv, 17. ** To pour out drink-offerings to the queen of 
heaven.” The Hindoos pour out water to the sun three 
times a day ; and to the moon at the time of worshipping 
this planet.— the article Sooryu. vol. iii, p. 32. 

Lamentations i, 1. How is she become as a widow.” The force 
of this passage, in this connection, can be understood by 
no one so well as by a Hindoo widow, who is considered as 
the most forlorn and desolate being on earth : such a fe- 
male has her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is all but an 
outcast in the family of her deceased husband. — See 
vol. iii, pp. 379, 598. 

Lamentations v, 4. Our wood is sold unto us.” The poor Hin- 
doo, living in the country, nr-^er purchases wood for fuel. 
When such a person removes to a large town, he speaks 
of it as a great hardship, that he is obliged to buy his very 
firewood. .. 

Ezekiel ix, 4. ** Mark upon the foreheads.** The different sects 
of Hindoos make the distinguishing mark of the sect upon 
the forehead with powdered sandal-wood, or the clay of the 
Ganges. These marks are described in the third volume, 
under the heads of Vishnoo, Shivii, &c. 

..jf* 

Ezekiel \\\\y ‘‘ They sew pillows to arm-holes.” The rich 
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Hindoos sit on mats, and have large pillows at their backs, 
upon which they rest their arms. 

Ezekiel xvi, 11, 12. I decked thee with ornaments, and I put 
brac.elets upon thy hands, and a chain on tliy neck : and I 
put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears,*’ &c. 
Rings for the hands, of different kinds ; gold chains for the 
neck 5 a piece of gold, or a jewel, fastened to the centre 
of the forehead ; and earrings,— are all well-known orna- 
ments among the Hindoos. — <S'eevol. i, p. 187. 

Ezekiel xxiii, 40. “ Thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, 
and deckedst thyself with ornaments.” This is exactly the 
way in which a loose female in Bengal adorns herself to 
receive guests. She first bathes, then rubs black paint 
around her eyes, and then covers her body with orna- 
ments — ^ee vol. i, p. 23( 

Ezekiel xliv, 25. They shall come at no dead person to defile 
themselves.” Touching the dead defiles a Hindoo, who 
must bathe to become clean again . — See vol. i, p. 275. 

Daniel ii, 4 O king, live for ever.” A superior gives a bles- 
sing to an inferior by saying to him, when the latter is in 
the act of doing him reverence, Long life to thee.” A 
poor man, going into the presence of a king to solicit a 
favour, also uses the same address : O father, thou art 

the support of the destitute ; — mayestthou live to old age.” 

Amos V, 19. Leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him.*’ Snakes are very frequently found in old unplas- 
tered walls, built of bricks and clay ; nor are fatal acci- 
dents uncommon in such houses, as well as in those built 
with mud only. 

Amos vi, 11. He will smite the great house with breaches, 
and the little house with clefts.” One of the most common 
things to be seen in the houses of the indigent natives is, 
2 M 3 
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the clefts in their mud walls, the earth seldom adhering 
together for a long time, owing to its sandy quality. 

Nahum ’xif 10. ** The faces of them all gather blackness/* Sick- 
ness often makes a great change in the countenances of 
the Hindoos; so that a person who was rather fair when in 
health, becomes nearly black by sickness. 

Habahkuk i, 16. “They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense 
unto their drag ; because by them their portion is fat, and 
their meat plenteous/* Had the Jewish idolaters a custom 
among them like that of the Hindoos, who annually wor- 
ship the implements of their trades ? — See vol. iii, p 177. 

Matthexo i, IS. “ Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they 
came together.” Sometimes a Hindoo couple are es- 
poused a 3'ear, or even a longer time, before their mar- 
riage^See vol, i, p. 166. 

Mattheno ii, 18. “ Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not.” The lamenta- 
tions of a Hindoo mother for her child are very loud and 
piercing ; it is, indeed, almost impossible to conceive of a 
scene more truly heartrending, than that of a whole town 
of such mothers wailing over their massacred children : 

‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and 
v/eeping. and great mourning .” — See vol. i, p. 270. 

Mattheuom, 12. “ Whose fan is in his hand.” The common 
winnowing fan of the Hindoos is square, made of split bam- 
boos ; and the corn is winnowed by waving the fan back- 
wa’^ds and forwards with both hands . — See voLi, p. 103. 

Matthew V, 8. “ Blessed are the pure in heart ,• for they shall 
see God.” The Hindoos often speak of devout Hindoos 
having been privileged with a sight of their guardian deity : 
see a story in vol. iii, p. 113, in which a sage was refused 
the si|^ of Jugunnat'h, as he stood charged with the 
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murder of many Bouddhii bramhiins . — See another story 
in vol. iii, p. 306. 

Matlheto vi, 2. When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee.” The Miishlmans, who, in the osten- 
tation, bigotry, and cruelty of their character, strongly re- 
semble the Pharisees, at their festival of the Muhurum, 
erect stages in the public streets ; and by the sound of a 
trumpet, call the poor to receive alms oF rice and other 
kinds of food. 

MatthcH) vi, 5. They love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, and in the corners of the streets Both Hindoos 
and Musulmans offer their devotions in the most public 
places; as, at the landing-places of rivers, in the public 
streets, and on the roofs of boats, without the least mo- 
desty or eflbrt at conceal- *ent. 

Matthexv vi, 7 Use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do.” 
See the article jiiph, vol. iii, p. 282. In this the heathen are 
followed by all the Christian churches who have preserved 
least of the true spirit of Christianity : the Roman, Arme- 
nian, and Greek Christians in India, as well as the Miisttl- 
mans, are continually practising ‘‘ vain repetitions.” 

Matthetv vii, 26. Shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand,” &c. The fishermen in Ben- 
gal build their huts in the dry season on the beds of sand 
from which the river has retired. When the rains set in, 
which they often do very suddenly, accompanied with vio- 
lent north-west winds, and the waters pour down in tor- 
rents from the mountain's, a fine illustration is given of our 
Lord’s parable : — “ the rains descended, the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell.*' 
In one night, multitudes of these huts are frequently swept 
away, and the place where they stood is the next morning 
undiscoverable. 
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Matthew x, 12, 11*. “ And when ye come into an house, salute 
it. And whosoever shall not receive you,” &c. All this is 
perfectly natural to a Hindoo. It is the custom of a stranger 
to go to a^house, and, as he enters it, to say, Sir, I am a 
guest with you to-night.” If the person cannot receive him, 
he apologizes to the stranger.— See vol.iii, p. 294. 

Mattheu) xi, 21. They would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” Many Hindoo mendicants cove^|Jiem- 
selves with coarse cloth and ashes, after renouncing a se- 
cular life. 

Matthew xviii, 25. “As he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made .” — See vol. i, pp. 207, 305, 
307. 

Matthew xxii, 24. Moses said, If a man die, having no 
children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother.*' The Hindoo sages have given a law 
precisely similar to this.— 6’ee vol. i, p. 53. 

Matthew xxiv, 41. “ Two women shall be grinding at the mill.” 
The Hindoos grind their flour by turning one stone round 
upon another with the hand : it is not uncommon to sec 
women engaged iii this work . — See vol. i, p. 109. 

Matthew xxviii, 9. They came, and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him.” Exactly this kind of reverence may be 
seen daily amongst the Hindoos. A Hindoo disciple, meet- 
^ ing his religious guide in the public street, prostrates him- 
self before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his fore- 
head, breast, &c.— <See vol. iii, p. 263. 

Mark ii, 19. ‘‘ Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, &c.** 
Among the Hindoos, large parties of friends, belonging 
both to the bride and bridegroom, attend on both during 
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the wedding-day, who may very properly be called the 
children of the bride-chamber. On the following day, when 
the bridegroom leaves the house of his father-in-law, the at- 
tendants art filled with sorrow, especially the near relations. 

Mark vii, 3. " The Pharisees and all the Jews, except they 
wash their hands oft, eat not." Bathing is an indispensable 
pre-requisite to the first meal of the day, and washing the 
..^bands and feet is equally so before the evening meal.— 
See vol. iii, p. 278. 

Mark X, 50. “ He, casting away his garment, rose, and came 
to Jesus." The upper garment of the Hindoos is a loose 
piece of cloth. This poor blind man cast it from him, 
perhaps, to present himself in as destitute a state as pos- 
sible. It is not considered at all indelicate among this 
people for a man to s^pcar naked from the head to the 
waist. Servants thus attend at the tables of poor Euro- 
peans, that is, half naked. 

Mark xiv, 3. There came a woman, having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard, very precious, and she brake 
the box, and poured it on his head." Pouring sw^et- 
scented oil on the head is common in this country. At the 
close of the festival of Doorga, the Hindoos worship the 
unmarried daughters of branihuns, and atbongst other 
ceremonies pour sweet-scented oil on their heads. 

Mari xiv, 14. '' Good man of the house."' A Hindoo woman 
never calls her husband by his name, but frequently speaks 
of him as the “ man of the house.’*— See vol. i, p. 199. 

Mark xiv, 14. Where is the guest-chamber." Respectable 
householders have a room which they call the stranger’s 
room, (utit’hee-shala.) and which is especially set apart 
to the use of guests.— vol. iii, p. 295, &c. 
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Mark xiv, 20. It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me 
in the dish.” In the east, persons never eat together 
from one dish, except where a strong attachment subsists 
between two or more persons of the same cast : in such a 
case, one person sometimes invites another to come and 
sit by him, and eat from the same dish. It is highly 
probable that the same custom existed among the Jews, 
and that the sacred historian mentions this notice of our 
Lord’s, “ It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish,” to mark more strongly the perfidy of the cha- 
racter of Judas. 

Mark xiv, 52. “ And he left the linen cloth, and fled from 
them naked.’* It has often been suggested by the natives, 
that a European in strait clothes must be in extreme 
danger when his clothes take fire. When two Hindoos 
are in rough play, or engaged in a violent quarrel, it is 
not uncommon for one to lay hold of the clothes of the 
other, when the latter leaves his clothes in the hands of 
the former, and flees away naked. 

Luke i, 24. His wife Elizabeth conceived, and hid herself 
five months.” When a Hindoo female is pregnant of her 
first child, she avoids the presence of those with whom 
she was before familiar, as a point of delicacy. 

Luke ii, 7. ‘‘ There was no room fo** them in the inn.” As 
the Hindoos travel in large companies to holy places and 
festivals, it often happens that the inns (sriraees) are so 
crowded, that there is not room for half of them ^ some lie 
at the door, and others in the porch. These inns are more 
property lodging-houses, than places of entertainment ; 
they are kept by Musiilmans, and Musulmans obtain 
prepared food at them^ but the . Hindoos purchase rice, 
&c. and cook it, paying a halfpenny a night for their 
lodging. 
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Luke ii, 4 k But thcy^ supposing him to have been in the 
company, &c.’* I have frequently been reminded, in read- 
ing this history, of the crowds in Bengal going to an idol 
feast. Men, women, and children, in large companies, 
may be seen travelling together, with their bedding, &c. 
on their heads ; they cook their food in some shady place 
near a town, where they can purchase the necessaries 
they want; and after remaining two or three days at the 
festival, return in companies as they went. 

Luke iii, 4. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” Servants were formerly employed by Hindoo 
kings to precede them in their journies, to command the 
inhabitants to clear the roads : a very necessary step, in a 
country where tlicre are scarcely any public roads. — See 
vol. i, p. 132. 

LukeYi 14. ‘‘Offer for thy cleansing, according as Moses 
commanded.’* A Hindoo, after recovery from sickness, 
presents the offerings he had vowed when in distress ; as a 
goat, or sweetmeats, milk, or any thing directed by the 
shastrii . — See vol. iii, p. 286. 

.# 

Luke viii, 27. There met him out of the city a certain man, 
which had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs.” A deranged per- 
son at liberty in the streets is almost a singular object in 
England, but it is a very common sight in India, where 
there are no public asylums for such unfortunate beings. 
Lunatics, sometimes with a chain on the leg, wander about 
in all manner of dresses, frequently without any dress at 
all ; some perish while wandering from place to place. 

Luke X, 7. “ Go not from house to house.** It would be a great 
offence among the Hindoos, if a guest, after being made 
welcome at a house, were to leave it, and go to another. 
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Luhe xiv^ 16, 8cc. A certain man made a great supper^ and 
bade many/^ Messengers are sent to invite the guests to a 
Hindoo feast ^ when not only relations, but all persons of 
the same division of cast in the neighbourhood, are invited. 
A refusal to attend is considered as a great affront. And 
yet there is room.” On some occasions, so numerous are 
the guests, that there is not room for them to sit in the 
yard of the person who makes the feast, and a larger yard 
is therefore borrowed. — See vol. i, p. 178. 

Luke XV, 22. ** And put shoes on his feet.” In Bengal, shoes 

of a superior quality make one of the distinguishing parts 
of a person’s dress. Some of these shoes cost as much as 
a hundred roopces a pair . — See vol i, p 139. 

Lillee xvi, 6. ** Take thy bill, and write down fifty.” In carry- 
ing on a running account with a tradesman, it is common 
among the Hindoos for the buyer to receive from the hands 
of the seller a daily account of the things received ; and 
according to this account, written on a slip of paper, and 
which remains in the hands of the buyer, the person is paid. 

ZfUMxvii, 27. “ Wheresover the body is^ thither will the 
eagles (rather the vultures) be gathered together.” The 
vulture is equally as ravenous after dead bodies as the 
jackal, and it is very remarkable how suddenly these 
birds appear after the death of an animal in the open 
field, though a single one may not have been seen on the 
spot for a long period before. 

Luke xyiii, 15. " They brought unto him also infants, that he 
would touch them.” When a spirituul guide (gooroo) vi- 
sits a disciple, the latter takes his child to him for his 
blessing ^ placing the infant before the gooroo, and forc- 
ing its head down to his feet, the parent solicits his bless- 
ing, which he gives in some such words as these Live 
long;” I^learned;” or, Be rich,” 
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Luke XX, 10. That they should give him of the fruit of the 
vineyard.*’ The Hindoo corn-merchants, who have lent 
money to husbandmen, in the time of harvest send persons 
to collect their share of the produce of the field. 

John ii, 8. “ Bear unto the governor of the feast.” It is very 
common for the Hindoos to appoint a perion, who is expert 
in conducting the ceremonies of a feast, to manage as go- 
vernor of the feast. This person is seldom the master of 
tlie house. 

John iv, 6. '' Now Jacob’s well was there.” Cutting pools 

for public use renders a man famous among the Hin- 
doos. 

John iv, 20. ** Our fathers worshipped in this mountain.” Hin- 
doost’han abounds with places, some of them mountainous, 
where, the Hindoos think, men ought to worship.” 

John iv, 27. Marvelled that he talked with the woman.” 
The Prussian Testament has it, with a woman and 
perhaps this is nearer the design of the sacred writer : 
for in Eastern countries, at least in Bengal, except aflieng 
the lower orders, a man is never seen to speak in the street 
with a respectable woman : it would be a great scanda^ 
to both parties. 

John V, 9. “ And the man took up his bed, and walked.” 

The bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom any thing besides a 
single mat, or a cloth as thick as a bed-quilt. Men carry- 
ing such beds may be seen daily on the highways. 

John viii, 6. “ Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground.” Schools for children are frequently held 
under trees in Bengal, and the children who are beginning 
to learn, write the letters of the alphabet in the dust* This 
saves pens, ink, and paper. ^ 
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John ix, 2, '' Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind ?*’ The Hindoos believe, that most ol 
their misfortunes arise out of the sins of a former birth, 
and in moments of grief not unfrequently break out into 
exclamations like the following : — “ Ah ! in a former birth, 
how nlany sins must I have committed, that I am thus 
afflicted.” ** 1 am now suffering for the sins of a former 
birth : and the sins that I am now committing are to fill me 
with misery in a following birth. There is no end to my 
sufferings !” — See vol. iii, p. 372. 

John xi, 31. “ She goeth unto the grave, to weep there.” I 
once saw some Musulraan women near Calcutta lying on 
the new-made grave of a relation, and weeping bitterly; 
and I am informed that Miisfdman females, in this man- 
ner, weep, and spread flowers over the graves of relations, 
at the expiration of four days, and forty days after the 
interment. 

John xiii, 10. He that is washed, needeth not save to wash 
his feet.” The Hindoos walk home from bathing bare- 
foot, and on entering the house wash their feet again. 

John xix, 23. Without scam, woven from the top through- 
out,*' The clothes of a Hindoo, who is not employed in 
the service of Europeans or Musidmans, are always with- 
out a seam. A bramhiin, strict 'n his religion, would 
not, on any account, put on clothes which had been in the 
hands of a Mustilman tailor. The Hindoos have no tailors. 

Acts x,^9. ** Peter went upon the house-top to pray.” Some 
of the t ch Hindoos have a room on the top of the house, 
in which they perform worship daily : and the roofs m 
India, being flat, are oRen used for the purposes, of wor- 
ship by individuals. 

Acts xiv, 11.# The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
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of men.” Innumerable accounts arc to be found in the 
Hindoo pooraniis, of Ihe descent of Bruinlia, Vishnoo, 
Shivu, Narudii, and other gods^ in human shape. 

€•' 

Acts xiv, 13. “ They brought oxen ajad garlands, &c/^ At 

the time of worship, the Hindoo priest places a garland of 
flowers upon the image. Were Paul and Silas, who were 
to be the objects of worship, to receive the garlands, or 
the oxen intended to be slaughtered ? — In cither case, 
the practice would be conformable to that of the Hindoos. 

Acts xxii, 3. ‘‘ Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel.” This is 
a term of rrspret used by the apostle towards his precep- 
tor. Similar forms of speech arc very common amongst 
the Hindoos ; as, I learnt this at my father’s ^'i^et,” 
instead of saying, learnt it of my father 5” I was 
taught at the feet of such a teacher “ My teacher’s feet 
say so.” 

1 Corinthians x, 25. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that 
eat, asking no question for conscience sake.*’ In Orissa, 
and in Bengal too, the people buy the boiled rice which 
has been offered to Jugunnat’h. Hindoos eagerly embrace 
whatever has been offered to an idol ; hence it is con^mon 
to sec flowers which have been thus offered, placed in the 
hair of a Hindoo. Water that has been thus made sacred 
is preserved in Hindoo Jioiises, and with it they rub their 
bodies, and ocaasionally sip a drop, regarding it as the 
water of life. 

1 Corinthians xi, 6. If it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 

or shaven, let her be covered.” In Hindoost’han, a woman 
cuts off her hair at the death of her husband, as a token 
of widowhood j but this action is never performed by a 
married woman, whose hair is considered as an essential 
ornament. The veil of the Hindoo women is nothing 
more than the garment brought over the fao6 ; which is 
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always very carefully used by the higher classes of women 
when they appear in public; 

Galatians vi, 17. I btlS^m my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus." The apoft||e, no doubt, here referred to his whole 
bodily api^arance, as a sufferer for Christ ; and perhaps to 
certain scars in his body, from wounds he had received in 
his labours for Christ. Whether this receive any illustra- 
tion from the conduct of the Biirmans, or not, vrc cannot 
decide ; but it is very common for a person in the service 
of a Biirman, to have indelible marks imprinted on his 
thighs, and other parts of his body, testifying to whom he 
belongs. Is it fanciful to suppose, that the apostle meant 
to say, Let no man trouble me ; 1 bear indelible marks on 
Wfy body that I belong to Jesus, the Saviour of the world? 

Revelations xiii, 15. He had power to give life to the image." 
The bramhuns, by repeating incantations, profess to give 
eyes and a soul to an image before it is worshipped. 

[The auihdf^ does not suppose, that in these Scripture Ulus- 
tratio 7 is every fact respecting Hindoo manners forms an exact 
counterpart to the Scripture passage ; he is avoare that some iU 
lu^ffMons can only be considered as throvoing a faint light on the 
passage with which they are connected.'] 
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